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THE  ORDER  OF  RELEASE 
{A  Little  Play  of  Saint  Francis) 

By  Laurence  Housman 

It  is  morning:  the  sun  shmes  ufon  the  wall  of  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Damien,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  door — 
the  uffer  fart  of  it  a  grille.  Inside  a  Lay -Sister  is  seen 
sweeping.  Immediately  above  the  door  is  a  window,  all 
bars,  with  inner  shutters  which,  being  fart  open,  let  out 
from  within  the  sound  of  the  sisters  of  the  community  sing¬ 
ing  their  office,  funifer  enters,  carrying  a  large  basket 
laden  with  eatables.  With  a  heavy  sigh  he  sets  it  down 
before  the  door,  and  seats  himself  dejectedly  on  a  stone 
bench  by  the  side  of  it.  The  singing  catches  his  melan¬ 
choly  attention;  he  raises  his  head  to  listen,  but  finds  no 
cheer  in  it.  Presently  he  sights  a  wood-louse  crossing  the 
fnth  in  front  of  him.  That  is  better;  here  is  life  that  he 
can  talk  to. 

Juniper  :  Aye;  go  your  way,  little  Sister,  go  your  way ! 
You’ve  the  legs  for  it — more  than  I  have;  sixteen  to  my 
two  !  You’ll  die  a  good  death  before  I  do — the  Lord  help¬ 
ing  you.  And  if  anybody  finds  you  good  to  eat,  you’ll  bo 
more  use  to  the  world  than  ever  I’ll  be !  (With  a  sigh  he 
returns  to  silent  meditation!) 

At  this  point  the  Lay-sister  opens  one  half  of  the  door 
inwards,  on  the  side  away  from  where  funifer  is  seated, 
and  begins  to  sweef  out  the  refuse.  As  she  does  so,  she 
sights  the  basket,  lays  by  her  broom,  and  comes  out  to 
inspect.  Then  she  sees  funifer,  but — his  face  being 
covered  by  his  hood — is  not  quite  sure  of  him. 

Lay-sister:  Brother,  Brother  Juniper,  is  that  you? 

Juniper  (melancholy  of  tone) :  Aye. 

Lay-sister  :  What  brings  you  here,  so  early? 

Juniper  :  Yon  thing  without  legs  asked  me  to  carry  it. 

In  there  is  food  for  you. 
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Lay-sister  ;  God  reward  your  charity,  Brother ! 

Juniper:  It’s  not  my  doing. 

Lay-sister  :  But  you  brought  it. 

Juniper  :  As  I  was  told.  There’s  no  charity  in  that. 
You’ve  just  got  to. 

Lay-sister  :  Who  was  it  told  you,  Brother? 

Juniper  :  Nobody  you  know.  But  one  that  you  do  told 
him,  maybe.  It’s  what’s  left  over  from  last  night,  that  they 
didn’t  eat  at  the  Bishop’s  table.  “  You’re  to  take  that  down 
to  the  little  Sisters,  by  the  Bishop’s  order,”  he  says.  So  if 
it’s  the  Bishop’s  orders,  it’s  not  for  us  to  doubt  but  it’s 
God’s  orders,  too.  So  you  can  thank  Him  for  it.  And 
if  you  thank  Him,  and  He  didn’t,  he’ll  forgive  you,  maybe. 

{All  this  is  said  so  cheerlessly  and  unlike  himself  to  those 
who  know  him  that  the  Sister's  attention  becomes  solici¬ 
tude.) 

Lay-sister:  Brother  .  .  .  what  is  the  matter? 

Juniper  :  All  the  world’s  the  matter  !  .  .  .  And  yet  God 
made  it :  though,  by  the  look  of  it,  you’d  never  think  so. 
Eh  !  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  little  Father  I’d  have  no  faith  in 
me  left ! 

Lay-sister  :  How  is  the  little  Father? 

Juniper  :  If  you’ll  fetch  Sister  Clare  you’ll  save  me 
telling  it  twice.  Where  is  she  ? 

Lay-sister  :  With  all  the  others  up  there,  saying  the 
office. 

Juniper  :  Tell  ’em,  when  they’ve  done,  I’ve  got  news  for 
’em  :  something  that  wants  more  praying  to  put  it  right  than 
I  can  do. 

Lay-sister  :  I  think  they  have  finished.  Brother;  I  don’t 
hear  them. 

{Indeed,  the  morning  office  is  already  over;  and  Sister 
Clare,  passing  the  window,  followed  by  others,  stofs  at 
sound  of  voices  below  and  looks  out.) 

Juniper  {meditatively)-.  No;  but  there’s  a  deal  goes 
on  in  the  world  that  we  can’t  hear — ever.  Yet  it  goes  on, 
Sister.  Twenty-three  years  ago,  here’s  where  I  first  set 
eyes  on  him. 

Lay-sister  :  Who  ? 

Juniper  :  The  little  Father.  .  .  .  He  was  young  then, 
and  beautiful  like  an  angel !  .  .  .  He  wasn’t  in  pain  then — 
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nor  hadn’t  any  sorrow — none  that  mattered.  He  was  build¬ 
ing  :  two  others  with  him.  ’Twas  then  I  came  :  and  Dom 
Silvestro — he  was  a  priest  he  was  then,  and  rich  :  and 
Sister  Giacomina,  she  came  too.  I  wish  she’d  come  now, 
Sister !  That  day,  I  remember,  she  said  a  thing — made 
\  the  little  Father  so  happy — that  he  just  stood  there,  where 
you  are  now.  Sister — saying  it  over  and  over  to  himself 
again  :  he  so  full  of  it ! 

Lay-sister  :  Saying  what  ? 

Juniper  :  “  All  the  world  is  a-building !  All  the  world 
is  a-building  !  ”  .  .  .  And  it  seemed  true  then.  {He  sighs 
heavily^ 

Clare  :  It  is  true  still.  Brother. 

Juniper  {looking  up) :  What?  Were  you  there  listening. 
Sister  dear?  True  is  it?  Where  do  you  get  that  from 
now? 

Clare  ;  From  the  world.  Brother :  God  is  in  it,  making 
us  grow  with  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Juniper  :  O  Sister !  dear  Sister  Clare,  come  down,  then, 
and  talk  to  me  !  It’s  you  I’ve  been  wanting,  that’s  got  the 
sense  and  the  understanding  to  make  me  sure  again  of 
things  I  can’t  be  sure  of  myself. 

Clare  :  I  am  coming.  Brother. 

{She  disappears  from  the  window.) 

Juniper  {shaking  his  head):  Eh,  but  she  knows;  she 
knows !  You  can  tell  it  by  her  voice.  .  .  .  And  there’s  the 
sun  goes  on  shining — right  into  my  eyes  ...  Not  into  my 
heart,  though.  My  heart  hasn’t  got  eyes  left  to  see  it  now. 

Clare  {appearing  at  the  gate):  The  little  Father, 
Brother;  how  is  he?  {Juniper  makes  a  forlorn  gesture, 
turns  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  weeps.  The  Lay-sister, 
awaiting  orders,  shows  the  basket  to  Sister  Clare)  Take 
it  in.  Sister,  and  when  you  have  emptied  it  bring  the  basket 
back  with  you.  Then  go  into  the  garden  and  pick  a  bunch 
of  lavender — for  all  of  us  :  from  the  bush  nearest  the  gate. 
Sister.  {JThe  Lay-sister,  with  a  motion  of  obedience,  goes 
•in  carrying  the  basket.  Sister  Clare  stands  watching 
Juniper)  The  little  Father  does  not  weep,  Brother.  So 
neither  must  we. 

Juniper  {struggling  to  express  himself) :  O  Sister,  it’s 
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not  because  he’s  dying  that  I’ve  lost  myself.  It’s  the  way 
they’re  making  him  die  is  what  breaks  my  heart.  Sister, 
they  are  killing  him  ! 

Clare  :  Where  is  he,  Brother.^  Two  days  ago  we  heard 
he  had  returned — not  to  Portiuncula,  but  to  Assisi. 

Juniper:  He’s  at  the  Bishop’s  palace,  Sister.  The 
citizens  have  put  a  guard  round  him. 

Clare  :  A  guard  ?  Why,  Brother  ? 

Juniper  :  So  that  he  mayn’t  get  out :  so  that  they  shan’t 
take  him  away.  He’s  got  to  stay  in  Assisi,  they  say — till 
he  dies  there. 

Clare  :  And  our  little  Father  :  what  does  he  say? 

Juniper  :  They  don’t  let  him  say  anything — that  they’ll 
give  any  heed  to.  He  wants  to  be  down  at  Portiuncula — 
for  the  end,  Sister,  so  as  to  be  where  he  first  made  us 
become  Brethren.  But  they  don’t  let  him  ! 

Clare  :  Doubt  not.  Brother,  if  it  be  God’s  will,  the  little 
Father  will  find  a  way  to  it. 

Juniper:  Yes,  Sister:  but  they  are  making  it  hard  for 
him. 

Clare  :  He  never  wanted  things  made  easy.  Brother. 

Juniper  :  No,  Sister,  dear  .  .  .  but  I’m  not  happy  about 
him;  nor  he’s  not  happy  about  himself,  either.  The  way 
they’ve  got  hold  of  him — it’s  like  the  Day  of  Judgment; 
and  them  with  a  pair  of  scales,  all  so  terribly  holy,  weigh¬ 
ing  the  pieces  of  him.  And  there  they  sit,  like  a  row  of 
death-candles,  watching  him,  and  one  of  them  with  a  big 
extinguisher,  holding  it  over  his  head,  ready  to  come  down 
on  him,  and  pinch  him  out  the  shape  they  want  him  to  be. 

Clare  :  What  shape.  Brother  ? 

Juniper  :  They  are  breaking  him  to  bits,  to  make  a 
miracle  of  him  !  It’s  just  this.  Sister  (he  breaks  into  weef- 
ing),  it’s  just  this  :  they  want  him  dead  and  gone  to  his 
glory,  more  than  they  want  him  alive  ! 

Clare  :  He  wants  that  himself.  Brother. 

Juniper:  He  has  the  right  to  want  it:  they  haven’t! 
They  want  it  for  bad  reasons,  not  good  ones  like  him. 

Clare  :  Do  not  forget  charity,  Brother  ! 

Juniper:  No,  Sister.  But  it’s  in  queer  places  one  has 
to  look  to  find  her,  nowadays.  They’ve  put  her  away.  He 
wants  her  at  his  side  to  comfort  him — so  that  he  can  smile 
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and  laugh,  when  the  pain  lets  him.  They  won’t  let  him 
smile  :  they  won’t  let  him  laugh,  either;  it’s  not  holy  enough 
for  ’em. 

Clare  :  But  he  always  has  you.  Brother. 

Juniper  :  Yes,  Sister;  but  what  can  I  do?  Playing  the 
fool  is  all  I’m  good  for. 

Clare  :  That  is  where  you  are  of  most  use  to  him. 
Juniper. 

Juniper:  Yes,  Sister;  but  they  don’t  think  so.  That’s 
why  I  was  turned  out  and  sent  here — on  “an  errand  of 
charity.”  .  .  .  Do  you  know,  Sister,  I  was  tempted — 

sore  tempted,  I  was — as  soon  as  I’d  got  through  the  gate 
where  no  one  could  see,  to  throw  it  all  away  and  run  back 
again,  and  just  pretend  I’d  brought  it? 

Clare  {smiling) :  You  did  well,  Brother,  not  to  yield  to 
the  temptation.  {A  Sister  appears  within  the  grille  as  if  to 
make  request.  Clare  beckons f)  Yes,  Sisters,  come  and 
listen,  all  of  you.  {^he  Sisters  appear^  and  stand  looking 
out  at  Juniper  through  the  grilled)  {Then  to  Juniper)  For 
would  not  the  little  Father  wish  that  we  should  have  news 
of  him  ?  Are  not  we  also  his  sheep  in  another  fold  ?  And 
is  not  his  voice  dear  to  us  ? 

Juniper  :  Yes,  Sister. 

Clare  :  And  who  can  bring  him  near  to  us  better  than 
you,  Brother  Juniper?  Had  you  come  empty-handed  you 
would  have  been  as  welcome.  {Taking  the  basket  from 
the  hand  oj  the  Lay -sister,  she  sets  it  outside  again,  while 
the  Lay-sister  goes  on  her  errand  to  the  garden)  But  had 
you  not  come  at  all  you  would  have  left  us  hungry  and 
sorrowful,  having  no  word  of  him.  Did  he  send  us  no 
message  ? 

Juniper  {shaking  his  head) :  He  was  asleep.  Sister. 
That’s  how  they  got  me  away — he  being  asleep,  and  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  it. 

Clare  :  That  is  good  news.  Brother — that  the  little 
Father  can  sleep.  Give  us  more  news  of  him. 

Juniper  :  Eh  !  There  he  lies — just  a  bright  shadow  of 
himself — in  the  room  the  Bishop  has  lodged  him.  It’s  a 
great  honour,  so  they  tell  me.  Yes,  I  suppose;  but  it  isn’t 
quiet  and  comfortable  like  Portiuncula  would  be.  All  hours 
there’s  folk  pushing  in  and  out — peering  at  him ;  and  twice 
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a  day  having  him  up  to  the  window,  showing  him  to  the 
people;  and  he  too  sick  by  rights  to  see  anybody.  “  Take 
me  down  to  Portiuncula !  ”  he  says,  but  his  voice  is  all 
so  weak  now  they  pretend  not  to  hear  him;  so  nothing’s 
done.  And  he  pining  to  go.  Sister !  It’s  hard,  hard  treat¬ 
ment  they’re  giving  him ;  but  I  can’t  make  ’em  do  different 
— can  I  ? 

Clare  :  Maybe  no,  Brother.  Do  not  let  that  discourage 
you. 

Juniper  :  If  it’d  do  him  any  good,  me  standing  on  my 
head  all  day,  or  having  myself  beaten  or  flayed  alive  for 
him — I  wouldn’t  wish  for  better  than  have  it  done  to  me. 

Clare  :  I  well  believe  it.  Brother. 

Juniper  :  Yesterday — while  ’twas  going  on,  the  way 
I’ve  been  telling  you — the  little  Father  (he  can’t  see  now. 
Sister,  hardly  at  all  with  his  eyes,  the  light  such  a  pain  to 
’em) — “  Who’s  there?  ”  he  says.  “  It’s  me.  Father,”  says 
I ;  “  and  there’s  others  waiting  outside,  wanting  to  have 
w'ord  of  you.”  And  so  there  were.  Sister,  and  Father  Elias 
preaching  to  them — all  about  how  holy  he  was,  there  in 
the  midst  of  us.  Then  the  little  Father,  “  Sing  !  ”  he  says 
to  me.  So  I  sang.  Sister.  And  you  know  what  kind  of  a 
voice  I’ve  got.  Then  he  sang,  too;  and  a  wonder  it  was 
where  he  got  his  voice  from — the  Lord  helping  him;  but 
like  enough  me  being  the  stronger  there  was  more  noise  than 
tune  to  it;  so  we’d  hardly  got  started  when,  killed  of  his 
preaching,  in  comes  Father  Elias — eyes  first — they  were 
so  out  of  his  head.  Sister.  “  You  mustn’t  make  that  noise 
here  !  ”  he  says.  “  We  can’t  help  it,”  says  the  little  Father, 
“we  are  hungry  for  Heaven.”  And  then  Father  Elias,  to 
make  a  short  bolt  of  it,  tells  him  it’s  not  the  proper  and 
expected  way  for  a  saint  to  die  in.  “  Maybe  not,”  says 
the  little  Father,  “  but  it’s  the  right  way  for  a  sinner.  For 
in  all  my  sinful  life,”  he  says,  “  I’ve  never  praised  God  as 
much  as  I  ought  to  do;  so  I’m  making  up  for  it  now.” 
Then  Father  Elias  gets  the  Bishop  to  him — but  that’s  no 
good;  for,  between  them,  the  Bishop — by  God’s  mercy — 
hasn’t  a  thought  he  can  call  his  own;  so  leave  it  for  the 
Doctor  to  say  whether  or  no  it’s  good  for  nim.  And  the 
Doctor,  God  being  merciful,  says  anything’s  good  for  him 
to  do  now  that  pleases  him,  so  long  as  it’s  within  reason. 
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So  then,  Father  Elias  leaving  us  for  a  while,  he  sends  me 
for  Brother  Bernard,  and  Brother  Giles,  and  Brother  John 
— not  one  of  us  with  a  voice  you  can  fit  a  tune  to — that 
we  may  all  sing  joyfully  together — or  separately  maybe — 
according  to  how  we  feel  about  it.  So  there  we  were. 
Sister,  our  hearts  full  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  little 
Father — making  a  great  noise,  like  as  he’d  asked  us  to  do — 
and  Father  Elias  in  and  out  the  whole  time,  on  the  flutter 
like  a  cook  when  the  pancakes  are  burning — wanting  it 
to  stop,  but  not  knowing  how — the  Doctor  having  said  it 
was  good  for  him.  So  when  the  little  Father  sleeps  we 
stop  for  a  while,  and  when  he  wakes  we  go  on  again.  It’s 
a  wonderful  concert  we’ve  been  having.  Sister;  and  a 
marvel  how  the  little  Father  doesn’t  tire  of  it.  It’s  making 
a  great  scandal.  Father  Elias  says,  and  he  fears  if  the  Pope 
hears  of  it  he’ll  not  make  a  saint  of  him.  Is  he  doing 
it  for  a  penance,  do  you  think.  Sister  ? 

Clare  :  No,  Brother. 

Juniper:  What  for,  then? 

Clare:  For  love — of  you,  and  the  Brethren,  and 
Portiuncula. 

Juniper  :  Love?  I  wish  we  all  loved  him,  as  he  loves 
us.  Sister,  what’s  the  use  for  us  to  say  we  love  him,  and 
then  do  all  so  different  from  what  he’d  have  us  do  ? 

Clare  :  That  is  what  we  are  always  doing  to  Christ, 
Brother,  when  we  sin.  And  since  we  make  Him  suffer, 
must  not  the  little  Father  suffer  also  in  like  kind? 

•  Juniper  :  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  it’s  not  fair  to  either, 
is  it.  Sister? 

Clare  :  No,  Brother. 

Juniper  :  Here,  only  the  other  day,  we  were  bringing 
him  back  home  again.  “Take  me  back  to  Assisi  soon,” 
he’d  told  us.  “  Soon!  ”  We  knew  what  that  meant :  that 
if  we  were  too  long  he’d  never  get  there.  So  we  were 
bringing  him  as  fast  as  he  could  bear  it — the  shortest  way, 
by  Perugia.  Then  we  heard.  Sister,  that  in  Perugia  they 
wanted  to  catch  him,  and  keep  him — so  that  they  might 
have  his  body ! — and  had  sent  out  a  band  to  lie  in  wait  for 
him.  Is  that  loving  him  ?  Is  that  loving  him,  I  say  ? 

Clare  :  No,  Brother,  lust  of  possession  is  not  love. 
But  some  day  they  will  know  better. 
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Juniper:  Aye,  “possession.”  And  didn’t  the  little 
Father  say  we  were  to  have  none? 

Clare:  Well,  Brother? 

Juniper:  So,  when  Father  Elias  hears  of  it,  he  sends 
word  we’re  to  go  the  other  way,  by  Foligno.  And  when 
they  in  Assisi  hear  of  it — the  citizens — they  send  armed 
men  to  be  a  guard  for  him — against  them  of  Perugia.  Oh, 
think  of  that  happening  to  him/  Doesn’t  it  hit  your  heart? 

.  .  .  When  I  saw  them  come  out  with  swords  and  with 
spears  to  take  him,  I  thought  of  Him  in  the  garden  at 
Gethsemane,  and  I  wondered  which  was  going  to  kiss  him 
for  a  sign  to  the  rest.  They  all  kissed  him.  Sister, — hands, 
feet,  cord  of  his  girdle,  hem  of  his  robe !  And  the  little 
Father  gave  them  a  sweet  blessing;  but  he  was  crying. 
Sister.  They  were  breaking  his  heart  for  him,  but  he  said 
nothing.  ’T wasn’t  his  life  they  cared  about,  for  the  wonder 
that  was  in  it :  ’twas  his  body,  that’s  going  to  make  them 
rich ! 

Clare  :  But  where  his  body  lies.  Brother,  he  will  not  be. 

Juniper  :  No,  Sister. 

CiARE  :  Therefore  what  they  do  to  his  body  matters 
little. 

Juniper  :  No,  Sister. 

Clare  :  Neither  to  him,  nor  to  any  that  truly  love  him. 
Therefore  be  of  good  cheer.  Brother,  as  he  would  have  us 
be.  And  when  you  go  back,  sing  to  him  again. 

Juniper  :  You  comfort  me.  Sister.  I  knew  you  could 
do  it,  if  anybody. 

Clare  :  So  now.  Brother,  return  quickly,  for  when  he 
wakes  again  he  will  need  you. 

Juniper  :  I’ve  a  sort  of  fear.  Sister,  that  when  I  go  back 
Father  Elias  will  have  locked  me  out. 

Clare  :  He  will  not.  Brother.  But  if  he  did  there  would 
still  be  others.  Sister,  have  you  brought  what  I  told  you  ? 

Lay-sister  :  They  all  have  it,  little  Mother,  between 
them.  I  gave  it  to  them.  {T hrough  the  grille,  one  sees  that 
each  Sister  has  in  her  hand  a  few  sfrigs  of  lavender,  which 
they  have  just  received  from  the  Lay-sister.) 

Clare  :  Here  is  some  of  our  lavender.  Brother.  Give 
it  to  the  little  Father  from  all  of  us.  Tell  him  it  is  from 
the  bush  which  he  planted.  Tell  him  it  grows  well,  and 
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is  now  full  of  flower.  And,  when  you  give  it  him,  give  him 
our  love,  Brother;  and  say  that  we  all  pray  for  him  that 
he  may  have  joy.  ij'he  Sisters  stretch  out  their  hands 
through  the  grille;  Juniper  collects  the  lavender  into  one 
bunch.  The  Sisters  surrender  their  gift  with  little  murmurs 
of  love.  Juniper  responds  with  nods  and  smiles.  Mean¬ 
while  Brother  Jerome  has  entered  and  is  surveying  the 
scene  with  an  air  not  of  entire  approval.  He  waits,  how¬ 
ever,  till  the  whole  bunch  is  collected  before  speaking!) 

Jerome  :  Brother  Juniper,  you  are  wanted. 

J  UNiPER  {itirning  in  trepidation)  :  Who  wants  me  ? 

Jerome:  Father  Minister,  Brother  Elias  wants  you. 

.  .  .  My  Lord  Bishop  wants  you.  .  .  .  And  the  little 
Father  wants  you. 

Juniper  :  Holy  Trinity  !  All  three  of  ’em.  What’s  hap¬ 
pening  now? 

Jerome  :  They  are  taking  the  little  Father  to  Portiun- 
cula.  You  are  to  go  with  him.  The  little  Father  will  not 
start  till  you’re  there  to  go  with  him.  {With  a  whoop  of 
joy,  and  a  kick  to  the  basket  which  lies  in  his  way.  Juniper 
makes  a  sprint  across  the  stage  and  is  o ff) 

Jerome  {calling  after  him):  Brother  Juniper — your 
basket ! 

Clare  :  Aye  !  But  run,  run.  Juniper !  Oh,  what  a  joy¬ 
ful  pair  of  legs.  The  Lord  be  with  them  ! 

Jerome  {in  tone  of  rebuke) :  The  Lord  does  not  rejoice 
in  any  man’s  legs.  Sister. 

Clare  :  Perhaps  not.  Brother  !  But  when  a  man’s  heart 
is  in  them,  as  Brother  Juniper’s  is  now — it  becomes  a 
question. 

Jerome  :  Which  I  cannot  discuss,  Sister. 

Clare  :  No,  Brother.  Oh,  Sisters,  how  much  ought  we 
not  to  thank  God  for  the  making  of  this  Juniper !  There 
goes  love  to  the  little  Father  !  Run,  run.  Juniper  !  Run  ! 
{Entirely  oblivious  to  the  disapproval  of  Brother  Jerome, 
the  Sisters  all  stand  at  the  grille  watching  the  departure 
of  Juniper,  and  the  excited  motion  of  their  hands  is  like 
the  fluttering  of  doves.  Jerome  grudgingly  picks  up  the 
basket  left  by  J tmiper  and  goes  his  disapproving  way  back 
to  Assisi.)  [Curtain.] 
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ZINOVIEFF’S  OVERTHROW  AND  AFTER 
By  Robert  Crozier  Long 

The  collapse  of  Zinovieff,  till  lately  dictator  of  Leningrad 
and  the  most  vigorous  if  least  effective  figure  in  the  Left 
wing  of  Soviet  Communism,  marks  the  end  of  a  minor 
struggle  for  Communist  principle  and  for  political  power. 
It  probably  marks  the  beginning  of  a  major  struggle  in 
which  economic  principles,  internal  power,  and  inter¬ 
national  policy  will  all  play  interconnected  parts.  The 
Soviet  Union  system  has  simply  got  out  of  one  crisis  into 
another.  The  first  crisis,  that  provoked  by  Zinovieff  at 
the  Communist  Congress  last  December,  and  now  ter¬ 
minated  by  his  dismissal,  was  little  more  than  what  Ger¬ 
mans  call  a  Putsch^  a  flash  in  the  pan  which  might,  but  was 
not  likely  to,  have  exploded  the  neighbouring  powder- 
barrel. 

Of  the  second  crisis  one  can  say  that  it  will  be  bigger 
and  more  enduring,  but  one  cannot  yet  say  what  its  nature 
will  be.  Superficially  its  nature  is  a  struggle  between 
Leningrad’s  diehard  Communism  and  the  so  far  successful 
policy  of  expediency  and  compromise  pursued  at  Moscow. 
The  suppressed  but  not  yet  annihilated  Leningradists 
might  conceivably  capture  the  Kremlin,  and  restore  the 
raw  Communism  of  191 7-1920.  But  the  deeper  nature  of 
the  crisis  may  be  something  very  different,  something  which 
may  confirm  and  consolidate  the  Soviet  Union’s  political 
and  economic  system  by  giving  it  a  non-revolutionary, 
permanent  form  similar  to  the  old  forms  of  Europe.  The 
Russian  Revolution,  that  is,  may  be  at  an  end.  Its  end 
would  inevitably  involve  the  cessation  of  the  Dictatorship 
of  the  Proletariat,  that  is  of  the  handful  of  urban  workmen, 
which  materialises  through  the  acts  of  the  misnamed 
Bolshevik  oligarchy  in  the  Kremlin. 

One  says  “  misnamed  ”  because  the  strength  of  the 
official  Bolsheviks,  who  somewhat  resemble  the  Janissaries 
or  Memelukes,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  no  oligarchy. 
They  take  in  all  men  who  are  fit  and  disciplined,  and  they 
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expel  ruthlessly  all  who  are  not  both.  The  termination  of 
this  system  would  produce  something  like  a  tolerated 
Opposition,  which  is  the  essence  of  European  political 
systems.  As  long  as  Russia’s  Revolution  persists  toler¬ 
ance  is  impossible.  If  the  Revolution  is  really  at  an 
end,  overt  divergences  of  opinion  are  not  only  possible 
but  are  inevitable.  The  enforcement  of  uniform  political 
opinions  permanently  is  inconceivable.  It  was  not  the 
rule  even  under  the  Russian  autocracy.  The  real 
significance  of  the  Leningrad  revolt  may  therefore  lie  not 
in  attempted  counter-revolution  but  in  the  decline  of  revo¬ 
lution  itself.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  though 
Zinovieff  and  his  big  following  are  suppressed  they  cannot 
be  eradicated.  As  long  as  Zinovieff  is  still  at  the  head 
of  the  Communist  International,  which  in  theory  is  supreme 
even  over  Communist  Moscow,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Kremlin’s  triumph  is  definitive. 

The  crisis  was  a  political  crisis,  even  though  it  drew  its 
strength  from  an  economic  crisis  which  began  with  the 
failure  of  last  year’s  export  programme.  The  Bolsheviks, 
though  known  abroad  mainly  through  their  radical 
economic  measures,  have  never  pretended  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  primarily  an  economic  State.  Soviet  Russia 
is  still  the  old  political  Russia  with  its  contests  for  power 
at  home,  its  aspirations  for  prestige,  and  its  claim  to  have 
a  “  mission  ”  to  the  benighted  outside  world.  An 
economic  revolution  could  be  put  through  only  by  con¬ 
solidating  such  a  political  State.  “  The  primacy  of  policy 
over  economics,”  said  Lenin  in  one  of  his  essays  on  the 
New  Economc  Policy,  “  is  an  unqualified  tenet,”  and  he 
added  that  Marxism  (as  he  characteristically  called  Bol¬ 
shevism)  could  be  established  only  on  political  lines.  The 
opposition  of  the  last  half-year  between  Leningrad  and 
Moscow  was  primarily  political.  It  was  even  inter¬ 
national-political.  While  Zinovieff,  at  the  head  of  the 
“  Comintern,”  aimed  at  co-operation  with  the  radical  ele¬ 
ments  of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  his  strongest 
opponent,  Stalin,  turned  his  face  towards  the  East.  He 
ridiculed  the  weakness  of  German,  French  and  British 
Communism,  and  he  concentrated  interest  and  intrigue  in 
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Asia.  The  Chinese  Bolshevik  outbreak  was  not  an 
accident, 

Zinovieff’s  views  on  domestic  politics,  though  more  ex¬ 
treme  than  the  Kremlin’s,  were  also  paradoxically  more 
European.  The  Kremlin  worked  first  of  all  for  the  State 
interest,  here  following  the  methods  of  the  Romanoffs. 
Could  the  State  interest  only  be  served.  Communist  prin¬ 
ciples  and  prejudices  might  be  thrown  overboard;  and 
thrown  overboard  they  have  been  ever  since  early  1921. 
This  policy  was  inevitably  the  policy  of  a  few  men — 
Conservatives,  experts,  compromisers.  It  was  therefore 
the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  pushed  to  extremes. 
Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  in  Soviet  Russia  has  pro¬ 
fessedly  meant  rule  by  the  minority  of  urban  industrial 
workmen.  Once  this  usurpation  was  held  to  be  legitimate 
and  expedient  it  was  natural  to  push  the  principle  farther, 
and  to  entrust  all  power  to  the  Conservatives,  the  experts 
and  the  compromisers  at  the  top.  Compared  with  this 
system,  Zinovieff’s  extremism  was  almost  Democracy.  He 
demanded  for  the  workmen  a'  real  share  in  power,  which 
would  be  exercised  through  restored  Councils  of  Work¬ 
men’s  Deputies.  As  Leningrad  regarded  the  State  interest 
as  subordinate,  it  was  in  this  respect  nearer  to  Western 
Parliamentarism,  The  fanatics  of  pure  Communism  and 
the  champions  of  “  popular  ”  Government  were  one  and 
the  same  individuals.  It  was  natural  that  the  youths 
organisations  of  Leningrad,  while  frantic  enthusiasts  for 
Communism,  also  agitated  for  a  share  in  political  power. 
This  was  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  the  autocracy,  when 
University  students  clamored  for  a  Constitution.  And  the 
history  of  the  autocracy  again  repeated  itself  six  months 
before  Zinovieff’s  fall,  when  the  Kremlin  took  measures 
of  repression  against  Leningrad’s  undisciplined  young 
men. 

The  crisis  was  political,  and  though  it  began  only 
last  mid-winter  its  political  causes  were  old.  The 
economic  factor  later  appeared.  In  the  winter  of 
1925-26  for  the  first  time  since  1921  the  New  Economic 
Policy  seemed  to  be  failing.  The  Policy  was  the  well- 
justified  boast  of  the  Kremlin.  To  paraphrase  President 
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Rykoff’s  last  speech  on  the  currency :  “  All  sacrifices  to 
expediency  have  just  been  justified  by  results.”  The 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  a  material  reality,  had  been  saved 
by  abating  Communism,  which  is  first  of  all  merely  a 
principle.  This  reasoning  was  cogent  as  long  as  the 
N.E.P.  flourished,  but  when  it  seemed  that  the  N.E.P. 
was  beginning  to  die,  logic  passed  to  the  diehard  Com¬ 
munists  in  Leningrad.  Leningrad  necessarily  rejoiced  at 
the  economic  difficulties  of  last  winter.  “  We  have  sacri¬ 
ficed,”  it  said,  “  principles,  suppressed  enthusiasms,  and 
watered  propaganda  for  the  sake  of  material  gains.  Now 
we  see  that  the  material  gains  are  losses.  Our  economic 
condition  would  be  better  to-day  had  we  adhered  to  the 
crude  local  Communism  of  1918.”  The  moment  chosen 
for  revolt  by  Zinovieff  and  by  his  numerous  party  (which 
was  not  confined  to  Leningrad — Kameneff  also  had  his 
revolt)  was  the  moment  when  industry,  home  and  foreign 
trade  currency,  and  in  fact  everything  economic  except 
the  still  flourishing  federal  finances,  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  ruin. 

While  this  threat  has  dwindled  it  has  not  yet  been  over¬ 
come.  In  this  fact  lies  the  possibility  of  a  new  and  more 
successful  revolt  by  the  temporarily  beaten  Left.  The 
economic  crisis  of  last  winter  arose  exclusively  on  the 
basis  of  crop  factors,  and  the  crop  factors  of  1926  will 
probably  decide  whether  the  revolt  is  dead  or  merely 
dormant.  To  foreigners  last  winter’s  troubles  were  first 
advertised  by  the  threat  to  the  tchervonetz  currency.  This 
threat  was  admitted  by  President  Rykoff  to  be  so  serious 
that  only  “  ruthless  measures,”  he  said,  could  avert  it. 
The  real  trouble  had  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1925,  with 
failure  to  export  grain  according  to  the  programme. 
Grain  export  was  the  key  to  the  rouble  exchange.  This 
again  was  a  repetition  of  history.  During  his  historical 
struggle  with  German  rouble-exchange  speculators  Count 
Witte  boasted  to  the  Council  of  State  that  the  issue  would 
be  decided  not  in  the  Berlin  Burgstrasse  but  on  the  wheat- 
fields  of  the  Ukraine.  In  general  this  is  still  true.  The 
Soviets  have  indeed  a  weapon  which  Witte  had  not,  in  that 
their  foreign  trade  monopoly  enables  them  to  reduce 
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imports  and  so  to  influence  the  exchanges — at  the  cost  of 
starving  their  country  of  necessary  manufactured  goods. 
The  crops  of  1925  were  the  best  since  the  Revolution, 
Large  exports,  which  were  to  pay  for  correspondingly  large 
imports  of  raw  materials  and  industrial  plant,  constituted 
the  official  foreign  trade  plan  for  the  business  year  1925-26, 
But  the  buying  up  and  mobilisation  of  crops  failed.  For 
the  buying-up  failure  there  were  many  reasons.  The  chief 
reason  was  that  the  peasantry,  while  able  to  obtain  stable 
money  for  their  surplus  produce,  could  not  convert  it  into 
the  manufactured  goods  which  they  needed.  The  wares 
famine  was  universal.  For  practical  purposes  the  moujik 
of  1925  with  a  good  rouble  was  little  better  off  than  a 
moujik  of  1920  with  a  bad  one.  Grain  was  held  back  from 
the  Governmental  buying  centres.  When  later  it  began 
to  come  in  abundantly,  the  condition  of  road  transport  was 
bad,  and  this  trouble  was  aggravated  by  the  chronic  rail¬ 
way  difficulties,  and,  of  course,  by  the  chronic  official 
incapacity.  The  export  programme  was  cut  down,  and 
the  import  programme  had  also  necessarily  to  be  cut  down. 
Next  followed  a  drastic  reduction  of  the  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  programme.  This  reduction  was  a  political  misfor¬ 
tune,  The  Soviets  push  industrialisation  for  reasons 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  economics.  When  Count 
Witte  industrialised  at  high  tension,  his  enemies  declared 
that  he  was  undermining  an  autocracy  based  upon  rural 
submissiveness.  Soviet  Russia’s  peasantry  is  submissive 
through  inertia  and  not  through  good  will,  and  the  only 
buttress  of  the  State  is  the  city  workman.  The  Kremlin 
had  therefore  two  reasons  for  industrialisation — one 
economic,  one  political — to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  urban 
labour.  From  both  points  of  view  the  winter  of  1925-26 
looked  unpleasantly  black. 

Late  in  the  winter  it  was  affirmed  that  the  tchervonetz 
currency  was  depreciated.  This  was  not  true  and  could 
not  be.  The  tchervonetz  is  not  officially  quoted  on  im¬ 
portant  European  Bourses;  and  Moscow  not  only  quoted 
it  at  par  but  also  maintained  in  fact  the  par  quotation. 
This  was  not  difficult.  Sales  of  exchange  were  severely 
rationed,  imports  were  cut  down,  and  considerable  German 
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and  other  foreign  export  credits  were  negotiated.  But 
even  officially  it  was  admitted  that  on  the  Black  Bourses 
of  Moscow  and  Petrograd  sterling  and  dollars  were  being 
sold  at  a  25  to  30  per  cent,  premium.  This  illicit  depre¬ 
ciation  lasted  only  a  short  time ;  and  its  life  was  shortened 
by  the  summary  shooting  of  three  officials  for  the  mere 
offence  of  surreptitiously  dealing  in  pounds.  But  though 
Moscow  did  its  best  to  export  copiously  and  to  limit  im¬ 
ports,  it  could  not,  owing  to  the  indispensability  of  certain 
imports,  keep  a  balance  in  its  foreign  trade.  The  period 
of  active  foreign  trade  balances,  which  enabled  the  State 
Bank  to  accumulate  large  gold  and  exchange  reserves,  had 
come  to  an  end.  In  the  first  nine  months,  ending  June 
30th  last,  of  the  business  year  1925-26,  exports  totalled 
only  437,400,000  roubles,  against  521,100,000  roubles 
imports.  If  this  condition  continues  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  present  business  year  and  in  the  business  year  1926-27, 
the  economic  reconstruction  programme  will  be  at  best 
seriously  impeded,  and  at  worst  a  new  and  much  more 
serious  currency  crisis  may  result. 

Every  measure  possible  is  being  taken  to  avert  this  mis¬ 
fortune.  Not  content  with  its  Foreign  Trade  Monopoly 
power  to  forbid  imports  absolutely,  the  Council  of  People’s 
Commissaries  last  June  greatly  increased  the  import  duties 
on  a  number  of  luxury  or  semi-necessary  wares.  On  some 
articles  it  increased  duties  to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
But  these  measures  will  not  avail  except  under  one  con¬ 
dition,  and  that  condition  is  the  copious  export  of  grain. 
This,  as  already  indicated,  is  not  a  mere  question  of  a 
good  harvest.  A  good  harvest,  as  in  1925,  may  merely 
start  a  vicious  circle.  The  circle  consists  of  :  good  crops, 
prospect  of  abundant  money  for  peasants,  consequent 
big  demand  by  peasants  for  industrial  products,  failure 
to  meet  demand,  peasant  reluctance  to  sell  surplus  grain, 
failure  of  export  plan,  curtailment  of  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  machinery,  consequent  reduction  of  indus¬ 
trial  production  programme,  persistence  of  wares  famines, 
and  again,  next  year,  unwillingness  of  peasantry  to  sell 
their  surplus  grain.  If  the  crops  of  1926  turned  out  badly, 
trouble  would  come  without  these  intermediate  causes. 
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But  good  crops  seem  to  be  assured.  They  are  particularly 
good  in  the  Ukraine,  the  Crimea  and  the  Volga  district. 
The  official  chart  published  in  the  early  summer  showed 
only  one  small  patch  of  territory  (near  the  North-East 
European  frontier)  where  the  crops  were  below  average. 
On  the  ist  June,  1925,  the  crops  condition  index  for  the 
whole  Soviet  Union  (an  ascending  index  with  3  equalling 
“average”)  was  3.1;  and  this  improved  to  3.3  at  date  of 
harvesting,  and  was  followed  by  a  record  yield.  (The 
yield  was,  nevertheless,  3,000,000  tons  lower  than  the 
highest  estimate.)  On  June  ist  this  year  the  index  was 
3.3,  on  July  ist  it  had  improved  to  3.34,  and  in  the  Southern 
wheat  districts  it  was  as  high  as  3.7.  The  actual  grain 
crop  of  1925  totalled  4,067  million  puds,  or,  with  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  State  farms,  4,144  million  puds.  Of  this,  after 
provision  for  home  consumption,  an  estimated  789  to  622 
million  puds  remained  over  for  export  and  reserve,  but 
owing  to  the  defective  concentration,  only  64,600,000  puds 
were  actually  exported  for  the  first  half  of  the  business 
year.  While  the  crops  this  year  will  probably  be  very 
good,  the  success  of  their  mobilisation  is  again  in  doubt. 
A  w'eek  before  his  death  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Economy,  Dzerzhinsky,  expressed  the  fear 
that  despite  his  six  months’  efforts  to  provide  sufficient 
manufactured  goods,  the  peasants  would  again  refuse  to 
sell.  A  further  threat  lies  in  the  food  price-fall.  This 
has  already  begun.  The  peasants  are  interested  in  two 
apparently  incompatible  things,  a  big  volume  of  crops  and 
high  food  prices.  Before  the  bad  crops  of  1924  agricultural 
prices  were  relatively  very  much  lower  than  industrial, 
and  this  “  scissors,”  as  the  disparity  was  called,  refused  to 
close.  The  semi-famine  of  1924  led  to  a  great  rise  in 
agricultural  prices,  and  for  some  time,  with  the  high  prices- 
index  of  200  (basis  100  in  19 13- 14)  for  manufactured 
goods,  the  agricultural  prices-index  was  around  190.  But 
last  spring  the  “scissors”  began  to  open  again,  and  in 
May,  June  and  July,  food  prices  fell  considerably.  Mean¬ 
time  industrial  prices  rose,  though  very  slightly.  The 
newly  increased  price  disparity,  taken  together  with  the 
shortage  of  manufactured  goods,  may  easily  impede  the 
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concentration  of  the  1926  crops,  and  if  so  in  the  business 
year  1926-27,  as  in  1925-26,  the  abundance  of  the  crops 
may  be  in  vain.  Concentration  and  export  may  for  a 
second  time  fail,  import  of  necessary  goods  for  industrial 
production  may  again  be  retarded,  and  the  vicious  circle 
may  again  be  completed.  Worst  of  all,  the  currency,  the 
one  unqualified  success  of  the  N.E.P.,  may  again  be 
threatened. 

In  his  speech  on  the  threatened  currency  collapse. 
President  Rykoff  declared  that  the  necessary  remedy  is 
Industrialisation.  Industrialisation,  he  said,  is  the  direct 
cure  for  the  ills  of  Agriculture.  An  exfortahle  surplus  of 
agricultural  products,  which  is  something  different  from 
a  mere  surplus,  is  attainable  only  by  elevating  the  material 
standard  of  peasant  life,  and  this  elevation  must  consist 
primarily  in  the  purchase  by  the  country  of  goods  produced 
by  the  cities.  The  Soviet  Press  has  for  months  past  been 
discussing  devices  for  attaining  this  aim.  But  the  official 
attitude  here,  as  always,  is  ambiguous.  On  the  one  hand 
one  reads  of  the  necessity  of  admitting  private  initiative — 
with  this  aim  a  Commission  is  at  present  investigating 
“  The  Part  of  Private  Capital  in  Business.”  A  long  series 
of  concessions  and  leases  to  natives  and  foreigners  proves 
that  this  attitude  is  not  all  empty  demonstration.  The  am¬ 
biguity  lies  in  the  fact  that  empty  demonstrations  against 
“Capitalism”  are  simultaneously  made  in  order  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  Communist  die-hards.  Last  spring  the  official 
Ekonomitcheskaya  Zhisn  published  a  series  of  articles  to 
prove  that  State  Industry,  with  which  is  classed  co-opera¬ 
tive  industry,  plays  an  ever  more  important  rdle  in  the 
whole  nation’s  manufacturing,  while  private  industry 
relatively  declines.  In  the  business  year  1923-24,  State 
industry’s  production  was  63.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  in 
1925-26,  according  to  programme,  it  is  to  be  71.5  per  cent. 
Co-operative  industry’s  share  rose  in  the  same  time  from 
3.6  to  4.6  per  cent.  Private  industry’s  share  declined  from 
3.5  to  2.7  per  cent.  The  remaining  industrial  production 
was  provided  by  the  petty  {kusiarniye)  industries,  con¬ 
ducted  by  peasants,  or  at  home.  The  absolute  production 
of  all  four  kinds  of  industry  increased.  Since  1920-21,  the 
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worst  post-war  year,  the  value  rose  from  981  million  roubles 
to  3>950  millions  in  1924-25,  or  from  17.4  per  cent,  of  a 
pre-war  figure  of  5,621  million  roubles,  to  70.3  per  cent. 
In  the  last-mentioned  business  year  the  whole  national 
production,  agricultural  and  industrial,  was  reported  at 
13,576  million  roubles.  There  is  a  “Gosplan”  scheme 
providing  for  its  increase  to  24,491  million  roubles  in 
1929-30,  with  complete  estimates  for  the  intervening 
years.  This  plan  assumes  many  things,  and  ignores  pos¬ 
sible  accidents,  and  it  is,  therefore,  more  than  unreliable. 

The  vicissitudes  to  which  “  Gosplan  ”  programmes  for 
even  one  year  ahead  are  subject  are  illustrated  by  the 
collapse  of  the  manufacturing  programme  for  1925-26. 
This  programme  provided  for  an  increase  of  no  less  than 
49.1  per  cent,  above  the  output  of  2,774  million  roubles 
in  1924-25.  How  it  was  injured  by  the  failure  to  export 
grain  and  to  import  machinery,  failures  which  compelled 
its  radical  revision,  appears  from  the  following  table  : — 

Business  Year  1925-26. 
Original  Plan  Revised  Plan. 

Millions  of  Roubles. 

551-6  550-9 

803.4  803.4 

104.9  120.0 

1.324-7  1.154-8 

332.6  296.6 

79-1  77.2 

63.8  50.7 

171.6  103. I 

173.8  124.7 

527.7  217.6 

4,140.6  3.499-0 

The  mere  accident  of  the  crops  concentration  fiasco  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  big  programme  reduction  shown.  Many  other 
one-year  programmes  have  ended  in  similar  failures. 
Sometimes  in  individual  branches  they  have  shown  success 
greater  than  estimated  in  the  programmes.  In  general 
Soviet  industrial-production  statistics  are  reliable  (and 
then  not  altogether  reliable)  only  when  they  record  past 
facts.  In  the  first  half  of  the  business  year  1925-26,  the 
actually  attained  value  of  industrial  output  is  put  at 
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1.752.5  million  roubles,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  re¬ 

quired  50  per  cent,  of  the  above-shown  revised  programme. 
But  the  revised  programme  itself  was  compiled  after  part 
of  the  half  year  had  elapsed;  in  the  main,  therefore,  it 
recorded  facts,  and  was  not  a  programme  at  all.  From 
the  failure  of  the  original  1925-26  programme  the  “  Gos- 
plan”  has  apparently  learned  caution.  Whereas  its  last 
preceding  yearly  estimate  provided  for  a  49  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  of  output  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  1926- 
27  programme  so  far  (it  is  not  yet  definitive)  estimates  an 
increase  of  only  between  16  and  17  per  cent,  over  the 
reduced  oi  1925-26.  In  other  words,  the  coming 

business  year’s  production  will  be  only  a  little  larger  than 
that  of  two  years  ago.  While  half  the  total  reduced  pro¬ 
gramme  of  1925-26  was  realised  as  stated  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  there  were  very  unfavourable  results  in 
individual  branches.  The  mining  output  was  only  40.5  per 
cent,  instead  of  50  per  cent.,  the  iron  and  steel  output  only 

44.5  per  cent.,  and  the  chemicals  output  only  43.1  per  cent. 
This  is  doubly  unfavourable  because  all  these  branches 
suffered  particularly  badly  in  the  first  Revolution  years, 
and  until  lately  they  were  recovering  more  rapidly  than 
branches  which  had  suffered  less.  The  coal  output,  which 
in  1913  (including  new  Polish  area)  was  35,800,000  tons, 
and  which  fell  in  1920  to  7,560,000  tons,  recovered  in 
1924-25,  the  last  complete  business  year,  to  16,100,000 
tons.  The  revival  until  lately  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
was  still  more  striking.  Here  decay  almost  became  devas¬ 
tation.  The  output  figures  are  : — 

1913  1921-22  1924-25 

In  Metric  Tons. 

4,206.990  170.565  1,303,611 

4,246,810  317,619  1,864,786 

3,508,924  256,691  1,334,864 

The  recovery  of  Soviet  industry  since  1921  has  been 
considerable,  and  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  world.  If 
one  assurnes,  as  one  must  assume,  that  the  Union’s  present 
form  of  government  is  permanent,  the  set-back  now 
threatened  would  be  an  international  as  well  as  a  national 
misfortune.  The  threat,  however,  is  very  real  for  reasons 
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other  than  those  given.  A  German  commission  in  the 
Ukraine  (following  the  views  of  some  of  the  Soviet’s  own 
experts)  declares  that  the  reported  revival  of  the  past  five 
years,  though  a  fact,  has  been  purchased  at  a  price  which 
prejudices  the  future.  The  new  capital  outlay  in  these 
years  was  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  physical 
deterioration.  The  Soviet  industrial  experts  ruthlessly 
used  machinery  which  was  at  best  in  a  bad  condition,  ex¬ 
hausted  stocks  of  materials,  including  in  the  iron  and 
steel  branch  a  vast  stock  of  scrap  iron  left  over  from  the 
war,  and  measured  their  own  services  and  chances  of  pro¬ 
motion  by  their  past  records,  leaving  the  future  to  chance. 
The  Moscow  Ekonomitcheskaya  Zhisn  constantly  harps 
upon  the  vast  capital  investment  which  will  be  necessary 
in  the  next  few  years.  This  capital  can  only  come  from 
abroad,  which  means  from  America.  At  present  in  the 
United  States  there  is  a  strong  movement  in  favour  of 
recognition  of,  and  conclusion  of,  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Moscow.  If  this  movement  wins,  American  capital,  which 
has  so  far  in  the  main  been  confined  to  short-term  credits 
for  cotton  and  other  materials,  may  very  likely  come  in  on 
a  big  scale.  But  the  crisis  in  export  and  in  the  currency, 
and  the  much  more  dangerous  associated  political  crisis, 
will  first  have  to  be  overcome.  Whether  this  is  to  happen 
or  not  will  first  be  known  in  the  autumn,  when  the  fate 
of  the  crops  concentration  and  of  the  export  programme  of 
1926-27  will  be  decided. 


BRITISH  INTERESTS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 
By  W.  a.  Hirst 

The  trade  of  South  America  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
lively  interest  to  Great  Britain.  From  the  days  of  Drake 
till  those  of  Jenkins,  our  seamen  claimed  a  share  in  the 
golden  harvest  of  the  West,  and  several  wars  and  many 
rough  piratical  deeds  were  the  consequences  of  the  claim. 
As  the  power  of  Spain  waned,  so  did  her  competence  to 
uphold  the  much-prized  monopoly,  and  as  her  “  planta¬ 
tions  ”  became  more  discontented,  so  did  their  friendliness 
increase  towards  that  power  who,  like  themselves,  was 
struggling  to  break  through  the  old-world  restrictions  that 
cramped  the  growth  of  a  Continent.  Not  even  our  filibus¬ 
tering  expedition  of  1807  (which  was  very  nearly  success¬ 
ful)  disturbed  the  friendliness  of  the  people  of  the  River 
Plate;  indeed  it  was  the  first  step  in  the  establishment  of 
extensive  trade  relations. 

When  the  Napoleonic  War  ended,  the  good  will  of  the 
Colonists  was  greatly  increased  by  our  sympathy  with  them 
in  their  struggle  for  independence.  Thousands  of  our 
veterans  from  the  Peninsular  War  fought  under  Bolivar 
the  Liberator,  and  the  exploits  of  our  knight-errant  sea- 
captains  were  of  incalculable  value  to  the  South  American 
insurgents.  Finally,  the  action  of  Castlereagh  and 
Canning  averted  European  intervention  and  turned  the 
scale  against  Spain. 

We  had  the  reward  of  our  discernment  and  enterprise. 
The  famous  financial  crisis  of  1826  was,  indeed,  chiefly 
caused  by  wild  and  irrational  speculation  in  the  (sup¬ 
posedly)  unlimited  market  of  South  America.  Like  many 
of  our  traders  to-day,  their  great-grandparents  were  lacking 
in  vision  and  in  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  Large  consignments  of  skates  were  exported 
which  were  of  little  use  to  the  inhabitants  of  lands  “  where 
the  skies  for  ever  smile.”  But  heavy  losses  taught  our 
traders  a  lesson,  and  now,  for  a  hundred  years,  we  have 
transacted  a  large,  steady  trade  with  South  America, 
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pouring  into  the  Continent  a  stream  of  capital  by  which 
railways  have  been  constructed  and  its  resources 
developed  in  manifold  ways. 

The  Great  War  and  other  causes  have  seriously  impaired 
our  position,  and  this  can  only  be  regained  by  patient 
enterprise,  long  views  and  intelligent  policy.  The  day  for 
haphazard  methods  and  perfunctory  routine  has  long  since 
gone  by.  Our  influence  and  our  prosperous  commerce  can 
only  be  maintained  by  establishing  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  with  the  numerous  and  varied  nations  of  South 
America.  The  trade  in  material  goods  is  necessary  to  our 
physical  existence,  but,  as  Aristotle  says,  the  object  of 
human  association  is  not  merely  to  live  but  to  live  well. 
The  trade  in  ideas — the  understanding  of  South  American 
politics,  literature,  art  and  social  conditions — is  the  soul  of 
foreign  intercourse  as  commerce  is  the  body,  and  unless  the 
soul  is  vigorous  the  body  will  be  correspondingly  feeble. 

Whatever  allowances  may  be  made  for  the  effects  of  the 
war,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  losing  ground  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  competitors,  and  from  avoidable  causes. 

In  1909  I  visited  South  America,  and  in  a  work  on 
Argentina,  published  in  1910,  I  called  attention  to  our 
trade  supremacy  in  that  country.  But  in  a  later  work, 
written  some  time  before  the  War,  although  not  published 
till  1915,  I  was  obliged  to  point  out,  with  regret,  that  a  very 
few  years  had  seen  a  considerable  change  for  the  worse  in 
our  position,  i.e. :  “  A  few  years  ago  Great  Britain  sent  to 
Argentina  more  goods  than  the  United  States,  Germany 
and  Belgium  combined ;  now  it  wdll  be  seen  that  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.” 

Figures  are  dull  and  may  easily  be  misinterpreted,  but 
the  following  microscopic  dose  of  statistics  will  show  that 
the  United  States,  from  being  a  comparatively  weak  com¬ 
petitor,  has  become  a  most  formidable  rival,  and  in  some 
cases  a  conqueror. 

Four  important  countries  shall  be  taken.  Brazil  is 
larger  than  Australia  and  has  nearly  six  times  her  popula¬ 
tion;  she  teems  with  natural  wealth.  Four-fifths  of  the 
world’s  coffee  is  supplied  by  Brazil,  and  hence  comes  the 
best  rubber  in  the  world.  Sugar,  tobacco,  cocoa,  cotton. 
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hides  and  meat  are  produced  in  large  quantities.  The  land 
is  quite  undeveloped ;  greatly  superior  though  Brazil  is  to 
Australia  in  population,  her  seaborne  trade  is  less  than  half 
as  great.  In  1907  we  had  30  per  cent,  of  Brazil’s  import 
trade,  while  the  United  States  had  to  be  content  with  about 
izf.  Now  (1922)  we  have  22^  per  cent,  and  the  United 
States  i8|. 

Argentina  is  nearly  two-thirds  the  size  of  India  and  has 
a  somewhat  scanty  population — less  than  half  that  of 
Spain.  But  her  vast  industries — meat,  wheat,  maize,  lin¬ 
seed  and  wool — are  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip¬ 
tion.  Her  foreign  trade  exceeds  in  value  that  of  Australia 
by  about  140,000,000.  In  1907  our  percentage  of  the 
import  trade  was  34  and  that  of  the  United  States  about 
14I.  Now  (1923)  we  have  19  to  14  claimed  by  the  United 
States. 

Chile  is  a  flourishing  country — the  home  of  the  nitrate 
industry  in  which  we  were  the  pioneers.  Here  our  falling 
off  is  worst  of  all.  In  1907  we  sent  37  per  cent,  of 
the  imports,  while  the  United  States  accounted  for 
only  10.  Now  (1923)  we  contribute  a  percentage  of  22, 
while  the  United  States  are  actually  ahead  of  us  with 
nearly  25. 

Peru  is  a  country  where  we  have  every  reason  to  expect 
favourable  results.  We  always  maintain  a  brisk  demand 
for  her  sugar,  cotton  and  minerals,  and,  further,  ever  since 
the  financial  collapse,  due  to  the  war  of  1879-83,  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Corporation,  an  English  concern,  has  administered  a 
considerable  part  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  In  1906 
we  sent  Peru  nearly  26  per  cent,  of  her  total  imports,  while 
the  United  States  contributed  about  22  per  cent.  In  1923 
the  United  States  sent  double  the  quantity  which  we 
exported — their  percentage  was  38,  ours  19. 

We  see,  then,  a  sufficiently  serious  state  of  affairs.  It  is 
true  that  in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  the  two  larger  markets, 
we  still  lead.  But  our  advantage  is  slight,  and  in  the  two 
smaller  markets,  Chile  and  Peru,  the  change  in  our  posi¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  the  United  States  can  only  be 
described  as  catastrophic.  Here,  however,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  of 
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great  advantage  to  her  trade.  Nor  is  there  much  evidence 
that  we  realise  the  seriousness  of  our  position.  Neither 
public  nor  private  measures  are  being  taken  to  secure 
better  results.  Before  the  war  there  was  much  complaint 
about  the  inadequacy  of  our  consular  service,  and  the 
reports  which  were  furnished,  but  the  state  of  affairs  is  infi¬ 
nitely  worse  now  than  it  was  when  the  Foreign  Office  was 
responsible  for  these  reports.  Now,  under  the  Department 
for  Overseas  Trade,  the  reports  are  inferior  and  the  price 
has  risen  from  a  few  pence  to  about  half-a-crown.  It 
would  appear  that  our  Government  desired  to  suppress 
rather  than  to  disseminate  knowledge  of  trade  conditions. 
The  latest  report  from  Buenos  Aires  contains  very  little 
information  of  the  slightest  value,  and  the  only  help  it 
attempts  to  give  to  British  traders  is  one-and-a-half  pages 
dealing  with  agents,  credits  and  advertising.  In  a  word, 
our  Government  is  making  no  effort  to  help  our  traders, 
and  the  lack  of  energy  on  its  part  is  not  compensated  by 
any  private  enterprise. 

What  is  now  needed  is  a  change  of  attitude  towards  the 
whole  subject.  Foreign  trade  is  an  art  which  must  be 
learned  before  it  is  practised.  No  one  is  admitted  into  a 
profession  until  he  has  made  some  study  of  its  fundamental 
principles,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  success  in  the  art  of 
trading  if  we  make  no  attempt  to  learn  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  based  or  to  acquire,  like  our  rivals,  knowledge 
of  the  details  which  are  necessary  for  its  practice.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  we  are  making  much  effort  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

Language  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  important 
requisites  for  a  man  who  trades  in  a  foreign  country.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  our  universities  have  professors  or  lec¬ 
turers  in  Spanish,  but,  even  supposing  that  the  language 
were  taught  effectively,  the  mere  teaching  is  not  enough; 
into  the  whole  subject  large  views  must  enter.  The  world 
in  which  we  shall  find  ourselves  is  not  our  w'orld,  nor  that 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe;  we  shall  find  ourselves  among 
a  people  who  have  an  entirely  different  sense  of  values 
from  ourselves  and  among  whom  the  principles  to  which 
we  look  for  guidance  have  no  effect.  We  have  accustomed 
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ourselves  to  think,  whether  sincerely  or  otherwise,  of  the 
great  masses  who  work  with  their  hands  as  possessing  some 
divine  right  to  rule  and  as  endowed  with  some  mysterious 
kind  of  wisdom  that  qualifies  them.  Probably  no  intelli¬ 
gent  man  seriously  holds  any  such  opinion,  but  the  current 
cant  of  the  day  is  generally  accepted  at  its  face  value ;  at 
any  rate  it  seems  to  be  no  one’s  business  to  declare  the 
truth  in  words. 

In  Latin  America  we  shall  find  entirely  different  modes 
of  thought;  there  the  gentleman  has  just  the  same  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  worker  as  we  see  displayed  by  the  Hindu 
lawyer,  or  official,  for  the  coolies  and  untouchables.  We 
shall  find  ourselves  in  an  aristocratic  and  autocratic  atmo¬ 
sphere.  It  is  more  like  that  of  our  own  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  gentleman  ruled  and  the  people  had  no  concern 
with  the  laws  except  to  obey  them. 

If  we  desire  friendship  and  profitable  intercourse  with 
these  people,  we  must  learn  from  them,  and  this  we  cannot 
do  merely  by  making  ourselves  masters  of  their  language. 
We  must  study  their  history  and  literature.  It  is  strange 
that,  although  most  people  of  culture  learn  Latin,  very  few 
of  them  ever  trouble  to  acquire  also  the  derivative  and 
easy  Spanish  language,  still  less  the  Portuguese.  Few 
know  that  nearly  every  Republic  has  a  valuable  literature 
of  its  own,  that  poets,  publicists,  historians,  essayists  and 
novelists  abound,  and  that  the  careful  study  of  these  is 
valuable  for  their  own  sake  and  indispensable  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  countries. 

Now  the  few  among  us  who  have  a  good  literary  know¬ 
ledge  of  Spanish  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
works  of  Spanish  authors,  and  anyone  who  wants  informa¬ 
tion  about  that  branch  of  study  will  find  it  readily  avail¬ 
able.  But  the  literature  of  Spanish  America  is  neglected, 
Olmedo,  the  Ecuadorian,  is  among  the  greatest  of  the 
poets  of  that  Continent.  We  may  look  in  vain  for  any 
study  of  him  by  any  English  writer.  Yet  a  professor  of 
Indiana  University  has  brought  out  a  small  but  excellent 
volume  containing  a  few  of  his  masterpieces  along  with 
those  of  Bello,  the  Venezuelan,  and  Dario,  the  Nicar¬ 
aguan.  The  book  is  well  edited  and  contains  much 
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elementary  information.  Further,  a  Frenchman  has 
published  a  very  valuable  critical  study  of  Olmedo  with 
verse  translations. 

Our  bookshelves  show  a  complete  lack  of  original  work 
in  this  field.  Seeing  that  it  is  practically  virgin  country — 
it  is  certain  that  no  Englishman  has  had  the  curiosity 
to  record  and  appreciate  the  coming  of  a  national  literature 
which  has  been  growing  up  under  his  eyes — we  may 
wonder  that  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  it  his 
subject.  As  in  everything  else,  we  have  resigned  the  lead 
to  the  United  States.  As  might  be  expected,  we  have  to 
go  across  the  Atlantic  to  study  the  subject.  Again  it  is  a 
professor  in  an  American  University  upon  whom  we  are 
dependent  for  such  knowledge  as  we  possess — The 
Literary  History  of  Spanish  America,  by  Alfred  Coester, 

It  is  a  heartbreaking  task  to  search  bibliographies  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  work  by  an  English  author  on 
Spanish  American  literature.  The  only  contribution  I 
have  been  able  to  find  is  a  translation  of  the  famous  Argen¬ 
tine  novel.  La  Gloria  de  Don  Ramiro,  by  Enrique  Laretta, 
which  has  been  put  into  English  by  L.  B.  Walton.  To 
introduce  this  fine  work  to  English  readers  is  certainly  an 
action  deserving  great  praise,  but  such  a  solitary  straggler 
serves  only  to  show  up  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  Also 
Francisco  Garcia  Calderon’s  Latin  America  has  appeared 
in  an  English  dress.  These  are  the  only  two  translations 
of  Spanish  American  books  which  I  can  discover  to  have 
been  published  in  this  country,  and  are  a  miserable  intel¬ 
lectual  capital  for  a  great  nation  to  rely  on  for  its  dealings 
with  a  Continent. 

Abundant  literary  histories  and  critical  essays  have  been 
published  in  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago  and  Lima,  but  it  has 
never  occurred  to  anyone  in  this  country  to  translate  a 
single  one,  still  less  to  write  any  kind  of  guide;  we  are 
thus  left  to  steer  our  course  as  best  we  may.  It  is  strange 
to  reflect  how  singularly  divorced  are  our  universities  from 
the  national  life  of  this  country,  whereas  in  the  United 
States  they  are  foremost  in  everything.  Further,  the 
United  States  have  the  Pan-American  Union,  whose 
Bulletin  does  everything  possible  to  advance  American 
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interests,  and  there  is  the  Hispanic-American  Society 
whose  object  is  to  promote  its  appropriate  studies.  Even 
France,  whose  trading  interests  are  very  small  compared 
with  ours,  maintains  a  monthly  periodical,  the  Revue  de 
lAyneriq^ie  laiine,  as  well  as  a  weekly  newspaper.  In¬ 
deed,  if  our  trade  and  associations  with  Latin  America 
were  as  negligible  as  they  are  great,  our  inertia  would  be 
surprising  and  discreditable. 

The  truth  is  that  our  methods  are  obsolete;  our  manu¬ 
facturers  and  tradesmen  have  not  moved  with  the  times, 
and  still  cling  to  the  practices  of  their  grandfathers,  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  the  immense  changes  which  have  taken  place  and 
the  higher  standards  which  are  now  insisted  upon  by  the 
Latin  American  nations.  Our  Government  is  equally 
behind  the  times — it  is  equally  unable  to  appreciate  the 
changed  conditions  and  the  need  for  renewed  energy;  it 
gives  our  trade  little  more  help  than  when  the  United 
States  were  a  pioneer  nation  and  when  Germany  was  pre¬ 
occupied  with  her  domestic  troubles. 

Trade  now  requires  to  be  stimulated  by  vigorous  diplo¬ 
matic  action,  and  the  minds  of  our  foreign  customers  need 
to  be  impressed  by  the  ability  and  energy  of  our  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Governments  as  well  as  private  firms  have  to 
advertise,  and  for  this  purpose  judicious  expenditure  and 
diplomatic  ability  are  required.  As  nearly  every  nation 
aims  at  being  an  exporter  of  manufactured  goods,  so  does 
this  class  of  merchandise  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
sell,  and  we  shall  have  no  chance  with  our  competitors  if 
we  are  supine  while  they  are  active. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  spares  no  effort 
to  stimulate  its  South  American  trade ;  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Washington  has  issued  a  Commer¬ 
cial  Travellers'  Guide  to  Latin  America,  containing  up¬ 
wards  of  seven  hundred  pages,  closely  packed  with  valu¬ 
able  information  for  all  its  citizens  who  wish  to  trade  from 
Mexico  to  Patagonia,  including  our  own  West  Indies, 
which  have  been  so  neglected  by  us  that  they  are  mere 
dumping  grounds  for  the  United  States — our  own  traders 
and  steamship  lines  are  hardly  allowed  access  to  their 
ports.  Our  Government  does  nothing,  and  its  inaction 
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is  reflected  in  the  lack  of  energy  shown  by  our  private 
firms. 

The  position  is  sufficiently  serious  to  demand  concerted 
action.  The  remedial  measures  must  be  chiefly  gradual 
and  indirect — as  has  been  already  implied,  we  need  a 
closer  study  of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature  and 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  American  races.  Lec¬ 
tures  ought  to  be  arranged  at  various  populous  centres 
with  a  view  to  spreading  this  kind  of  knowledge. 
Undoubtedly  more  information  should  be  published  in 
book  form,  and  our  daily  press  ought  to  give  more  South 
American  news.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  a  South 
American  Society  should  be  established,  which  should 
have  a  monthly  organ.  The  more  widely  knowledge  and 
interest  in  these  matters  are  spread,  the  more  chance  we 
have  of  occupying  once  more  our  proper  position  in  South 
America.  Again^  our  consular  service  ought  to  be  im¬ 
proved  and  extended.  It  is  also  surely  time  that  some 
steps  were  taken  to  break  down  the  monopoly  which  the 
United  States  have  established  in  our  West  Indian  posses¬ 
sions.  Our  prestige  wanes  there,  and  the  fact  is  noted  by 
all  neighbouring  countries ;  as  long  as  these  islands  belong 
to  us,  we  ought  to  develop  them  and  make  them  a  source 
of  pride  and  profit  to  us. 

In  these  matters,  as  in  many  others,  we  are  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  war.  The  United  States  had  long 
been  gaining  upon  us,  and  they  took  advantage  of  the 
catastrophe  to  establish  themselves  firmly  in  the  markets 
which  were  necessarily  abandoned  by  Great  Britain.  We 
have  now  much  lost  ground  to  regain;  but  our  position 
can  be  recovered  if  we  show  the  qualities  w'e  employed  in 
building  up  our  trade,  reinforced  by  the  new  methods  and 
knowledge  which  are  necessary  to  the  new  conditions. 
But  we  have  a  long  uphill  task  before  us,  and  patient, 
intelligent  work  is  indispensable. 


M.  POINCARE’S  RETURN 
By  John  Bell 

The  circumstances  under  which  M.  Poincare  assumed  the 
offices  of  Premier  and  Finance  Minister  of  France  can 
be  counted  among  the  most  remarkable  that  have  arisen 
in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  that  country.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  recount  them  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  conception 
of  the  difficult  task  he  has  inherited,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  seeking  to  accomplish  it. 

On  May  nth,  1924,  M.  Poincare  and  the  political  com¬ 
bination  known  as  the  Bloc  National,  by  which  he  had 
governed,  were  defeated  at  the  General  Election.  M. 
Poincare,  who  is  not  an  electioneering  politician,  did  not 
take  an  active  part  in  the  campaign.  He  delivered  two 
speeches  only,  and  they  were  not  of  a  fighting  character. 
In  fact,  he  was  reproached  by  the  Bloc  National  organs  for 
not  having  given  a  sufficient  lead  to  the  party  which  had 
faithfully  supported  his  policy.  The  opponents  of  the 
Bloc  National,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  Bloc  des  Gauches,  put  up  a  stiff  fight,  and 
were  determined  that  the  electors  in  the  great  majority 
should  vote  against  M.  Poincare  and  all  that  the  Bloc 
National  stood  for.  At  the  General  Election  much  bitter¬ 
ness  was  shown  against  the  head  of  the  Government. 
This  bitterness  was  not  so  much  directed  against  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Ruhr  as  against  the  measures  which  M. 
Poincare  found  it  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  financial  siutation,  which  had  become  acute. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  recently  it  is  useful 
to  indicate  what  M.  Poincare  had  proposed  in  the  early 
months  of  1924  for  restoring  the  finances.  He  has  often 
been  described  as  an  obstinate  man  who  would  accept 
advice  from  no  one,  who  always  persisted  in  going  his  own 
way.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  he  sought  advice  outside 
France  from  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  situation  in  the 
financial  world,  were  competent  to  give  it.  The  counsel 
was  that  France  had  to  do  two  things:  to  increase  taxa- 
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tion  and  to  effect  economies.  M.  Poincare  decided  to  do 
both.  He  increased  taxation  and  formulated  a  plan  for 
the  reduction  of  expenditure.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  measures  he  had  adopted  were  used  as  arguments 
against  him  in  the  election  of  1924  by  the  famous  Cartel 
des  Gauches,  made  up  of  Radicals,  Radical  Socialists, 
and  Socialists  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Herriot,  and  it 
is  not  less  singular  that  when  he  was  called  upon  to  form 
a  Government  in  the  latter  days  of  July  he  had  to  begin 
where  he  left  off  a  little  over  two  years  ago. 

The  regime  of  the  Cartel  des  Gauches  was  a  veritable 
disaster  for  France  in  so  far  as  restoring  the  finances  were 
concerned.  When  the  political  history  of  the  last  two 
years  comes  to  be  written,  let  the  historian  be  ever  so 
dispassionate  he  will  have  hard  things  to  say  of  the  Cartel 
des  Gauches.  Poor  France  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands 
of  this  unholy  political  combination  which  persistently  re¬ 
fused  to  face  realities,  and  in  a  fashion  which  many 
Frenchmen  have  described  as  criminal  insisted  on  reaching 
solutions  based  on  party  considerations  in  order  to  gain 
political  ends.  The  Cartel  politicians  refused  to  see  the 
writing  on  the  wall.  They  ignored  the  warning  conveyed 
to  them  by  the  state  of  the  franc.  While  they  were 
wrangling  in  the  Chamber,  trying  to  force  upon  it  financial 
projects  which  entirely  lacked  the  spirit  of  equity  (for  it 
was  their  wish  to  curry  favour  with  the  electors  by  heaping 
taxes  on  the  possessing  classes  and  practically  exonerating 
others),  the  poor  franc  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

As  Premier  in  the  first  Government  formed  by  the  Cartel 
M.  Herriot  set  to  work  with  zeal  to  “  rectify  the  faults  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  previous  Government.”  But  he  and  his 
motley  followers  soon  discovered  that  they  were  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  promises  they  had  given  to  the  electors.  In 
truth,  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  fulfil  these  promises. 
Ardent  politicians  anxious  to  reach  the  goal  indicated  by 
their  parties  pay  more  attention  to  ideals  than  to  facts.  The 
ideals  of  the  Cartel,  however  honest  and  sincere,  did  not 
respond  to  the  immediate  needs  of  France.  How  in  the 
actual  situation  could  the  taxation  imposed  by  the  Poin¬ 
care  Government  be  reduced,  as  the  electors  were  given 
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to  believe  it  would  be?  The  Herriot  Government,  if  it 
did  not  admit  the  allegation  that  the  electors  had  been 
tricked,  realised  soon  enough  that  even  heavier  taxes  would 
have  to  be  imposed.  It  was  their  manner  of  imposing 
these  taxes  that  caused  much  of  the  trouble  from  which 
France  has  suffered  during  the  last  two  years.  There  was 
one  truth  that  the  first  Cartel  Government  would  not 
accept :  the  necessity  of  reducing  State  expenditure  by 
curtailing  the  number  of  functionaries.  And  there  was 
an  eloquent  reason  for  their  hesitancy  to  take  this  step. 
Was  not  the  Cartel  assisted  to  power  by  the  votes  of  a 
large  number  of  functionaries?  The  civil  servants,  con¬ 
sidering  that  their  situations  were  jeopardised  by  the 
economy  scheme  of  M.  Poincare,  had  decided  to  vote 
aganst  the  Bloc  National.  The  assistance  which  they 
rendered  to  the  Cartel  was  not  forgotten  by  M.  Herriot, 
who  showed  his  gratitude  by  not  only  refusing  to  reduce 
their  number,  but  by  allowing  them  to  form  themselves 
into  trade  unions.  This  act  of  his  led  to  no  end  of  trouble ; 
it  gave  the  functionaries  the  power  to  agitate  like  ordinary 
workmen  discontented  with  their  conditions,  and  Paris  has 
witnessed  several  demonstrations  of  discontent  which 
have  necessitated  the  employment  of  large  forces  of  police. 
There  are  many  policemen  injured  in  scuffles  with  civil 
servant  agitators  who  do  not  think  kindly  of  M.  Herriot 
on  account  of  the  licence  he  gave  to  these  State  employees 
to  agitate. 

The  Herriot  Government  fell,  a  victim  of  its  election 
promises.  The  word  inflation  was  never  mentioned  until 
it  came  into  power.  M.  Herriot  himself  forbade  the  use 
of  the  word ;  and  yet  the  painful  discovery  was  made  that 
the  bank-note  circulation  had  been  increased  by  four  mil¬ 
liard  francs  during  his  Premiership.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  policy  he  thought  fit  to  pursue  against  the 
Catholics,  impressed  the  Senate,  which  repudiated  him, 
and  his  Government  fell  rather  ingloriously.  He  had 
found  the  franc  under  70  to  the  pound  when  he  took  office. 
It  gradually  decreased  in  value.  Its  behaviour  was  the 
surest  indication  of  waning  confidence. 

His  successor,  M.  Painleve,  endeavoured  to  profit  from 
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his  blunders.  M.  Painleve  saw  that  an  ugly  spirit  had 
been  created,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  effort 
to  promote  national  appeasement.  He  undid  much  of 
what  M.  Herriot  had  done  in  so  far  as  the  Catholics  were 
concerned,  and  the  Centre  and  Moderate  Right  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  seemed  to  respond  to  his  overtures 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  sought  M.  Caillaux  as  his 
Minister  of  Finance.  M.  Painleve,  however,  lost  grace 
when,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Cartel,  he  refused  to  accept 
M.  Caillaux’s  scheme  of  financial  restoration.  The  Centre 
and  Moderate  Right,  if  they  had  not  forgotten  M.  Caillaux’s 
attitude  during  the  war,  could  not  help  sympathising  with 
him,  could  not  but  admire  his  courage  in  refusing  to  quit 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  so  that  a  politician  imbued  with 
Cartellist  ideas  of  financial  purification  should  take  his 
place.  M.  Painleve  appeared  to  have  abandoned  his 
efforts  to  promote  national  appeasement  and  to  have  re¬ 
sumed  his  place  in  the  Cartel,  of  which  he  had  always 
been  regarded  as  the  second-in-command.  The  two 
Ministries  of  which  he  was  the  head  failed  to  achieve  any¬ 
thing  in  the  direction  of  restoring  the  finances,  for  the 
reason  that  his  projects  bore  the  stamp  of  the  impracticable 
Cartellist  ideals. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  M.  Briand  to  make  the  attempt 
to  put  things  right.  M.  Briand  is  not  a  financier.  He  is 
a  statesman  with  wonderful  gifts ;  he  is  subtle  and  supple. 
The  fact  that  he  was  called  to  the  Premiership  furnished 
the  best  proof  of  the  incompetency  of  the  Cartellist  politi¬ 
cians  to  get  France  out  of  her  financial  mess.  There  is 
this  to  be  said  for  M.  Briand :  he  never  had  any  difficulty 
in  conciliating  the  policy  of  France  with  that  of  England 
in  regard  to  the  attitude  to  be  assumed  towards  Germany. 
It  is  an  attitude  of  peace  consistent  with  French  security, 
and  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  to  the  satisfaction  and  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  Frenchmen,  speedily  realised  the  French  point 
of  view,  which,  after  all,  must  be  the  view  of  all  fair- 
minded  Englishmen  who  desire  real  peace  in  Europe. 
While  there  never  was  any  serious  criticism  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  M.  Briand’s  peace  policy,  he  was  intrigued 
against  all  the  time  he  was  Premier.  A  section  of  the 
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Radical  Socialists  and  the  Socialists  proper  always  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  was  outside  the  Cartel.  The  Socialists 
replied  to  his  advances  for  co-operation  with  a  negative 
that  was  rudely  curt.  M.  Briand  made  valiant  efforts  to 
reach  solutions  of  the  financial  problem,  and  honest  M. 
Paul  Doumer  rendered  him  faithful  service.  But  however 
feasible  might  be  the  schemes  evolved,  the  Cartel  des 
Gauches  took  pride  in  turning  them  down. 

M.  Briand  might  have  done  better  during  the  life  of 
his  first  Cabinet  had  he  given  way  to  the  Centre  and 
Moderate  Right  of  the  Chamber,  but  he  refused  to  make 
overtures  to  these  politicians,  and  he  put  their  backs  up 
when  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  proclaim  himself  a  man  of 
the  Left.  The  Centre  and  Right  did  not  forget  that  he 
governed  with  their  aid  when  he  was  Premier  in  1921. 
After  the  fall  of  M.  Paul  Doumer  as  Minister  of  Finance 
M.  Briand  included  in  his  reconstituted  Cabinet  M.  Raoul 
Peret,  wlio  had  made  a  remarkable  speech  in  the  Chamber, 
in  which  he  warned  the  deputies  that  if  they  rejected  M. 
Doumer’s  financial  projects  France  would  see  the  franc  at 
150  to  the  pound.  M.  Raoul  Peret  laboured  very 
strenuously  to  increase  the  value  of  the  franc  and  to 
elaborate  schemes  for  restoring  confidence  in  the  country. 
But  he  had  the  same  difficulty  as  his  predecessors  to  con¬ 
tend  with — the  opposition  of  the  Socialists  and  the  fraction 
of  the  Radical  Socialists  whom  these  avowed  partisans 
of  spoliation  had  in  tow.  The  franc  continued  to  fall  in 
spite  of  M.  Peret’s  optimism,  and  finally  he  became  dis¬ 
heartened  and  resigned,  thus  creating  another  Cabinet 
crisis. 

There  were  now  signs  that  France  was  growing  weary 
of  these  continual  Cabinet  changes.  The  demand  had 
been  put  forward  by  business  men  and  manufacturers  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  for  a  Government 
of  National  Union,  but  the  Cartel  would  not  hear  of  it. 
They  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  country  would  be 
governed  by  the  old  Cartel  majority,  which  had  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  disappeared  when  the  Socialists 
returned  to  their  independent  attitude,  and  M.  Herriot 
was  spoken  of  as  the  successor  of  M.  Briand.  But  his 
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hour  had  not  yet  struck,  and  he  refused  to  join  a  Cabinet 
of  National  Union  which  M.  Briand  attempted  to  form. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  leaders  of  the  Cartel 
forbade  M.  Herriot  joining  51  Cabinet  in  which  M.  Poin¬ 
care  had  to  figure.  Not  being  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  M.  Poincare  as  his  Minister  of  Finance  M.  Briand  fell 
back  on  M.  Caillaux,  who  attached  conditions  to  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  post.  M.  Caillaux  did  not  intend  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  again  treated  as  he  had  been  by  the  first 
Painleve  Government.  It  was,  therefore,  as  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Vice-President  of  the  Council  that  he  joined 
the  Government,  which  w'as  known  as  the  Briand-Caillaux 
Cabinet.  M.  Briand  and  M.  Caillaux  were  in  agreement 
that  if  anything  had  to  be  achieved,  if  financial  reforms 
had  to  be  effected  and  the  currency  stabilised,  it  should  be 
given  wide  powers.  This  was  the  note  of  the  Ministerial 
declaration.  Then  a  dramatic  incident  occurred.  M. 
Herriot,  who  was  President  of  the  Chamber,  vacated  the 
presidential  tribune  and  made  a  bitter  attack  on  the 
Government,  whose  demand,  he  declared,  had  wounded 
him  to  the  depth  of  his  Republican  conscience.  The  attack 
had  not  been  made  in  vain.  The  Briand-Caillaux  Govern¬ 
ment  was  defeated,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic 
had  to  ask  M.  Herriot  to  form  a  new  Cabinet.  The  news 
of  the  return  to  power  of  the  Mayor  of  Lyons  caused  a 
profound  impression  throughout  the  country,  and  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  franc,  which  went  dowm  to  220  to 
the  pound  on  July  19th,  and  on  the  following  day  to  240. 

The  rapidly  descending  value  of  the  franc  was  the 
surest  proof  that  M.  Herriot  and  his  band  were  not  wanted. 
Hitherto  their  ambition  to  rule  France  in  accordance  with 
their  political  ideas  had  not  been  modified  by  the  persistent 
depreciation  of  the  franc.  When,  however,  the  240  point 
was  reached  the  entire  nation  was  seized  with  fear,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  M.  Herriot  and  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  which  was  practically  a  Cartellist  combination, 
became  afraid. 

M.  Herriot,  whose  speech  had  killed  the  Briand-Caillaux 
Government,  took  exception  to  the  procedure,  which  was 
justified,  having  regard  to  the  precious  time  wasted  in  the 
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Chamber  by  useless  talk.  Now,  strangely  enough,  the 
Herriot  Government  pleaded  for  “liberty  and  latitude,” 
There  was  a  smack  of  the  policy  of  spoliation  dear  to  the 
old  Cartel  when  it  was  dominated  by  the  Socialists  about 
the  Ministerial  declaration.  The  old  phrase,  “  possessing 
classes,”  was  trotted  out,  and  a  shiver  of  fear  marked  the 
Chamber  when  M.  de  Monzie,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
made  the  alarming  confession  that  only  60  million  francs 
remained  in  the  Treasury.  There  were  strange  scenes 
outside  the  Chamber;  the  great  crowd  assembled  felt  that 
the  future  of  France  was  at  stake,  and  it  gave  vent  to  its 
feeling  by  shouting  cries  which  were  the  reverse  of  com¬ 
plimentary  to  M.  Herriot.  What  was  expected  happened. 
The  man  who  had  brought  down  the  Briand-Caillaux 
Cabinet  was  himself  thrown  out  after  a  bitter  taste  of  power 
lasting  only  48  hours.  His  fall  gave  rise  to  much  rejoic¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
he  had  met  a  just  fate. 

The  next  act  in  the  financial  drama  of  France  was 
supremely  interesting.  An  old  actor  returned  to  the  stage. 
The  advent  of  M.  Poincare,  whose  defeat  in  1924  was  a 
matter  for  jubilation  by  his  adversaries;  is  one  of  the 
strangest  things  that  has  happened  in  French  political  life. 
In  an  article  he  had  written  on  the  financial  situation  of 
France  a  few  months  previously  M.  Poincare  had  said  that 
if  the  house  was  not  burning  the  chimney  was  on  fire. 
Behold  him  now  called  upon  to  extinguish  the  flames  and 
to  disperse  the  smoke.  If  he  were  a  vain  man  he  would 
have  been  justified  in  gloating  over  the  discomfiture  of  M. 
Herriot  and  the  incapable  politicians  who  had  undoubtedly 
brought  France  to  her  present  unhappy  plight.  But  M. 
Poincar^  is  not  a  man  of  that  sort.  He  had  other  things 
to  think  about.  Not  a  moment  had  to  be  lost,  for  time 
was  precious.  He  himself  had  calculated  the  delay  at 
11,000  francs  a  minute.  He  did  what  should  have  been 
done  over  twelve  months  ago.  He  formed  a  Government 
of  National  Union,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  M.  Herriot 
to  join  it,  to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  many  of 
the  Radical  leader’s  friends. 

The  Cartel,  or  what  remained  of  it,  had  to  swallow  a  bitter 
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pill.  The  majority  which  had  sustained  its  policy  was 
no  more.  Common-sense  replaced  the  political  ineptitude 
of  which  successive  Cartel  Governments  had  furnished 
notorious  examples.  The  nation  had  called  a  halt  to  the 
Parliamentary  fooling,  and  M.  Poincare  appeared  at  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  State.  “  You  are  always  there  in  the 
hour  of  misfortune,”  M.  Marcel  Cachin,  the  leader  of  the 
twenty-eight  Communists,  shouted  to  the  Premier  after  he 
had  mounted  the  steps  of  the  tribune  in  the  Chamber. 
This  was  intended  as  an  insult  to  “  Poincare-la-guerrc,” 
as  Ihimamte  always  calls  him,  but  in  reality  it  was  a  com¬ 
pliment.  France  had  struggled  vainly  against  the  misfor¬ 
tune  which  menaced  her  ruin,  and  M.  Poincare  had  come 
with  all  his  intelligence,  his  tireless  activity,  and  his  force 
of  character,  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  get  her  out  of  her 
troubles. 

Most  Frenchmen  had  regarded  the  situation  of  their 
country  as  an  extremely  complicated  one.  Even  the  finan¬ 
cial  experts  viewed  it  with  something  like  dismay.  When 
M.  Poincare  essayed  to  accomplish  the  herculean  task 
which  others  had  failed,  rather  ignominiously,  to  achieve, 
the  franc,  in  relation  to  the  pound,  had  practically  lost 
all  value.  The  Treasury  coffers  were  virtually  empty, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  raising  money  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  While  she  was  bleeding  and  suffering 
during  the  war  France  never  lost  confidence,  but  it  is  the 
truth  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  bungling  and  fumbling 
of  her  politicians  from  May,  1924,  until  the  latter  end  of 
July  of  this  year,  her  confidence  had  been  brought  to  a 
low  ebb.  Her  credit  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
People  with  money  sent  it  abroad  for  safety  lest  the 
Socialist  spoliators  should  lay  hands  on  it,  as  they  had 
threatened  when  M.  Herriot  was  their  prisoner.  It 'is  a 
significant  fact  that  while  the  floating  debt  of  France  has 
been  officially  put  at  forty-nine  milliard  francs,  capital 
valued  at  between  thirty  and  forty  milliards  has  found  its 
way  abroad.  To  make  matters  worse  food  prices  were 
steadily  rising,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  people  with 
limited  and  fixed  incomes  were  suffering. 

Such  was  the  situation  that  M.  Poincare  had  to  face. 
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What  was  the  method  he  employed  to  evolve  order  out 
of  financial  chaos  ?  There  was  nothing  abstruse  and  little 
that  was  technical  about  it.  In  a  large  measure  it  was 
the  same  method  he  had  employed  before  he  was  last 
driven  from  power.  When  a  country  finds  itself  in  the 
position  of  not  being  able  to  make  both  ends  meet  the 
obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  increase  taxation,  decrease  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  take  steps  to  lessen  and  finally  extinguish 
the  national  debt.  This  is  M.  Poincare’s  programme  in 
a  nutshell. 

Let  us  see  how  he  is  carrying  it  out.  His  first  duty  was 
to  ensure  beyond  any  possible  doubt  the  equilibrium  of  the 
Budget.  He  has  done  so  by  imposing  additional  taxes, 
which  will  yield  eleven  milliard  francs,  over  two  milliards 
for  the  remaining  months  of  the  present  year,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  nine  milliards  for  1927.  The  new  taxes  are 
already  in  force,  and  Frenchmen  now  have  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  being  the  most  heavily  taxed  people  in  the 
world.  The  tax  on  industrial  and  commercial  profits  is 
50  per  cent.,  12  per  cent,  on  agricultural  profits,  12  per 
cent,  on  salaries  beyond  40,000  francs,  25  per  cent,  on 
mining  royalties,  and  18  per  cent,  on  property.  When 
property  changes  hands  there  is  an  exceptional  tax  of  7 
per  cent.  The  succession  duties  have  been  fixed  from 
2\  to  25  per  cent,  in  a  direct  line,  from  12  to  35  per  cent, 
in  a  collateral  line,  and  from  27  to  49  per  cent,  beyond 
the  fourth  degree. 

There  are  heavy  taxes  on  transport.  People  travelling 
on  the  principal  railways  will  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  from 
32  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  their  tickets,  while  the 
transport  of  merchandise  will  be  taxed  11.50  per  cent. 
What  is  called  luxurious  travel  will  be  taxed  65  per  cent. 
There  is  a  crushing  tax  on  automobiles,  rising  from  72  to 
144  francs.  Sugar,  tobacco,  matches,  etc.,  are  taxed  six 
times  higher  than  the  rates  of  1914,  and  the  taxes  on  drinks 
of  all  kinds  have  been  increased.  The  turnover  tax  has 
been  brought  up  to  2  per  cent.,  and  there  is  an  export 
tax  of  1.30  per  cent,  for  ordinary  merchandise  and  12  per 
cent,  for  articles  of  luxury.  The  price  of  the  identity  card 
for  foreigners,  which  was  12  francs  before  the  war,  has 
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been  increased  to  375  francs,  but  it  is  reduced  to  40  francs 
for  manual  and  intellectual  workers  and  the  parents  of 
French  children.  Foreigners  who  have  fought  in  the 
French  army  are  relieved. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  new  taxes,  but  they 
convey  an  idea  of  the  heavy  burdens  that  the  French 
people  will  have  to  bear.  Having  made  sure  of  his  Budget 
balance,  M.  Poincare  turned  his  attention  to  the  great 
incubus  that  was  fast  throttling  the  country — the  floating 
debt.  Some  months  ago  M.  Fran9ois  Coty,  who,  besides 
being  a  wealthy  perfume  manufacturer,  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  Figaro,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  his  paper  in 
which  he  advocated  the  institution  of  a  Sinking  Fund  for 
redeeming  the  national  debt.  It  was  M.  Coty’s  idea  that 
this  fund  should  be  independent  of  Parliament,  that  the 
politician  would  not  be  able  to  touch  it.  His  idea  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  For  various 
reasons,  which  were  never  clearly  defined,  the  Briand 
Government  did  not  adopt  M.  Coty’s  plan.  M.  Poincare, 
however,  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  any  suggestion  that 
would  aid  him  to  reach  his  goal,  readily  accepted  the  idea 
of  a  Sinking  Fund  to  be  managed  independently  of  Par¬ 
liament.  By  the  scheme  drawn  up  and  accepted  by 
Parliament  the  succession  duties,  and  a  supplementary  tax 
to  be  paid  when  property  changes  hands,  will  constitute 
the  resources  of  the  fund,  to  which  will  be  added  the 
profits  resulting  from  the  industrial  exploitation  of  the 
tobacco  monopoly,  no  longer  to  be  run  by  the  State,  but  by 
the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  It  is  with 
the  resources  of  the  fund  that  the  National  Defence  Bonds 
will  be  redeemed.  The  Board  of  Management,  composed 
of  twenty-one  members,  including  the  president,  will  be 
divided  into  finance  and  technical  committees,  the  latter 
to  be  assisted  by  a  consultative  committee. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
fund  it  was  necessary  that  its  dispositions  should  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Constitutional  Law,  and  so  that  this  important 
formality  could  be  effected,  so  that  what  M.  Poincare 
called  the  “  solemn  guarantees  ”  could  be  secured, 
Senators  and  Deputies  met  in  National  Assembly  at 
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Versailles  and  consecrated  the  institution  of  the  Sinking 
Fund. 

So  much  for  the  arrangements  for  redeeming  the  floating 
debt.  1  here  remained  the  serious  matter  of  improving 
the  value  of  the  franc.  M.  Poincare  was  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  serious  fall,  caused  undoubtedly  by  specula¬ 
tion  in  which  Frenchmen  themselves,  it  is  regrettable  to 
have  to  record,  participated,  was  far  below  its  real  value. 
The  franc  had  to  be  defended,  and  the  Premier  promptly 
utilised  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Experts  appointed  by  the  Briand  Cabinet. 
It  was  a  case  of  the  Banque  de  France!  being  given  the 
power  to  purchase  appreciated  foreign  currencies  to  be 
covered  by  banknotes  up  to  100  per  cent.  By  means  of 
these  gold  purchases  the  franc  could  be  defended  against 
any  onslaughts  made  upon  it  by  the  speculators,  whether 
French  or  foreign.  Certain  critics  of  this  arrangement 
contend  that  the  furnishing  of  banknotes  to  cover  the  gold 
purchases  means  that  inflation  will  be  resorted  to.  M. 
.Poincare  holds  that  there  will  be  no  inflation.  The  object 
of  this  agreement  between  the  State  and  the  Banque  de 
France  is  to  secure  the  stabilisation  of  the  franc. 

That  M.  Poincare’s  policy  of  financial  restoration 
responds  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  country  is 
shown  by  the  conduct  of  the  franc  since  it  was  formulated. 
Its  rise  in  value  during  and  after  the  discussion  of  the 
Premier’s  projects  in  Parliament  was  remarkable.  Its 
rapid  ascent  was  attended  by  a  revival  of  confidence  which 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared  as  the  result  of  the  inability 
of  the  politicans  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  measures 
to  be  taken  for  dealing  with  the  financial  crisis.  All  this 
is  a  warm  tribute  to  the  master-mind  of  M.  Poincare.  It 
is  yet  too  early  to  say  that  the  great  Lorrainer  has  sur¬ 
mounted,  or  that  he  will  be  able  to  surmount,  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  France  is  faced.  But  at  any  rate  he 
has  brought  a  clear  brain  and  an  activity  which  is  nothing 
less  than  phenomenal  to  bear  upon  the  intricate  and 
anguishing  problems.  Also  he  has  introduced  a  method  of 
action  which  is  bound  to  yield  concrete  results,  for  he  has 
brought  about  national  union,  without  which  it  would  have 
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been  impossible  to  accomplish  anything.  Beyond  the 
Socialists  and  Communists  and  a  small  section  of  Radical- 
Socialists  and  a  few  representatives  of  the  Extreme  Right, 
Parliament  has  readily  accepted  his  leadership.  It  has 
faith  in  him,  and  so  has  the  country,  which  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  emerging  from  the  financial  impasse  which  has 
been  a  frightful  nightmare  during  the  last  two  years. 

While  all  the  friends  of  France,  that  France  which  bled 
and  suffered  and  bore  with  a  brave  heart  the  heaviest  sacri¬ 
fices  during  the  war,  will  rejoice  to  see  her  once  more 
firmly  on  her  financial  legs,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
M.  Poincare  is  confronted  with  other  problems  before 
financial  salvation  can  be  achieved.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
find  the  means  of  balancing  the  Budget,  of  redeeming  the 
colossal  debt  and  of  stabilising  the  franc;  but  there  is  the 
question  of  reducing  expenditure,  which  has  reached 
gigantic  proportions.  The  economy  axe  will  have  to  be 
rigorously  applied  in  France.  Functionarism  has  be¬ 
come  a  menace.  The  number  of  civil  servants  has  increased 
to  an  alarming  degree  since  the  war,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  their  number  should  be  diminished.  M.  Poincare 
has  certain  ideas  for  effecting  economies  which,  if  put  into 
practice,  will  in  no  wise  impair  the  efficiency  of  State 
administration,  but  may,  on  the  contrary,  improve  it.  When 
the  time  comes  to  make  drastic  cuts  in  expenditure  it  may 
be  that  he  will  meet  with  considerable  opposition,  for  the 
army  of  functionaries  represents  a  heavy  electoral  vote, 
and  the  party  politicians  will  bear  this  in  mind.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Premier  adopts  the  principle  of  urgency  in  the 
interest  of  the  State,  he  will  reach  the  end  in  view. 

His  other  task  is  the  debt  settlements.  He  is  a  partisan 
of  speedy  ratification,  for  he  knows  that  when  the  debt 
question  is  done  with  France  will  breathe  freely.  It  looks, 
however,  as  if  there  will  be  trouble  concerning  the  arrange¬ 
ment  made  with  America  for  funding  the  French  debt. 
M.  Clemenceau’s  vigorous  letter  to  President  Coolidge 
made  people  think,  and  there  is  a  persistent  campaign  for 
revision.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Churchill- 
Caillaux  agreement,  which,  it  has  to  be  said,  is  not  a 
subject  of  much  criticism,  France  counts  on  a  revision  of 
the  Washington  terms  of  settlement. 


MME.  DE  STAEL  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  HUSBAND 
By  Francis  Gribble 

“  Glory,”  said  Mme.  de  StaH,  “  is  only  a  splendid  mourn¬ 
ing  for  happiness.”  The  implication  clearly  is  that  she 
herself,  though  she  had  achieved  glory,  had  missed  happi¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  point  which,  since  “  happiness  is  in  the  mind,” 
no  biographer  is  entitled  to  argue  with  her.  He  can  only 
accept  her  statement  and  enquire  :  How  and  why  did  she 
fail  in  the  quest  for  happiness? 

It  is  not  a  question  which  can  be  authoritatively  an¬ 
swered  in  a  short  sentence.  Accident,  no  doubt,  played  its 
part  in  the  matter  :  the  accident  first  of  an  uncongenial 
marriage,  prompted  by  a  mother’s  ambition,  and  then  the 
accident  of  embarrassing  political  developments,  entail¬ 
ing  exile  and  persecution.  But  her  too  conscious  pursuit 
of  happiness  must  also  have  been  a  factor  in  the  case. 
She  explored  too  many  avenues  in  search  of  it,  and  was  too 
ready  to  allow  any  sentimental  will-o’-the-wisp  to  lure  her 
into  a  sentimental  quagmire.  Sentimentally,  like  Poor 
Jo,  she  was  “  alius  a-movin’  on.” 

Her  sentimental  life,  in  short,  lacked  continuity.  It 
was  no  complete  and  rounded  romance,  but  a  fragmentary 
and  episodical  collection  of  ill-assorted  short  stories;  and 
her  case  was  neither  the  more  gracious  nor  the  more  tran¬ 
quil  because  the  plots  of  the  short  stories  so  frequently 
overlapped  each  other.  M.  de  Narbonne,  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant,  Rocca — each  of  these  has  in  turn  been  named  as  the 
only  man  she  ever  really  loved ;  and  now  we  are  introduced 
to  a  new  claimant  to  that  honour — one  whose  name,  as 
a  rule,  does  not  even  appear  in  the  biographies. 

And  his  claim,  as  will  be  seen,  is  at  least  as  well  sub¬ 
stantiated  as  that  of  any  of  the  others,  seeing  that  Mme. 
de  Stael  wanted  to  marry  him,  and  had,  for  a  while,  some 
reason  to  believe  that  she  w'ould  succeed  in  so  doing. 

His  name  was  Maurice  O’Donnell.  He  was  an  Austrian 
Count  of  Irish  extraction,  holding,  when  Mme.  de  StaH 
met  him,  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Austrian  army.  A 
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bundle  of  letters  written  to  him  by  Mme,  de  Stael,  seventy- 
nine  in  number,  had  been  preserved  in  the  family 
archives.  Two  years  ago  Count  and  Countess  Roderick 
O’Donnell  entrusted  them  to  M.  Jean  Mistier,  with  the 
request  that  he  would  publish  them;  and  the  result  is  a 
very  interesting  addition  to  that  series  of  short  stories  of 
which,  as  has  been  said,  Mme.  de  Stael’s  sentimental  life 
is  composed. 

The  story  begins  in  1805,  Maurice  O’Donnell  being 
then  twenty-five  and  Mme.  de  Stael  thirty-nine  and  the 
mother  of  three  children  approaching  adolescence.  He 
was  on  leave,  after  a  period  'of  service  on  the  Illyrian 
frontier,  travelling  in  Italy;  and  Mme.  de  Stael  accident¬ 
ally  made  his  acquaintance  at  Venice.  They  spent  only 
five  days  in  each  other’s  society;  but,  at  the  end  of  those 
five  days,  she  had  quite  evidently  marked  him  for  her  own. 
The  correspondence  begins  as  soon  as  he  has  returned  to 
Vienna  and  she  to  Coppet. 

The  letters  are  not  yet  love  letters.  Their  tone  is  play¬ 
ful,  and  Maurice  is  addressed  in  them  as  “  Monsieur.” 
Things,  we  may  safely  infer,  had  not  yet  gone  very  far; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mme.  de  Stael  intended  them  to 
go  further,  for  she  begins  with  a  very  pressing  invitation 
to  her  young  friend  to  visit  her  at  Coppet : — 

You  will  there  meet  the  most  be.autiful  woman  in  Paris,  Mme.  R6camicr, 
of  whom  you  must  certainly  have  heard.  I  am  looking  out,  you  see,  for 
every  possible  means  of  attracting  you ;  and  yet  1  want  your  knowledge 
of  the  pleasure  1  shall  feel  in  receiving  you  to  be  the  determining  motive 
of  your  journey. 

The  invitation  was  not  accepted ;  rumours  of  imminent 
war  appear  to  have  been  the  obstacle ;  so  we  find  Mme.  de 
Stael  making  alternative  proposals.  If  a  meeting  in 
Switzerland  is  impossible,  why  not  meet  elsewhere.? 

Let  nie  know  (she  wrote)  whether  you  still  think  of  visiting  Rome. 
Would  that  be  possible  with  a  war  going  on?  Would  it  be  prudent  for 
me  and  my  children?  Certainly  I  should  prefer  Italy  to  Germany;  but,  if 
Germany  were  out  of  the  question,  what  would  you  say  to  Weimar,  with 
Goethe  and  me  and  an  excellent  doctor  whom  I  know  there  and  who,  I 
am  sure,  would  do  you  good?  Reply  at  once  about  these  two  suggestions. 

Nothing,  however,  came  of  that  proposal.  Maurice 
O’Donnell  was  ordered  to  Dalmatia.  Mme.  de  Stael  went 
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to  France  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  money  advanced, 
many  years  before,  by  her  father  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  His  letters  failed  to  reach  her.  On  his  return  from 
Dalmatia,  however,  she  resolved  to  pursue  him  to  Vienna. 
Her  letter  to  him,  dated  June  i6th,  1807,  shows  that  that 
was  the  real  purpose  of  her  first  visit  to  that  city : — 

The  five  days  (she  declared)  which  I  passed  in  your  society  inspired  me 
with  an  esteem  for  your  character  and  an  interest  in  your  fortunes  which 
an  absence  of  two  years  has  not  effaced.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  should 
like  to  spend  the  winter  at  Vienna,  for  the  completion  of  my  sons’  educa¬ 
tion,  North  Germany  seeming  altogether  inaccessible.  But  shall  we  be 
still  at  peace?  ...  If  your  new  occupations  do  not  absorb  you  too  much, 
1  shall  look  for  great  pleasure  in  such  society  as  yours. 


Happily  the  political  horizon  cleared,  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  Mme.  de  Stael  was  able  to  start,  accompanied 
by  her  son  Albert,  his  tutor  Schlegel,  her  daughter 
Albertine,  and  a  considerable  retinue  of  attendants,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  the  last  days  of  December,  1807.  After  a  few  days 
in  an  hotel  she  settled  in  an  apartment  which  had  been 
taken  for  her,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  announced  that 
she  would  be  “  at  home  ”  to  important  people. 

Socially  she  was  not  a  great  success.  ^Though  she  was 
not  excluded  from  exclusive  circles,  she  was  not  very  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  in  them.  She  was  not  sufficiently 
“  highly  well-born  ”  Jor  the  Viennese  aristocracy,  then,  as 
always,  inclined  to  the  view  that  intellectual  distinction  is 
but  an  indifferent  substitute  for  armorial  bearings.  Even 
her  notorious  quarrels  with  Napoleon  did  not  suffice  to 
win  her  the  favour  of  his  enemies. 

What,  suspicious  people  wanted  to  know,  was  she  doing 
in  Vienna.^  They  did  not  guess  that  she  had  come  there 
simply  and  solely  to  lay  her  heart  at  the  feet  of  a  captain 
in  the  Austrian  infantry.  They  thought  it  more  likely  that 
she  had  been  secretly  reconciled  to  Napoleon,  and  en¬ 
trusted  by  him  with  some  political  mission.  The  attention 
paid  to  her,  in  compliance  with  Talleyrand’s  instructions, 
by  the  French  Ambassador,  lent  some  colour  to  that  sus¬ 
picion.  So  she  was  shadowed  wherever  she  went  by  the 
secret  police;  while  the  diaries  of  the  period  abound  in 
depreciatory,  and  even  spiteful,  remarks  at  her  expense. 

N  *  2 
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Literary  people  complained  that  she  ignored  them  in 
order  to  associate  with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  with  whom 
she  had  no  right  to  mix  because  she  was  not  of  equal  birth 
with  them.  The  nobility  and  gentry,  on  their  part,  hardly 
did  more  than  accept  her  with  passive  acquiescence.  Her 
brilliant  talk  proved  to  be  a  double-edged  weapon.  The 
women  were  exasperated  because  men  liked  to  listen  to 
her.  They  ridiculed  her  turban  and  her  red  arms.  They 
said  that  “her  loud  and  daring  style  of  dress  evinced 
pretensions  hardly  in  accord  either  with  her  age  ”  (she  was 
now  forty-two)  “  or  with  her  lack  of  physical  attractions.” 
They  said  that  she  had  been  heard  talking  about  Marie- 
Antoinette  “  like  a  fish-fag,”  and  did  not  know  how  to  be¬ 
have  in  Court  circles;  and  they  reported  with  glee  that 
the  Empress  had  “spoken  to  two  hundred  ladies  without 
addressing  a  single  word  to  Mme.  de  Stael,  who  had  once 
ventured  to  take  the  initiative  in  opening  a  conversation 
with  her.” 

Here,  no  doubt,  we  have  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of 
the  disdain  which,  in  her  book  on  Germany,  Mme.  de  Stael 
expressed  for  Viennese  society — so  tedious,  it  seemed  to 
her,  in  spite  of  its  polished  manners,  because  “  no  one  ever 
said  anything  outside  the  range  of  the  commonplace.’* 
And  here  also,  it  seems  equally  certain,  we  may  discover 
one  of  the  reasons  why  she  was  destined  to  find  her  court¬ 
ship  of  Maurice  O’Donnell  a  more  than  ordinarily  difficult 
enterprise.  She  had  so  many  rivals,  and  there  were  so 
many  people  able  and  eager  to  warn  him  that  she  was 
making  him  look  ridiculous. 

At  first,  indeed,  all  seemed  to  be  going,  and  to  promise, 
well. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Mme.  Stael  to  meet  Maurice 
O’Donnell  occasionally,  by  accident,  and  in  public.  She 
wanted  to  see  him  frequently  and  to  be  alone  with  him; 
and  there  was  only  one  obvious  way  of  arranging  that. 
There  were,  in  those  days,  no  stenographers,  typewriters, 
or  professional  literary  secretaries.  It  was  considered  a 
compliment  to  be  asked  by  a  literary  lady  to  copy  out  her 
writings  for  her.  Mme.  de  Stael  paid  Maurice  that  com- 
oliment.  He  became  her  unpaid  secretary;  and  she 
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attached  him  to  her  the  more  closely  by  encouraging  him 
to  attempt  some  literary  work  on  his  own  account — a  trans¬ 
lation,  among  other  things,  of  Coxe’s  “  House  of  Austria.” 

The  police  were  watching  them.  Several  of  their  reports 
have  been  preserved.  Already,  on  February  8,  they  note 
that  “  the  young  O’Donnell  enjoys  her  marked  confidence  ” 
and  also  that  “  their  intercourse  does  not  appear  to  be 
restricted  to  conversation  on  intellectual  subjects.”  On 
May  4th  they  note  that  things  have  gone  further — that 
“  Mme.  StaB  spends  with  him  all  the  time  that  is  not  taken 
up  with  her  social  engagements,”  that  O’Donnell  has  been 
seen  “  writing  at  her  dictation  by  night,”  and  that  a  long 
dissertation  on  music,  apparently  dictated  by  her,  has 
been  found  among  his  papers. 

That  is  all,  and  it  amounts  to  very  little.  For  the  actual 
truth,  which  the  police  may  or  may  not  have  guessed, 
we  must  turn  to  the  newly  published  letters.  As  they 
are  not  dated,  the  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
read  is  uncertain;  but  M.  Mistler’s  arrangement  is  more 
likely  to  be  correct  than  any  other,  though  he  admits  that 
it  is,  in  some  respects,  arbitrary,  so  we  will  follow  it  and 
trace  the  romance  through  its  several  stages. 

One  remarks,  from  the  very  beginning,  symptoms  of 
evasiveness  on  his  part  and  anxious  jealousy  on  hers.  She 
fears  he  must  be  ill  because  he  has  not  been  to  see  her.  If 
that  is  not  the  reason  of  his  absence  he  is  “  an  abominable 
man,”  for  “  one  is  always  in  the  wrong  when  one  fails  to 
make  anyone  who  loves  one  happy.”  So  she  will  call  for 
him  at  nine  o’clock  and  carry  him  off  to  have  supper  with 
her.  “  Does  not  that  convince  you,  dear  Maurice,”  she  asks, 
“  that  the  only  pleasant  hours  in  the  course  of  my  day 
are  those  which  I  pass  in  conversation  with  you  ?  ” 

A  reference  follows  to  some  amateur  theatrical  perform¬ 
ance  in  which  she  has  taken  part.  She  had  desired 
applause,  she  says,  only  because  he  was  present;  and  she 
quotes  : — 

Plaire  ^  celui  que  j’aime  est  ma  seule  victoire 
Et  mes  talents  pour  lui  sont  de  nouveaux  tributs, 

Je  les  ai  cultiv^s  sans  pr^tendre  A  la  gloire, 

J’ai  rherch^  pour  I ’amour  un  langage  de  plus. 
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Even  that  flattery,  however,  does  not  suffice  to  bring 
him  running  to  her.  She  exhorts  him  to  read  poetry — a 
poem  of  Haller’s  in  particular — in  order  that  he  may 
“  understand  that  there  is  a  special  kind  of  enthusiasm 
which  one  needs  to  meet  in  the  object  of  one’s  affection, 
failing  which  life — and  sentiment,  which  is  the  essence  of 
life — is  only  continual  suffering.”  She  also  exhibits 
jealousy  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
— the  jealousy  of  a  neglected  author  as  well  as 
neglerted  woman : — 

As  I  have  told  you,  your  behaviour  at  Princess  Lubomirska’s  was  very 
distressing  to  me.  ...  At  a  dinner  at  which  a  dozen  persons  were  present, 
you  were  the  only  one  to  disdain  the  general  conversation  and  even  to 
spoil  it  by  incessantly  whispering  to  Princess  Flore.  After  dinner  the 
same  thing  happened.  Nothing  that  I  said,  nothing  that  the  Prince 
de  Ligne  said,  seemed  to  be  of  the  faintest  interest  to  you.  If  a  stranger 
had  shown  himself  so  indifferent  to  make  things  pleasant  for  everybody,  I 
should  have  thought  him  rude.  What  am  I  to  think  when  my  intimate 
friend  shows  this  indifference,  and  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  a  person 
to  whom  he  had  promised  me  that  he  would  not  speak? 

Apparently  Maurice  offered  excuses  or  explanations, 
and  was  forgiven,  Mme.  de  Stael  being  so  much  in  love 
that  she  forgave  easily.  At  all  events,  she  was  melted  to 
tenderness  when  she  heard  that  he  was  ill,  though  the 
careful  student  of  the  correspondence  cannot  altogether 
stifle  a  suspicion  that  the  illness  may  have  been  diplomatic. 
The  motherliness  which  played  its  part  in  almost  all  her 
love  affairs  now  begins  to  assert  itself.  She  sends  him 
orangeade,  she  sends  him  ices,  she  sends  him  a  dentifrice 
“  which,  I  hope,  will  be  good  for  your  pretty  teeth.”  As 
he  cannot  visit  her,  she  proposes  to  visit  him.  She  will 
arrange  her  visit  so  that  nobody  shall  know  about  it;  and 
yet  what  does  it  matter  if  people  do  know? 

What  would  be  the  use  of  the  liberty  to  which  my  fame  entitles  me  if 
I  could  not  do  here  the  things  which  it  would  be  quite  simple  for  me  to 
do  in  France?  My  dear  Maurice,  is  the  world  which  the  arbitrary  power 
of  one  man  has  laid  waste  of  such  importance  that  one  need  sacrifice  to 
it  the  most  tender  emotions  of  one’s  heart? 

His  letters  have  not  been  preserved — or,  at  all  events, 
have  not  been  published — so  we  do  not  know  how  he 
answered  these  questions.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  until 
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the  end  of  Mme.  de  Stael’s  sojourn  at  Vienna  that  they 
were  put  to  him ;  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose  that 
his  attitude  was  modified  by  his  knowledge  that  her  de^ 
parture  was  imminent.  Anything,  he  may  well  have 
argued,  to  avoid  an  avoidable  scene  with  a  mistress  so 
tempestuous.  It  would  save  so  much  trouble  if  the  affair 
died  a  natural  instead  of  a  violent  death.  So  the  quarrels 
of  the  lovers  led  to  an  appearance  of  the  renewal  of  love; 
and  a  police  report  of  May  20th  tells  us  that,  for  the  last 
three  days,  “  Mme.  de  Stael  has  been  spending  her  even¬ 
ings  with  her  favourite.  Count  Maurice  O’Donnell,  who 
has  also  ordered  a  carriage  for  to-morrow  and  will  accom¬ 
pany  Mme.  de  Stael  for  a  part  of  her  journey.”  The 
report  of  May  23rd  runs  as  follows : — 

On  Saturday,  the  21st,  Mme.  de  Stael  drove  with  Count  Maurice  O’Don¬ 
nell  to  Laxenburg,  and  did  not  return  until  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Insignificant  as  this  detail  is,  it  merits  attention  because  Mme.  de  Stael, 
on  her  return  to  the  house,  assembled  all  her  attendants  and  strictly 
forbade  them  to  tell  anyone  anything  about  this  excursion.  She  had 
probably  made  herself  conspicuous  there  by  her  behaviour  with  her  friend. 

That  is  likely  enough,  though  all  that  one  knows  for 
certain  is  that  he  and  she  had  cut  their  names  together  on 
the  bark  of  a  tree  in  the  valley  of  the  Bruhl  as  a  memorial 
of  their  parting.  Probably,  however  the  mystery  was  made 
at  his  wish,  not  at  hers;  for  whereas  she  claimed  that  her 
literary  renown  gave  her  a  right  to  afficher  herself  with 
anyone  whom  she  desired  to  favour,  he,  seemingly,  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  her  attentions  in  constant  terror  of  public  opinion. 
And  now,  of  course,  in  her  absence,  public  opinion  could 
exercise  its  full  force;  and  it  did  so. 

What  vows  they  had  exchanged  we  can  only  guess. 
The  depositions  of  the  witnesses  conflict.  According  to 
one  of  the  police  reports  they  had  formed  the  project  of 
sharing  an*  villa  at  Baden.  According  to  the  Viennese 
scandalmongers  Maurice  had  made  her  an  offer  of  mar¬ 
riage,  which  she  had  declined.  From  her  own  letters  one 
would  infer  that  it  was  she  who  had  proposed  marriage, 
and  that,  though  nothing  was  definitely  settled,  he  had  left 
her  under  the  impression  that  he  was  seriously  entertaining 
the  proposal.  It  is  hard  to  attach  any  other  meaning  to 
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her  statement  that  she  is  “  impatient  to  hear  what  are  your 
father’s  feelings  towards  me.”  It  is  impossible  to  attach 
any  other  meaning  to  the  remark :  “  Ten  times,  in 
the  course  of  the  winter,  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  telling 
you  that,  if  you  were  truly  attached  to  me,  I  should  be 
happy  and  proud  to  consecrate  my  life  to  you.” 

They  had  agreed,  at  any  rate,  to  correspond,  and  they 
did  continue  to  exchange  letters.  But,  whereas  Mme.  de 
Stael  wrote  continually,  Maurice  wrote  seldom,  and  her 
letters  are  largely  composed  of  complaints  of  his  silence. 
For  instance  : — 

You  write  to  me  at  Weimar  for  Wednesday,  June  15,  and  after  that 
at  M.  Maurice  Bethmann’s,  at  Frankfort.  But  what  is  the  use  of  telling 
you  that,  if  you  neglect  me?  No,  Maurice,  I  cannot  believe  it  of  you. 
Your  good  heart  and  your  pledged  word  are  both  too  sacred  to  you.  But 
this  silence  1  This  silence !  I  have  sent  three  times  to  the  post.  I  have 
sent  to  two  bankers.  I  am  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  agitation.  My  dear, 
you  must  cease  this  silence.  It  hurts  me  too  much.  1  shall  l)e  capable  of 
nothing  if  your  letters  do  not  arrive  regularly. 

And  so  on,  at  frequent  intervals,  until  she  got  home. 
She  has  received  “  eleven  letters  from  Benjamin  ”  and 
none  (since  the  last)  from  Maurice,  in  spite  of  his  promise 
— his  “  word  of  honour  ” — that  he  would  write  twice  a 
week,  and  would  come  to  see  her  at  Coppet.  His  be¬ 
haviour  is  “  inconceivable.”  It  has  given  her  a  “  fever 
and  an  unceasing  cough.”  She  has  been  obliged  to  take 
opium  in  order  to  get  a  little  sleep.  What  can  be  his 
motive  for  treating  her  so  badly?  Can  it  be  that  he  has 
been  listening  to  the  voice  of  calumny?  Has  she  done 
him  any  wrong  which  merits  such  a  punishment  as  he  is 
inflicting?  Would  he  like  her  to  return  to  Vienna  to  see 
him  ? 

You  told  me  once  that  perhaps  I  should  some  day  hate  you.  Were  you  trv- 
ing  to  make  me  love  you  in  order  that  you  might  be  able  to  hurt  me?  Is  the 
sympathy  which  used  to  subsist  between  us  altogether  effaced?  You  are 
a  free  man.  I  demand  from  you  nothing  more  than  is  due  to  me — some 
return  for  my  tenderness.  Love  cannot  be  exacted.  It  may  come  to  an 
end  without  the  heart  having  the  right  to  complain.  But  how  can 
friendship  be  refused  when  so  many  vows  have  been  exchanged? 

She  wrote  a  dozen  letters  or  so  in  that  tone  before  she 
got  an  answer.  In  one  of  them  we  find  her  trying  to  attach 
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her  lover  to  her  by  a  pecuniary  link.  She  proposes  to 
send  him,  she  writes,  a  banker’s  draft  for  125  louis.  He 
must  accept  it.  If  there  is  war,  it  will  purchase  him  some 
alleviation  of  the  hardships  of  campaigning.  If  there  is 
no  war,  then  it  will  serve  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  journey 
to  Coppet,  or  to  Italy,  where  she  will  gladly  join  him  and 
travel  with  him.  She  will  be  “  hurt  ”  if  she  is  not  allowed 
to  render  him  this  service,  which  she  can  easily  afford,  since 
she  has  an  income  of  120,000  francs  and  owes  nobody  a 
penny. 

And  then,  at  last,  early  in  August,  1808,  she  received 
her  answer;  and  it  was  by  no  means  the  sort  of  answer 
that  she  was  hoping  for. 

We  know  its  contents  only  from  the  quotations  in  her 
reply;  but  these  suffice  to  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  its  manner 
and  tone.  Mme.  de  Stael,  we  see,  has  been  addressed 
ceremoniously  as  “  Madame.”  She  is  told  that  her  lover 
“  knows  everything.”  She  is  accused  of  “  dissimulation  ” 
and  “  breach  of  confidence.”  She  is  wished  “  an  eternal 
farewell.” 

What  had  happened?  What  was  the  trouble  about? 
These,  too,  are  questions  to  which  we  can  only  guess  the 
answer — or  answers ;  but  if  we  wish  to  guess  them  correctly 
we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  indications  given  in 
Mme  de  Stael’s  reply. 

Maurice  had  evidently  been  affronted  by  the  offer  of 
money,  which  he  seems  to  have  interpreted  as  a  suggestion 
that  he  was  a  lover  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  Slander 
had  not  less  evidently  played  its  part.  The  report — un¬ 
questionably  a  false  report — that  Mme.  de  Stael 
had  boasted  that  she  had  received  and  refused  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  Maurice  had  come  to  his 
ears  and  helped  his  friends  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  making  a  fool  of  himself.  And  the  probability 
is  strong  that  he  had  also,  by  some  means  or  other,  come  to 
know  more  than  he  had  known  before  about  Mme.  de 
Stael’s  relations  with  that  Benjamin  Constant  from  whom 
she  had,  as  we  have  seen,  received  “  eleven  letters  ”  while 
waiting  for  a  letter  from  him. 

It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  one 
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of  her  periodical  quarrels  with  Benjamin  that  Mme.  de 
Stael  first  set  her  cap  at  Maurice.  Benjamin’s  Journal 
Intime  proves  that  to  demonstration.  We  find  there  such 
entries  as  these  : — 

A  letter  from  Mme.  de  Stael.  What  a  fury !  Heaven  save  us  from 
each  other ! 

A  letter  from  Mme.  de  Stael  arrives  at  this  moment,  and  her  insults  find 
me  covered  with  blood  and  fainting. 

A  touching  letter  from  Charlotte.  I  am  unjust  to  her.  She  is  an  angel. 
A  stiff  and  bitter  letter  from  Mme.  de  Stael !  My  God,  how  she  bores  me! 

Schlegel  writes  that  Mme.  de  Stael  says  she  will  kill  herself  if  I  leave 
her.  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it,  but  it  is  an  untimely  rumour  for  my 
ears.  1  feel  that  I  shall  be  regarded  as  a  monster  if  I  do  abandon  her; 
if  I  do  not  abandon  her  I  shall  die. 

It  w'ould  doubtless  have  relieved  Benjamin  at  that  date 
to  learn  that  Mme.  de  Stael  was  saved  by  her  love  for 
another  from  any  danger  of  committing  suicide  on  account 
of  the  waning  of  his  affection.  But  he  and  she,  as  we 
know’,  had  not  ceased  to  correspond  while  she  was  in 
Austria,  and  some  of  her  letters  were  intercepted  by  the 
Austrian  police,  copied,  and  pigeon-holed.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  one  of  them,  dated  May  15th,  1808 — a  time 
when  she  was  assuring  Maurice  O’Donnell  that  her  one 
ambition  was  to  consecrate  her  life  to  him  : — 

I  am  writing  to  you  on  the  eve  of  my  departure.  I  am  hoping  to  receive 
further  letters  from  you  to-morrow  morning.  When  I  do  get  an  affectionate 
letter  from  you,  it  keeps  me  going  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  I  tell 
myself  that  your  mood  has  changed,  and  that,  very  likely,  at  the  very 
moment  when  my  soul  is  taking  refuge  with  you,  I  am  wrong  in  trusting 
you.  However,  it  is  a  matter  for  God  to  settle.  1  am  coming  home  with 
as  much  attachment  to  you  as  ever — an  attachment  which  no  homage 
has  affected — an  attachment  which  docs  not  permit  me  to  compare  anyone 
with  you.  My  heart,  my  life,  my  all,  belong  to  you  if  you  want  them, 
and  as  you  want  them.  Think  of  that.  I  am  convinced  that  no  one 
will  ever  replace  me  and  Albertine  in  your  life. 

We  have  no  direct  and  actual  proof  that  a  copy  of  that 
letter  was  shown  to  Maurice;  but  the  indirect  evidence  that, 
if  he  had  not  seen  it,  he  was  aware  of  its  existence  and  its 
substance  is  very  strong.  The  hypothesis  explains,  as 
nothing  else  can,  the  use  of  that  word  “  dissimulation  ”  in 
his  letter  of  farewell;  and  it  also  gives  the  charge  a  basis 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess ;  and  the  reasons  why 
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it  did  not  figure  in  the  correspondence  are  also  tolerably 
obvious.  Mme.  de  Stael  would  have  been  as  reluctant 
to  confess  her  double  dealing  as  Maurice  to  violate  the 
secrecy  of  the  cabinet  noir.  He  may  be  assumed,  however, 
to  have  welcomed  the  handle  thus  given  to  him.  He  was 
not  in  love  with  Mme.  de  Stael,  though  he  had  been 
dazzled  by  her,  and  also,  no  doubt,  at  first  flattered  by 
the  attentions  which  he  eventually  found  embarrassing. 
He  was  in  love  with  Titine  de  Ligne — Flore  de  Ligne’s 
sister — whom  he  married  not  long  afterwards. 

Mme.  de  Stael  did  not  accept  her  dismissal  with  docility. 
She  wrote  long  letters  arguing  all  the  points  except  those 
which  really  mattered.  She  implored  Maurice  to  recon¬ 
sider  his  decision.  “  Never,”  she  assured  him,  “  will  you 
have  a  friend  who  loves  you  as  well,  appreciates  you  as 
much,  or  is  as  devoted  to  you  in  every  way  as  I  am.”  She 
reminded  him  of  an  occasion  on  which  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
had  placed  her  hand  in  his.  She  declared  herself  “  incap¬ 
able  ”  of  the  “  dissimulation  ”  which  we  have  just  seen  her 
practising.  She  asked  that  her  letters  should  either  be 
returned  to  her  or  burnt.  She  proposed  to  go  and  fetch 
them  as  they  were  too  sacred  to  be  entrusted  to  the  post. 
She  announced  her  intention  of  going  to  America  to  see 
if  she  could  forget  her  troubles  in  the  New  World.  She 
wrote  : — 

I  loved  you.  I  respected  you.  You  were  for  me  the  ideal  man,  the 
ideal  protector,  the  ideal  support  of  my  life.  Some  day,  Maurice,  you  will 
repent  of  the  wrong  which  you  have  done  me.  Even  if  you  never  see  me 
again,  my  unhappy  fortunes,  attributable  to  you,  and  the  sight  of  a  single 
page  of  my  writings  will  remind  you  of  the  pain  which  you  have  caused 
and  the  friend  whom  you  have  repelled. 

Maurice,  however,  remained  unmoved  and  unresponsive; 
and  though  Mme.  de  Stael  wrote  him  many  more  letters, 
extending  over  a  period  of  several  years,  the  tone  of  the 
correspondence  gradually  changed.  Violence  disap¬ 
peared  from  it.  It  became  mellow;  and  it  may  be  said 
as  truthfully  of  Mme.  de  Stael’s  affair  with  Maurice  as  of 
her  mother’s  affair  with  Gibbon  that  “  love  subsided  in 
friendship  and  esteem.” 


BULWARKS  AGAINST  BOLSHEVISM 
By  Sir  John  Marriott,  M.P. 

1.  The  Diffusion  of  Capital 

Of  the  bulwarks  which'  the  existing  order  possesses  against 
revolutionary  Bolshevism  it  may  well  be  that  the 
strongest  will  in  the  long  run  prove  to  be  Bolshevism 
itself.  No  system  which  involves  a  direct  negation  of 
fundamental  economic  laws,  though  it  may  endure  for  a 
season,  can  permanently  survive,  and,  for  some  time  past, 
there  have  been  indications  in  the  home  of  Bolshevism 
that  the  futility  of  the  experiment  is  recognised  if  not 
acknowledged,  and  that  a  serious  attempt  is  being  made 
to  get  back  on  to  less  unsound  lines.  The  inauguration 
of  the  New  Economic  Policy  in  1921  marked  the  end,  for 
practical  purposes,  of  the  attempt  to  put  into  practice  the 
impracticable  theories  of  Karl  Marx.  A  system  of 
State  capitalism  (as  a  recent  report  on  Russia  points 
out)  has  taken  the  place  of  military  Communism. 
“  The  basic  units  in  the  existing  economic  system  ”  (so  the 
report  proceeds)  are  “  the  State  trusts  and  the  Co-operative 
Society.  It  should  be  realised  that  the  principle  of  profit 
in  the  management  of  State  industries  has  now  been 
adopted,  and  that  the  economic  system,  envisaged  by  the 
Soviet  Government  for  the  immediate  future,  is  a  peasantry 
based  on  individualism  exchanging  products  with  an 
industrial  population  or  proletariat  based  on  Socialism.” 

The  death  of  Dzerhinsky,  the  monster  in  human  form 
who  organised  with  diabolical  ability  the  Red  Terror,  may 
in  this  connection  be  regarded  as  of  sinister  significance. 
If  his  sudden  death  was,  as  is  commonly  reported,  a  case 
of  murder,  or  even  of  suicide,  it  will  be  interpreted  through¬ 
out  Russia  as  yet  another  symptom  of  the  collapse,  sure 
though  slow,  of  the  Terrorist  Party,  and  of  a  gradual 
return  to  economic  and  political  sanity.  Kameneff,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Communist  extremists,  was  expelled  last 
year  from  the  Political  Bureau,  which  is  the  governing 
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body  of  the  Communist  Party  organisation,  and  his  ex¬ 
pulsion  is  now  said  to  have  been  followed  by  that  of 
Zinovieff,  the  notorious  head  of  the  Communist  Inter¬ 
national.  If  this  news  be  confirmed  it  must,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  suspected  murder  or  suicide  of 
Dzerhinsky,  be  regarded  as  symptomatic  of  a  definite  recoil 
from  the  policy  of  unadulterated  terrorism.  A  French 
workman,  gazing  on  the  body  of  Robespierre,  is  said  to 
have  ejaculated:  “Oui,  il  y  a  uit  Dieu.”  The  death  of 
Robespierre  marked  the  end  of  the  Terror  in  France. 
May  Russia  and  the  world  indulge  a  hope  that  the  death 
of  Dzerhinsky  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
longer  drawn-out  Terror  in  Russia?  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  available  evidence  would  all  seem  to  be  tending 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  conclusion  that  such  is, 
in  fact,  the  position. 

At  best,  however,  the  palpable,  if  not  confessed,  failure 
of  the  Bolshevist  economic  regime  can  only  be  a  negative 
prophylactic  against  the  spread  of  the  infection.  What  are 
the  positive  prophylactics  on  which  we  in  this  country  can 
rely? 

Among  these,  too  little  importance  is,  I  submit,  com¬ 
monly  attached  to  the  extraordinarily  wide  diffusion  of 
capital  among  all  sections  of  our  population.  To  the 
historic  aphorism  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  “  We  are  all 
Imperialists  to-day”;  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  complacent 
utterance,  “  We  are  all  Socialists  now,”  we  may,  and  with 
greater  accuracy,  add  a  third,  “W*e  are  all  capitalists.” 
Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  when  occupying  the  office  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  a  Socialist  Government,  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  was  “  staggered  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
contributions  which  are  made  by  the  working  people  of 
this  country  to-day,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  provide  for 
what  we  colloquially  call  a  rainy  day  ”  (Official  Report 
of  House  of  Commons,  February  20th,  1924).  Mr. 
Snowden  subsequently  supplied  me  with  the  figures  of  the 
annual  savings  of  the  classes  to  which  he  referred  for  the 
year  ending  March  31st,  1924.  Those  savings  amounted  in 
a  single,  and  far  from  prosperous,  year  to  over  £2 16,000,000 
—a  total  made  up  as  follows  : — 
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1.  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  (gross  deposits)  ...  ;^8i, 300,000 

2.  Trustee  Savings  Biinks  (gross  deposits) . 

3.  Railway  .Savings  Bank  (gross  deposits) .  ;^4,ooo,ooo 

4.  Co-operative  Societies  (average  net  increase  in 

shares  and  deposits) .  ...  ...  ;£r4,ooo,ooo 

5.  Building  Societies  . ;^2 1,000,000 

6.  National  Savings  Certificates  {nett,  after  allow¬ 

ing  for  withdrawals)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ;^i  1,000,000 

7.  Friendly  Societies  (partly  estimated  for  1922)  ...  ;£5’9,ooo,ooo 

8.  Collecting  Societies  (premiums,  1922)  .  ;^7,o8o,ooo 

9.  Trade  Unions  (Benefit  Funds)  .  ;^8, 000,000 

10.  Industrial  Assurance  Companies  (premium 

income,  1922) . ;£J'3 1,000,000 


;^2 16,380,000 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  some  cases  these  figures  (which 
I  give  precisely  as  they  were  supplied  to  me  officially  by 
the  Treasury)  are  gross,  and  take  no  account  of  with¬ 
drawals  ;  but  even  so  they  are  indeed  as  “  staggering  ”  as 
they  are  satisfactory.  Yet  they  disclose  only  a  fragment 
of  the  facts.  They  do  not  include  the  immense  volume  of 
investments  in  small  house  property  and  chief-rents,  nor 
of  railway  shares,  nor  of  investments  in  other  forms  of 
joint-stock  enterprises  such  as  the  Lancashire  cotton 
mills. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an 
accurate,  still  less  a  complete,  computation  of  the  total 
number  of  small  investors  in  this  country;  but  Mr.  Walter 
Runciman,  M.P.,  who  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best 
financiers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  has,  more¬ 
over,  exceptionally  good  opportunities  for  forming  an 
accurate  estimate,  has  published  some  figures  which  confirm 
certain  rougher  and  more  partial  estimates  at  which  I  had 
myself  arrived.  Nor  are  they  in  any  way  contradictory 
of  the  conclusions  which  may  bd  drawn  from  the  figures 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Treasury.  Speaking  as  chairman 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance 
and  General  Provident  Institution  in  1925,  Mr.  Runciman 
stated  that  at  that  time  the  number  of  small  investors 
worked  out  at  more  than  15,000,000  of  our  people,  made 
up  as  follows: — In  Post  Office  savings  banks,  12,300,000 
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individual  accounts;  in  trustees  savings  banks,  2,282,100; 
small  investors  in  National  Savings  Certificates  estimated 
at  500,000,  making  a  total  of  15,082,100  in  these  invest¬ 
ments  alone.  The  number  of  small  investors  in  Savings 
Certificates  is,  of  course,  approximate  only,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  (recorded  in  the  last  report  of  the  National  Savings 
Committee)  that  the  total  number  of  certificates  sold 
exceeds  770,000,000,  the  figure  probably  represents  an 
understatement.  It  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that 
in  the  above  aggregate  of  15,000,000  there  may  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  overlapping,  since  a  single  individual 
may  be  a  depositor  both  in  the  G.P.O.  and  a  trustee 
savings  bank;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  no  mention  has 
yet  been  made  of  small  investors  in  Government  loans,  in 
railways,  banks,  in  ordinary  or  industrial  life  insurance 
funds,  in  building  societies,  in  other  registered  provident 
societies,  in  approved  societies,  in  house  property,  chief- 
rents,  or  other  popular  working-class  investments,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  estimate  of  i5,(X)0,ooo  is  very  much  on 
the  conservative  side.  The  number  of  stock  accounts  in 
all  classes  of  British  funds  is  about  5,400,000,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Runciman,  probably  about  3,000,000  are 
personal  as  distinguished  from  corporation  accounts, 
while  the  additional  amount  of  Government  stock  bought 
through  the  Post  Office  amounted  during  the  years  1914- 
1924  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £220,366,000.  A  short  time 
ago  the  Liverpool  and  District  Economic  League  pub¬ 
lished,  in  conjunction  with  the  Central  Council  of 
Economic  Leagues,  a  singularly  interesting  table  showing 
the  total  number  of  shareholders,  and  the  average  amount 
of  their  holdings,  in  twenty-five  of  the  leading  financial, 
industrial  and  railway  undertakings  of  the  country.  From 


that  table  it  appears  that  the  “  big  five  ” 

banks  have  be- 

tween  them  over  275,000 

shareholders. 

distributed  as 

follows : — 

No.  of 

Average  Amount  of 

Holders. 

Holding  (nominal). 

Midland  Bank  . 

•  ••  57.250 

;^209 

Lloyds’  Bank  . 

...  55,668 

£2sS 

National  Provincial  Bank 

...  41,603 

£227 

Westminster  Bank 

...  69,882 

£130 

Barclay’s  Bank  . 

...  51,011 

£306 
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I  had  occasion  at  the  time  of  the  railway  amalgamation 
to  compute  the  number  of  shareholders  in  the  railway  com¬ 
panies,  and  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  ihey  exceeded 
800, cxx).  The  number  as  given  for  the  four  big  groups 
alone,  in  the  table  referred  to  above,  is  over  786,000 — a 
close  confirmation  of  my  own  estimate,  which  included  all 
the  railways.  They  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

No.  of  Holders.  Average  Holding. 


London,  Midland,  and  Scottish  ...  308,028  £^>3^9 

London  and  North-Eastern  ....  252,961  £1,442 

Great  Western  .  135,108  ;^i(087 

Southern  .  90,000  1,664 


The  average  holding  might  appear  to  suggest  that  small 
investors  are  not  numerous  in  railways,  but  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  the  inference  is  not  justified.  The  average  is 
raised  by  the  large  holdings  of  trustees  and  other  large 
investors,  and  the  number  of  small  investors  is,  in  fact, 
very  large.  Among  other  undertakings  which  are  evi¬ 
dently  attractive  to  the  small  investor  I  note  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Cunard  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  has  27,100  shareholders 
with  an  average  holding  of  ;^404;  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board,  which  has  42,240  with  an  average  of 
£773;  Courtaulds  with  43,826  and  £456;  Vickers,  73,382 
and  £326;  Harrods,  33,253  and  £178;  and  Lyons  and  Co., 
25,834  and  £245.  The  diffusion  of  capital  in  these  and 
similar  undertakings  is,  indeed,  a  very  remarkable  symp- 
tom  of  the  time. 

These  figures  do  not,  however,  stand  by  any  means 
alone.  In  his  speech  to  the  members  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Institution 
(March  17th,  1926)  Mr.  Runciman  gave  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  details  supplementary  to  those  quoted  above  in  regard 
to  the  average  size  of  life  policies,  as  well  as  to  the  capital 
and  deposits,  of  the  building  societies  and  friendly  and 
other  industrial  and  provident  institutions.  In  his  own 
institution  85  per  cent,  of  the  new  whole-life  and  endow¬ 
ment  policies  were,  he  said,  for  amounts  not  exceeding 
£500.  Those  represented  in  sums  assured  38  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  (or  49  per  cent,  excluding  single  premium 
cases),  and  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  about  60  per 
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cent,  of  the  total  funds  of  his  institution  (amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  over  15,000,000)  is  the  property  of  small 
policy-holders.  The  average  size  of  policies  for  all  British 
offices  works  out  at  about  £,2^0  (excluding  bonus).  It  is, 
therefore,  Mr.  Runciman  proceeded,  “  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that,  of  the  total  ordinary  funds  of  all  British  life 
offices,  amounting  to  some  £550,000,000,  £340,000,000 
represent  the  reserves  and  are  the  property  of  small  policy¬ 
holders.  To  this  must  be  added  the  reserves  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  insurance  companies,  amounting  at  the  present  time  to 
about  £130,000,000,  making  £470,000,000  in  all,”  in  the 
form  of  life  insurance  alone,  not  to  mention  the  contingent 
addition  of  a  much  larger  sum  (roughly,  £16,000,000)  repre¬ 
senting  the  ordinary  and  industrial  sums  assured.  Besides 
all  this,  the  capital  and  deposits  of  the  building  societies 
now  amount  to  about  £140,000,000,  belonging  to  over 
1,000,000  members,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  quite  small 
capitalists.  The  funds  held  by  friendly  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  and  provident  institutions  are  computed  at 
£300,000,000,  while  the  share  of  employed  contributors  in 
the  approved  societies  should  be  about  £60,000,000.  Thus 
Mr.  Runciman  reaches  the  following  summary,  which  I 
reproduce ; — 


Post  Office  Savings  Bank  . 

Trustee  Savings  Banks  . 

National  Savings  Certificates  (small  investors)  .. 
Small  Holdings  in  British  Government  Loans 
Share  of  Ordinary  Life  Assurance  Funds  ... 

Industrial  Life  Assurance  Funds  . 

Building  Societies  . 

Other  Registered  Provident  Societies 
Employees’  Share  in  Approved  Societies  ... 


;^285,ooo,ooo 
;^83,ooo,ooo 
;^223,000,000 
1 89, 000, 000 
;£J‘340,ooo,ooo 
;^i3o,ooo,o<x) 
;^i40,ooo,ooo 
;^30o,ooo,ooo 
;^6o, 000,000 


Making  a  Grant  Total  of  1,750, 000,000 


These,  adds  Mr.  Runciman,  are  “very  remarkable 
figures,  and  although  they  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  any¬ 
one  in  stating  that  poverty  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  they  go 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  much  wider  diffusion  of  wealth 
now  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  that  capitalists,  so  far  from  being  restricted  to  a  small 
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circle,  now  include  an  ever-increasing  number  of  millions 
of  our  people.  Indeed,  only  a  minority  of  the  adult  popu¬ 
lation  (a  very  substantial  minority,  but  still  a  minority)  are 
not  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  capitalists.  The  wiping 
out  of  private  property,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  would 
mean  such  a  revolution  in  the  status  and  rights  of  the 
fifteen  or  sixteen  million  capitalists  included  in  our  popu¬ 
lation  that,  apart  from  the  indirect  effects  of  transforming 
our  system  of  property,  it  would  obliterate  the  tangible 
assets  of  thrift  in  three  households  out  of  four  in  Great 
Britain.” 

This  is  admirably  and  truly  said ;  but  it  is  far  from  put¬ 
ting  the  whole  case.  It  takes  no  account,  as  I  have  said, 
of  small  investments  in  railways,  banks,  joint-stock  indus¬ 
trial  companies,  in  chief-rents  (a  particularly  popular  form 
of  investment  in  Lancashire),  and,  above,  all,  in  small 
house  property.  The  last  item  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that,  before  the  war,  £30,000,000 
a  year  was  paid  in  rent  to  persons  who  were  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  income  tax.  This  would  mean  that  the 
capital  value  of  their  property  was,  even  at  that  time, 
not  far  short  of  £600,000,000.  Adding  this  to  the 
above  table  and  allowing  only  £150,000,000  for  in¬ 
vestments  in  railways,  banks,  cotton  mills,  and  other 
industrial  concerns,  I  feel  justified  in  putting  the 
amount  of  working  and  lower  middle  class  investments  in 
this  country  at  the  stupendous  but  gratifying  total  of  some 
£2,500,000,000. 

Even  so,  these  results  represent  only  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  country,  and  I  sin¬ 
cerely  wish  that  this  proportion  were  larger;  but  the 
aggregate  sum  is  far  from  insignificant  and,  if  things  pro¬ 
ceed  normally,  it  will  rapidly  increase. 

The  increasingly  wide  diffusion  of  capital  is  a  fact 
strangely  ignored  by  those  ethical  philosophers  who  are  so 
eager  to  instruct  the  world  in  the  principles  of  Economics 
and  the  facts  of  the  industrial  situation.  Thus  the  late 
Dr.  Scott  Holland  (greatly  loved  as  a  man,  and,  in  his 
own  sphere,  much  respected  as  a  teacher)  in  a  volume  of 
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essays  on  Proferty,  edited  by  Bishop  Gore,  and  published 
shortly  before  the  war,  wrote  as  follows : — 

The  strange  thing  is  that  the  very  Society,  which  in  theory  has  so 
emphatically  grounded  itself  on  the  fundamental  basis  of  private  property, 
and  has  found  in  the  source  of  ownership  the  spring  and  source  of  those 
moral  excellences  on  which  it  builds  its  own  security,  nevertheless  allows 
itself  to  develop  in  a  direction  which  is  constantly  reducing  the  number 
of  people  who  can  have  a  chance  of  experiencing  what  ownership  means. 
(The  italics  arc  mine.) 

In  view  of  the  statistics  quoted  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs  of  this  paper,  could  any  statement  be  more 
grotesquely  misleading?  Were  the  indictment  thus  pre¬ 
ferred  against  modern  industrialism  true  it  would,  I  agree, 
constitute  a  serious  if  not  a  conclusive  argument  in  favour 
of  a  drastic  modification  of  the  existing  order.  A  system 
which  curtails  the  opportunities  of  ownership  would, 
in  the  eyes  of  every  sane  and  consistent  individualist, 
stand  condemned.  To  multiply  the  proprietors  of  land 
and  capital,  to  diffuse  the  rights  and  obligations  of  owner¬ 
ship  is  supremely  important  on  ethical,  no  less  than  on 
economic  and  political  grounds.  Such  a  policy  is 
not  merely  inculcated  by  the  higher  precepts  of 
philosophy,  but  is  dictated  by  considerations  of  com¬ 
mon  prudence.  Civilisation,  the  association  of  men 
in  ordered  communities,  presupposes  a  material  basis. 
Evidently,  then,  it  is  desirable  that  the  basis  should 
be  broad,  and  that  the  provision  of  wealth  or  commodities 
should,  for  all  members  of  the  community,  be  on  a 
sufficiently  generous  scale.  This  is  not,  of  course,  to 
suggest  that  the  higher  life  is,  in  special  cases,  inconsistent 
with  narrow  means.  Opulence  is  not  essential  to  virtue, 
either  in  the  civic  or  the  personal  sense.  None  the  less, 
property  is  an  important,  nay  an  indispensable,  attribute 
of  the  complete  citizen,  if  not  of  the  fully-statured  man. 
Can  it,  for  instance,  be  denied  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  artisan  who  owns  his  own  house  is  apt 
to  be  both  a  better  citizen  and  a  better  man  than  his  fellow 
who  pays  rent  either  to  a  private  landlord  or  to  a  muni¬ 
cipality?  It  may  not  be  possible,  under  the  peculiar 
economic  conditions  of  our  own  country,  to  replant  on  the 
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soil  the  stout  yeomen  who  were  the  pride  and  the  strength 
of  England  for  more  than  two  centuries ;  it  may  not  even 
be  possible  to  secure  for  every  agricultural  labourer  the 
ownership  of  an  allotment,  but  it  is  by  no  means  outside 
the  bounds  of  proximate  possibility  that  every  wage-earner 
should  be  a  capitalist. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  wage-earners  are,  fortunately, 
already  capitalists.  That  has  been  rendered  possible  not 
only  by  the  multiplication  of  thrift  agencies,  but  by  the 
development  of  the  joint-stock  principle,  or  rather  by  the 
law  of  limited  liability.  How  anyone  who  appreciates  the 
revolution  effected  during  the  last  half  century  in  the 
organisation  of  industry  by  the  development  of  the  limited 
liability  company  can  suggest  that  we  are  moving  in  a 
direction  “which  is  constantly  reducing  the  number  of 
people  who  can  have  a  chance  of  experiencing  what 
ownership  means,”  passes  comprehension.  Rarely  does  a 
multi-millionaire  “  own  ”  a  whole  business.  Even  Lord 
Leverhulme  did  not  own  Port  Sunlight;  there  are,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  many  thousands  of  partners  in  Lever  Bros.  The 
significance  of  the  “  company  ”  development  is,  however, 
curiously  ignored,  perhaps  designedly,  by  socialist  com¬ 
mentators.  If  and  when  they  recognise  it,  they  find  in  it 
only  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  co-operative  common¬ 
wealth.  This  inference  is  not,  indeed,  devoid  of 
plausibility;  but  the  more  accurate  interpretation  discerns 
in  the  development  of  joint-stock  industry  a  means 
of  reconciling  the  multiplication  of  proprietors  with 
that  unity  of  control  which  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  industrial  enterprise.  It  affords,  moreover,  an 
opportunity  for  the  encouragement  of  the  accumulative 
instinct. 

Nor  is  this  a  small  matter.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  of 
the  highest  moment,  alike  on  economic  and  on  ethical 
grounds.  On  the  ethical  aspect  of  thrift  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  a  distinguished  American  theologian  : — 

“Jesus,”  writes  Dr.  Peabody  of  Harvard,  “being  not 
a  deviser  of  social  programmes  does  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  economics  of  thrift;  but  as  an  inspirer  of 
personal  lives  offers  a  teaching  which  has  a  distinct 
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bearing  upon  the  ethics  of  saving.  The  reason  which  that 
teaching  would  emphasise  for  encouraging  the  saving  of 
money  is  not  that  it  makes  more  money,  but  that  it  makes 
better  men.”  That  is  admirably  said,  and  the  distinction 
between  ethics  and  economics  never  stood  in  more  need 
of  enforcement  than  it  does  to-day.  But  it  is  with  the 
economic  aspect  of  saving  that  I  am  primarily  concerned. 

If  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  I  have  laid  stress  upon 
the  imposing  aggregate  of  the  savings  of  the  working 
classes,  it  is  because  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  thrift  was 
never  more  insistently  necessary  in  the  world  than  it  is 
to-day.  A  great  and  devastating  war  has  dissipated  the 
savings  of  several  generations.  The  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  fabric  has  got  to  be  rebuilt.  It  can  be  rebuilt  only 
by  the  help  of  cheap  capital;  but  capital  cannot  be  cheap 
unless  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  it,  and  an  abundant 
supply  can  be  obtained  only  by  high  production  coupled 
with  parsimonious  consumption.  The  economic  virtue  of 
thrift  may,  it  is  true,  very  easily  degenerate  in  individuals 
into  an  unlovely  vice ;  at  no  time,  indeed,  is  thrift  a  popular 
virtue.  Its  unpopularity  is  due,  however,  partly  to 
prejudices  generated  in  a  state  of  society  wherein 
“  capital  ”  played  a  relatively  unimportant  part  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  human  welfare ;  partly  to  a  profound  but  widely 
prevalent  misconception  as  to  the  economics  of  consump¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  wont  to  look  to  Ruskin  for  the  enunciation 
of  economic  truths,  but  I  find  a  sentence  in  The  Crown  of 
Wild  Olive  with  which  I  cordially  agree :  “  I  have  fear¬ 
lessly  declared  your  so-called  science  of  political  economy 
to  be  no  science ;  because,  namely,  it  has  omitted  the  study 
of  exactly  the  most  important  branch  of  the  business — the 
study  of  spending.”  The  omission  has,  be  it  observed, 
been  to  a  great  extent  repaired  since  Ruskin  wrote  that 
sentence  in  1869,  and  by  none  more  industriously  than  by 
the  American  School  of  Economists.  Thus  Francis  A. 
Walker  writes  :  “  It  matters  far  less  for  the  future  greatness 
of  a  nation  what  is  the  sum  of  its  wealth  to-day,  than  what 
are  the  habits  of  its  people  in  the  daily  consumption  of  that 
wealth.” 

It  may  in  some  minds  excite  surprise  that  I  should  speak 
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of  the  consumption  of  wealth  in  connection  with  saving 
and  “  accumulation,”  but  I  do  so  designedly  in 
order  to  enforce  a  consideration  which  is  far  too 
frequently  ignored,  but  is  not  actually  controverted. 
What  we  call  “  saving  ”  is  only  one  of  several  forms 
of  spending;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  provision 
of  employment  for  labour  it  is  generally  the  most  judicious 
form.  Saving  is  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
accumulation  of  capital ;  but  capital  can  perform  its  func¬ 
tion  in  industrial  production  or  distribution  only  if  it  is 
spent ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  spent  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  labour.  Consequently  it  is  not,  as  thoughtless 
people  imagine,  luxury,  but  parsimony  (falsely  so-called) 
that  is  good  for  trade.  Lavish  expenditure  on  luxuries 
may  undeniably  gi\T  an  impetus  to  the  particular  trades 
which  cater  for  the  supply  of  luxuries,  but  it  is  the  careful 
man  who  transmutes  wealth  into  capital  who  provides 
recurrent  employment  for  labour,  and  thus  gives  to  trade 
in  general  the  steady  support  which  is  essential  to  diffused 
prosperity. 

7'here  is,  however,  no  economic  advantage  in  the  con¬ 
centration  of  capital  in  relatively  few  hands.  Such  an  ad¬ 
vantage  might,  indeed,  have  been  claimed  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  evolution  of  capitalistic  industry.  Capital  and 
direction  then  went  hand  in  hand.  Capitalist  and  employer 
were  practically  synonymous  terms.  That  industrial  era 
has  almost  entirely  passed  away.  The  great  captains  of 
industry  to-day  are  men  who  not  only  direct  and  organise 
the  employment  of  large  armies  of  manual  workers,  but 
who  control  and  employ  the  capital  of  innumerable 
capitalists. 

But  there  is,  as  I  have  attempted  in  this  paper  to  show, 
another  and  even  more  important  aspect  of  capital  accumu¬ 
lation  and  diffusion.  From  the  point  of  view  of  pure 
economics  it  matters  nothing  whether  a  capital  of 
£1,000,000  is  supplied  to  a  given  industrial  concern  by 
one  millionaire  or  by  one  million  shareholders  each  sub¬ 
scribing  £1.  Politically,  on  the  contrary,  it  matters  much. 
Ethical  and  political  philosophers  have  alike  emphasised 
the  truth  that  the  institution  of  private  property  is  essential 
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both  to  the  complete  man  and  the  complete  citizen.  With¬ 
out  property  man  cannot  attain  to  his  full  stature,  ethical 
or  political.  The  late  Mr.  Bernard  Bosanquet  pressed 
this  truth  home  in  a  peculiarly  penetrating  essay.  Is  it,  he 
would  ask,  sufficient  to  the  complete  development  of 
human  character  that  a  man’s  momentary  wants  should 
be  momentarily  supplied.^  A  dog  whines  when  he  is 
hungry;  you  toss  him  a  bone  and  he  is  content.  He  takes 
no  thought  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  the  other 
dogs  of  the  village;  nor  for  his  own  meals  on  the  morrow. 
Sufficient  unto  the  day  or  the  hour  is  his  creed.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  child  is  much  the  same.  His  day-to-day  wants 
are  from  day  to  day  supplied,  or  on  necessity,  denied.  If 
they  are  daily  supplied,  he  is  satisfied.  As  to  the  future 
he  is  without  care. 

The  man  of  full  stature  is  distinguished  from  a  child  or 
an  animal  by  his  power  of  seeing  life  steadily  and  seeing 
it  whole.  To  such  a  vision  property  is  essential.  “  Private 
property,”  writes  Mr.  Bosanquet,  “is  the  unity  of  life  in 
its  external  or  material  form;  the  result  of  past  dealing 
with  the  material  world  and  the  possibility  of  future  deal¬ 
ing  with  it;  the  general  or  universal  means  of  possible 
action  and  expression  corresponding  to  the  moral  self  that 
looks  before  and  after,  as  opposed  to  the  momentary  wants 
of  a  child  or  an  animal  ”  {Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem, 
pp.  308,  seq).  Another  great  teacher  whose  words  should 
carry  weight  with  Socialists  expressed  himself  not  less 
strongly  on  the  same  subject.  “  Property,”  wrote 
Sir  Henry  Jones,  “  is  always  personal,  and  is  rightly  called 
private.  .  .  .  The  right  to  gain  and  hold  it  is  as  funda¬ 
mental  as  the  right  to  life  and  liberty.  ...  It  is  in  truth 
a  condition  without  which  the  latter  can  have  no  real  value. 
.  .  .  A  person  who  owns  nothing  can  do  nothing  and  be 
nothing”  {Principles  of  Citizenship,  p.  163). 

The  argument  put  forward  in  this  paper  has  not  been 
on  this  high  ethical  plane.  I  have  sought  only  to  argue 
that  there  is  no  stronger  guarantee  for  social  order  and 
political  stability  than  a  wide  diffusion  of  property  and  the 
multiplication  of  small  capitalists,  and  I  have  attempted 
to  reassure  those  who  are  apprehensive  as  to  the  outbreak 
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of  revolution  in  this  country  by  demonstrating  that,  in  fact, 
capital  is  far  more  widely  distributed  than  most  people 
suppose. 

I  would  gladly  see  this  entirely  wholesome  development 
proceed  even  more  rapidly  than  it  has  proceeded  in  the 
recent  past.  But  we  may  at  least  derive  comfort  from  the 
fact  that,  taking  the  whole  population  through — men, 
women,  and  children — one  person  out  of  every  three  in 
Great  Britain  is  a  capitalist,  and  as  such  is  making  his 
contribution,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  processes  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  as  such  has  a  substantial  stake  in  the 
stability  of  the  Commonwealth. 


THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE:  WORDS 
OR  ACTS? 

By  Archibald  Hurd 

The  Imperial  Conference  will  meet  in  London  on  October 
19th.  What  will  it  achieve?  Will  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  Empire  be  content  to  pass  more  or  less  meaningless 
resolutions,  emissions  of  goodwill,  devoting  the  intervals 
between  the  sessions  to  hospitality,  speechmaking  and 
sightseeing?  Or  will  they  “get  down  to  business,”  en¬ 
deavouring  to  find  the  basis  of  an  effective  scheme  of 
Imperial  co-operation  in  matters  of  policy,  internal  and 
external ;  defence,  naval,  military  and  aerial ;  communica¬ 
tions  by  sea  as  well  as  by  air;  the  redistribution  of  popula¬ 
tion  so  as  to  adjust  the  present  anomalous  want  of  balance 
of  man-power;  the  development  of  the  vacant  spaces 
overseas ;  and  the  improvement  of  marketing  arrangements 
in  this  country  and  in  the  Dominions,  Colonies  and  De¬ 
pendencies?  In  a  word,  is  the  coming  Conference  to  be  a 
frank  and  sincere  investigation  of  all  the  problems  which 
have  been  so  much  discussed  since  the  last  assembly  took 
place  three  years  ago,  or  is  it  to  end  in  words,  more  words, 
and  yet  more  words? 

Conferences  are  becoming  the  bane  of  our  civilisation. 
We  have  acquired  the  conference  habit.  The  procedure 
is  familiar.  A  large  number  of  men  are  got  together  at  one 
time  and  at  one  place,  if  possible  an  attractive  city,  a  spa, 
or  other  health  resort.  That  is  the  strategy  of  the  matter. 
Usually  they  are  already  of  one  mind,  and  in  that  case  they 
pass,  nemine  contradicenie,  resolutions  which  are  intended 
either  to  put  pressure  upon  the  Government  or  other 
authorities  or  to  educate  public  opinion,  or  to  achieve  both 
aims.  These  are  the  tactics  of  such  conferences.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  comparatively  innocuous,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  more  popular  and  widely  circulated  newspapers 
are  increasingly  anxious  to  interest  rather  than  instruct  their 
readers,  and  consequently  devote  little  space  to  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  unless  they  are  marked  by  more  or  less  sensational 
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incidents.  There  are  other  conferences  where  differences 
of  opinion  arise.  In  that  case  the  procedure  is  to  find  a 
“  formula, ’’and  then  to  draft  a  resolution  which  will  express 
it,  and  everyone  goes  home  happy,  having  conceded  little 
or  nothing. 

But  the  Imperial  Conference  belongs  to  quite  another 
and  higher  order.  It  is  a  gathering  of  practical  men,  more 
or  less  versed  in  affairs,  the  representatiyes  of  the  only 
effective  league  of  nations  which  has  ever  existed.  The 
Prime  Ministers  and  their  colleagues  are  idealists,  and  they 
and  the  communities  they  represent,  subject  to  one  limited 
monarchy,  pay  allegiance  to  one  ideal.  If  the  heads  of 
Ministers  are  in  the  upper  air  they  have  to  keep  their  feet 
on  the  solid  ground,  because  behind  them  stand  the  Par¬ 
liaments  and  communities  for  whom  they  speak,  and  who 
necessarily  have  not  at  their  disposal  the  same  sources  of 
information.  There  is  complete  agreement  as  to  the  aims 
to  be  attained,  but  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
methods  to  be  adopted.  This  diversity  of  view  as  to 
measures  is  inevitable,  in  view  of  the  varied  conditions 
which  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  purpose 
of  the  Imperial  Conference  should  surely  be  not  to  gloss 
over  these  differences  but  to  drag  them  out  into  the  light 
of  the  day,  so  that  they  may  be  examined,  with  a  view  to 
finding  a  practical  mean  between  the  extremes  of  such  a 
character  as  will  promote  real  co-operation  to  the  common 
ends. 

The  Imperial  Conference  might  well  be  regarded 
as  being  in  the  nature  of  a  consultation  of  specialists 
who  have  been  called  together  to  examine  the  health  of  a 
patient  whose  well-being  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  world- 
The  British  Empire  is  the  great  exponent  of  liberal  civilis¬ 
ation,  and  its  ills  are  apt  to  affect  the  destinies  not  of  one 
State  but  of  every  State.  Consequently  the  British  peoples, 
if  they  were  not  so  characteristically  casual  and  illogical, 
would  ask  that  the  Imperial  Conference  should  diagnose 
the  case  of  the  British  Empire,  and  frankly  state,  not  in 
ambiguous  phrases  but  in  words  which  everyone  can  under¬ 
stand,  exactly  what  is  the  matter  with  it,  and  how  its  ills 
can  be  cured,  and  its  vitality  stimulated.  Although  pro- 
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gress  is  being  made  in  translating  the  Empire  into  a  work¬ 
ing  alliance  of  sovereign  States  with  wide-flung  colonies, 
dependencies  and  mandated  territories  (for  which,  in  the 
main,  the  Mother  State  is  responsible),  the  progress  is  slow 
and  halting.  That  is  not  because  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
is  wanting,  but  because  there  is  a  lack  of  candour  in  tackling 
the  common  problems  in  their  reaction,  or  rather  re¬ 
actions,  on  the  fortunes  of  the  various  communities  which 
constitute  the  Commonwealth. 

One  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  is  that  the  British 
Empire  is  described  as  a  partnership  of  equal  nations. 
That  is,  however,  the  ideal  rather  than  the  reality,  and  must 
continue  to  be  merely  an  ideal  so  long  as  population  and 
wealth  are  so  unequally  distributed  between  the  various 
nations.  Earlier  in  the  year  Mr.  Baldwin  broadcast  a 
striking  speech  in  which  he  stated  that  if  he  were  to 
attempt  to  crystallise  an  Empire  Day  message  in  a  phrase 
he  might  take  the  words  “  know  thyself,”  in  which  the 
ancients  expressed  the  duty  of  the  individual  man,  and 
widen  them  to  embrace  the  duty  of  the  British  statesmen 
of  to-day — “  Know  your  Empire.”  It  is  a  common  cause 
of  complaint  that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  know 
too  little  of  the  conditions  in  which  their  kith  and  kin 
overseas  are  living.  There  is  ample  justification  for 
that  criticism.  But  is  it  not  also  true  that  Dominion 
Prime  Ministers  and  their  constituents  often  reveal 
embarrassing  ignorance  of  the  Mother  Country,  with  its 
ancient  civilisation  and  all  the  troubles  which  come  with 
old  age.^  In  a  group  of  small  islands,  with  an  area  of  less 
than  12  2,000  square  miles,  is  crowded  a  population  of 
465,000,000  people,  as  compared  with  9,500,000  in  the 
vast  spaces  of  Canada,  aggregating  3,729,000  square 
miles;  6,000,000  men,  women  and  children  scattered  over 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  of  2,974,000  square  miles; 
and  7,000,000  persons  distributed  over  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  which  embraces  473,000  square  miles.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  population  is  the  key  to  every  Imperial  problem. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  overseas  to  ignore 
the  embarrassing  conditions  which  the  density  of  the 
population  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  created  in  these 
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post-war  days.  The  people  of  the  Mother  Country,  with 
the  fullest  support  of  the  Dominions,  who  sacrificed  life 
and  money  which  they  could  ill  spare,  spent  themselves 
and  their  treasure,  as  well  as  their  young  manhood,  in 
salving  civilisation  during  the  Great  War,  and  they  are 
now  paying  the  price.  They  are  burdened  with  a  new 
debt  superimposed  on  the  old  debt,  which  is  the  legacy  of 
other  wars  waged  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Empire,  and 
in  consequence  they  are  subject  to  a  standard  of  taxation 
which  is  higher  than  has  ever  existed  in  any  other  country. 
Not  far  short  of  £1,000,000  each  day  throughout  every 
year  has  to  be  found  by  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  interest 
on  those  debts,  and,  over  and  above  that  liability.  Parlia¬ 
ment,  under  compelline  influences,  has  created  social  ser¬ 
vices  which  cost  £332,000,000  every  year.‘  Further 
economies  in  national  expenditure  may  be  possible,  but  any 
savings  which  may  be  effected  must  prove  incon¬ 
siderable  in  comparison  with  a  scale  of  expenditure 
of  upwards  of  £800,000,000.  That  sum  includes  no 
inconsiderable  amount  which  is  spent  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  The  British  votes  make  provision,  not  only  for 
the  Crown,  but  for  the  diplomatic,  consular  and  other 
services,  world-wide  in  their  ramifications,  which  are  really 
Imperial,  and  on  these  votes  fall  the  charges  for  the 
Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force,  which  are  also  Imperial  in 
their  mission.  The  British  Fleet  remains  to-day,  as  in  the 
past,  the  foundation  upon  which  the  security  of  the 
Empire  rests,  and  the  British  Army,  which  cannot  move 
except  the  Navy  assures  its  safe  passage,  is  held  on  the 
leash  ready  to  go  anywhere  it  may  be  required.  It 
may  be  said  that  circumstances  are  unthinkable  in 
which  either  the  British  Fleet  or  the  British  Army 
would  be  required  to  assist  either  of  the  Dominions.  But 
is  such  a  development  to  be  ruled  out  of  practical  politics? 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  British  Fleet  is  still  the  one  sure 
guarantee  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
and  is  not  there  a  corresponding  implication  that  the 
British  Army  is  at  the  service  of  the  whole  Empire  ? 

(i)  White  Paper  (1926),  205. 
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At  an  early  stage  of  the  Irhperial  Conference  the  staffs 
of  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  will  presumably  review 
the  standing  of  these  three  fighting  forces  in  accordance 
with  precedents  which  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  though  not  in  name.  Imperial. 
The  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  will  learn  that  the  Royal 
Air  Force  is  weaker  than  the  aerial  establishment  of 
France,  that  the  British  Army  has  been  “cut  to  ribbons,’* 
and  that  the  British  Fleet  has  descended  from  its  high 
estate  of  the  days  when  we  spoke  with  pride  of  the  Two- 
Power  standard;  its  battle  squadrons  on  duty  at  sea, 
once  stronger  than  those  of  any  other  two  Powers, 
are  now  inferior  in  strength  to  those  of  one  Power,  the 
United  States.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  “  the 
Empire  is  incurably  maritime  ”  the  decline  of  British  sea- 
power,  under  the  dual  influence  of  financial  stringency 
and  the  sentiment  in  favour  of  disarmament,  may  cause 
the  visitors  from  overseas  to  wonder  whether  all  is  well. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  making  greater  naval 
efforts  than  at  any  period,  but  South  Africa  and  Canada 
are  doing  little  by  way  of  co-operation  in  sea  affairs;  the 
Dominion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  ceased  to  support  any  naval  force 
at  sea,  practically  all  her  expenditure  being  absorbed 
by  shore  establishments.  Though  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  spending  in  the  current  year 
£58,100,000  on  the,  Navy,  that  sum  is  less  by  nearly 
£18,000,000  than  the  amount  voted  five  years  ago.  (The 
Dominion  Prime  Ministers  may,  with  advantage  to  the 
nations  they  represent,  study  the  contrast  in  naval 
strength  which  is  presented  in  the  table  on  the  following 
page,  revealing  the  falling  off  which  has  occurred  since  (a) 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice  and  (b)  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference. 

Will  that  revelation  of  the  influence  of  finance  and 
sentiment  on  the  essential  defence  of  the  interests,  terri¬ 
torial  and  seaborne,  of  the  British  peoples  convey  nothing 
to  the  minds  of  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers?  The 
Mother  Country  can  no  longer  afford  to  support  a  Fleet  of 
a  size  which  the  extent  and  sea  dependence  of  the  British 
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Strength  of  the  Fleet.* * * § 


(a)  Ships  in  Full  Commission;  (b)  Ships  in  Commission  with  Special 
Reduced  or  Reserve  Complements;  (c)  Ships  paid  off,  including 
Ships  in  charge  of  Care  and  Maintenance  Parties. 


November 

1918. 

April  1 
1921. 

- 

April 

1926. 

I, 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(a) 

(b) 

(C) 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Battleships!  . . 

36 

2 

12 

13 

15 

I 

II 

7+ 

— 

Battle  Cruisers 

8 

— 

— 

3 

3 

I 

I 

2 

I 

Cruisersf 

94 

3 

7 

37 

10 

2 

31 

7t 

4 

Monitors 

34 

— 

— 

— 

3 

2 

— 

3 

Aircraft  Carriers 

13 

— 

— 

I 

4 

— 

3 

2 

3 

Flotilla  Leaders 

19 

— 

2 

10 

5 

— 

6 

9 

I 

Destroyers 

389 

— 

12 

80 

91 

I 

48 

104 

5 

Torpedo  Boats 

90 

— 

2 

— 

I 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Submarines  . . 

131 

— 

10 

46 

13 

26 

46 

9 

— 

Sloops  (new)  . . 

102 

— 

5 

18 

I 

8 

23 

It 

7 

Sloops  (old)  . . 
Paddle  Mine- 

5 

I 

2 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

sweepers 

Twin  Screw 

28 

— 

2 

— 

6 

— 

— 

6 

— 

Minesweepers 
Tunnel  Mine- 

55 

— 

— 

3 

44 

9 

II 

44 

— 

sweepers 

8 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Patrol  Boats  . . 
Gunboats,  ist 

60 

_ 

2 

3 

9 

4 

3 

2 

— 

Class 

13 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

River  Gunboats 

18 

— 

4ll 

17 

— 

Ill 

15 

3 

Whalers 

Destroyer  Depot 

12 

— 

2 

1 

I 

I 

Ships 

SubmarineDepot 

13 

““ 

4 

3 

— 

I 

I 

_ 

Ships 

13 

I 

— 

8 

— 

— 

9 

— 

— 

Minelayers 

,,  Monitors 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

I 

— 

(converted) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Repair  Ships  . . 
Armed  Merchant 

4 

— 

— 

I 

I 

— 

I 

— 

— 

Cruisers 

Commissioned 

30 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Escort  Vessels 
Armed  Boarding 

'  9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Steamers 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,211 

7 

63 

247 

213 

58 

210 

201 

24 

Additional  ships  in  commission^  3*831  145  60 


*  Ships  in  the  Naval  Service  of  the  Dominions  and  ships  paid  off  for 
disposal  are  not  included. 

■f  The  numbers  for  November  iith,  1918,  exclude  12  Battleships 
and  20  Cruisers  converted  from  their  original  type  to  Depot  Ships,  etc. 
J  Includes  one  commissioned  for  trials. 

II  Excluding  River  Gunboats  transferred  to  other  Departments. 

§  Stationary  Ships,  Motor  Launches,  Coastal  Motor  Boats,  Survejdng 
Vessels,  Particular  Service  Vessels,  Yachts,  Tugs,  Trawlers,  Drifters,  etc. 
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peoples  require.  The  Sea  Lords  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  risks  are  being  run  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  their  professional  opinion  of  the  standard  of 
naval  power  which  ought  to  be  maintained  if  a  reasonable 
measure  of  security  is  to  be  attained,  in  the  interests,  not 
of  the  Mother  Country,  as  one  unit  in  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  but  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

The  Mother  Country  is  bearing  many  Imperial 
burdens,  and  at  the  same  time  is  bowed  down  under  her 
own  troubles.  Apart  from  upwards  of  1,000,000  miners 
in  idleness,  she  has  1,600,000  men  and  women  who, 
because  they  cannot  find  work,  have  to  be  supported  out 
of  the  public  funds;  there  are  nearly  2,400,000  other 
persons  receiving  poor  law  relief ;  the  old  age  pensioners 
number  another  1,000,000,  and  thousands  of  widows  and 
orphans  have  also  recently  come  upon  the  public  funds. 
These  are  obviously  considerations  which  cannot  be 
ignored  when  discussions  arise  on  Imperial  problems,  and 
there  is  talk  of  financial  co-operation  for  their  solution. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
trading  account  of  the  Mother  Country,  that  is  the  value 
of  the  imports  and  exports,  never  balances.  Last  year 
there  was  a  deficit  of  £407,000,000,  which  was  made  good 
by  means  of  “  invisible  exports,”  the  interest  on  foreign 
loans,  freights  earned  by  shipping,  and  commissions 
received  by  bankers,  brokers,  and  others.  It  must  be 
obvious  in  these  circumstances  that  the  economic 
stability  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  most  delicately,  if  not 
dangerously,  poised,  and  that  any  change  of  policy, 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  development 
and  settlement  of  the  Empire,  must  be  studied  with  the 
greatest  care  lest  the  balance  be  upset.  Every  scheme 
touching  trade  and  commerce  must  be  examined  in  the 
knowledge  that,  though  the  Empire  is  a  partnership,  its 
responsibilities  are  not  at  present  equally  shared,  either 
on  the  basis  of  population  or  wealth,  and  that  the  Mother 
Country,  the  product  of  an  intensified  industrial  civilisa¬ 
tion  based  on  European  conditions,  which  have  controlled 
its  development,  is  not  a  free  agent. 

In  face  of  these  conditions  the  British  people  are 
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making  what  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  as  heavy 
sacrifices  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  The 
movement  of  public  opinion  can  be  gauged  not  merely 
by  the  declarations  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  but  by 
concrete  Acts  of  Parliament,  reflecting  the  views  of  men 
and  women  of  all  classes.  It  was  significant  that  Sir  Alfred 
Mond,  M.P.,  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  school,  should  have  asked  some  time  ago :  “  Were 
we  to  be  economically  and  politically  tied  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe  or  were  we  to  be  economically  and  politically 
tied  to  the  British  Empire  ?  ”  and  that  he  should  have 
answered  the  question  by  stating  that  “  We  must  range 
ourselves  unhesitatingly  and  with  no  doubt  on  the  side 
of  the  Empire.”  It  is  not  less  significant  that  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  should  be  finding  himself  surrounded  by  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  men  of  influence  sitting  on  the 
Opposition  Benches  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
give  much  the  same  answer  to  that  question.  Since  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1923  met  in  London  public 
opinion  has  developed  rapidly,  and  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Govern¬ 
ment  has  kept  pace  with  that  movement,  stimulated 
by  the  British  Empire  Exhibition.  It  would  be  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  suggest  that  no  differences  of  opinion  exist  on 
such  matters  as  Imperial  defence,  inter-imperial  trade, 
based  on  mutual  preference,  or  Empire  settlement  and 
development.  But  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  a  larger  body 
of  opinion  than  ever  before  convinced  that  the  fortunes 
of  this  country  are  inalienably  tied  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Empire,  and  that,  to  the  limit  of  our  power,  we  must  march 
with  the  younger  nations  oversea  rather  than  with  the  old 
nations  of  Europe.  That  orientation  of  policy  is  finding 
expression  in  the  distribution  of  the  Fleet,  the  main  squad¬ 
rons  of  which  are  now  based  on  Malta,  as  well  as  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Army.  Additional  testimony  may  be 
found  in  the  Empire  Settlement  Act,  under  which  a  sum 
of  £3,000,000  is  set  aside  annually  to  promote  migra¬ 
tion;  in  the  increased  preference  which  is  given  to 
Dominion  and  Colonial  produce  in  the  British  markets; and 
in  the  work  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  Imperial 
Economic  Committee,  and  approved  by  the  Government. 
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Mr.  Bruce,  speaking  recently  in  Melbourne,  remarked 
that  “  by  the  preferential  duties  Australia  was  giving  Great 
Britain  to-day  an  advantage  over  other  nations  which  was 
worth  £8,000,000  last  year,”  and  he  added  that  “they 
must  say  to  Great  Britain,  ‘  You  must  help  us  in  your 
markets.’  ”  That  request  is  now  being  answered  by  the 
creation  of  the  Imperial  Marketing  Board,  and  the  set¬ 
ting  aside  of  ;^i,ooo,ooo  annually,  provided  by  the  British 
taxpayer,  for  propaganda  work  and  research,  so  that  over¬ 
seas  producers  may  fare  even  better  than  they  have  hitherto 
done  in  the  best,  because  the  biggest  and  most  open, 
market  in  the  world. 

Has  it  occurred  to  Dominion  statesmen  that  the  Mother 
Country  is  in  even  greater  need  of  help  in  securing  markets 
than  are  the  Dominions?  It  is  encompassed  by  the  high 
tariff  walls  of  its  immediate  neighbours,  shutting  out  goods 
of  other  nations,  and  as  the  people  of  the  British  Isles 
constitute  the  largest  industrial  community  in  the  world, 
they  suffer  from  this  restriction  on  the  freedom  of 
trade  more  than  others.  These  nations  contend  that 
all  their  resources  must  be  devoted  to  stimulating 
their  own  industries,  even  though  in  the  process  they 
hamper  their  export  trade  and  impose  onerous  burdens 
upon  their  own  peoples,  raising  the  cost  of  living.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  United  States  have  raised 
still  higher  the  tariff  barriers  since  the  war,  and  have  thus 
further  embarrassed  British  producers  and  merchants. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  its  necessities  and  even  its 
luxuries  are  concerned,  the  United  Kingdom,  in  spite  of 
post-war  measures,  is  still  the  citadel  of  the  policy 
of  the  “open  market.”  Its  old  customers  are  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  buy  British  manufactures  as  they  did  in 
the  past,  and  new  customers  are  needed  on  terms  which 
will  nof  vitiate  the  essential  condition  that  food  and  raw 
materials  must  continue  to  be  available  at  the  cheapest 
world  price.  If  from  overseas  there  comes  to  us  in  this 
overcrowded  country  of  consumers  the  cry,  “  You  must 
help  us  in  your  markets,”  we  on  our  part,  constrained  by 
our  necessities,  can  well  reply  in  the  same  terms  :  “You 
must  help  us  in  yozir  markets.”  Inter-Imperial  trade  in- 
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volves  mutual  obligations,  and  it  may  be  mutual  sacrifices, 
in  pursuit  of  the  common  end.  But  the  people  of  the 
Mother  Country  must  have  cheap  food  and  raw  materials 
if  cheap  manufactures  are  to  be  placed  on  sale  in  face  of 
the  keenest  competition.  An  Empire  Marketing  Board 
has  recently  been  established  to  promote  the  distribution 
and  consumption  in  this  country  of  the  things  the 
Dominions  as  well  as  Colonies  and  Dependencies  desire 
to  sell.  Should  there  not  also  be  a  Marketing  Board  in 
each  of  the  Dominions,  whose  mission  it  would  be  to 
promote  the  sale  of  British  manufactures?  The  system 
of  Trade  Commissioners,  who  are  sent  out  from  these 
shores,  is  obviously  inadequate.  The  active  co-operation 
of  overseas  consumers  and  merchants  is  necessary  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  sentiment  which  has  already  done  so  much  to 
promote  the  sale  of  British  manufactures.* 

The  economic  interests  of  all  the  nations  of  the  British 
Empire  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  similar.  They  are 
confronted  with  “  a  chain  of  causation.” 

The  development  of  the  home  market  for  Empire  goods  will  stimulate 
the  migration  of  the  surplus  population  at  home  into  the  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  increase  the  number  of  Britons  overseas  who  demand  the 
products  of  British  industry.  Three  desirable  results  will  be  attained 
simultaneously — the  greater  prosperity  of  the  Overseas  Empire,  the  better 
distribution  of  the  white  population  within  the  British  Commonwealth,  and 
the  better  employment  of  the  population  which  remains  at  home.  But, 
even  so,  the  sequence  of  economic  benefit  is  not  exhausted.  The  parts  of 
the  Empire  are  separated  not  by  the  narrow  seas  but  by  broad  oceans, 
so  that  Imperial  development  makes  a  special  demand  on  the  services  of 
shipping  and  tends  to  the  growth  of  the  merchant  fleets  on  which  the  very 
existence  of  the  Empire  depends,  as  was  shown  during  the  Great  War. 
Finally,  it  is  evident  that  with  the  migration  of  population  must  also  go 
the  investment  of  capital,  and  that  migration  within  the  Empire  will  lead 
to  the  material  development  of  the  Dominions  rather  than  of  foreign 
countries.* 

The  future  of  the  Empire  depends  upon  a  healthy  inter- 
imperial  trade.  There  can  be  no  development  and  settle¬ 
ment  overseas  unless  markets  are  assured  for  the  produce 
of  the  settlers.  Similarly  there  can  be  no  market  in  this 
densely  crowded  country  for  Dominion  and  Colonial 

(1)  The  overseas  Empire  took  39.3  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1925. 

(2)  Report  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee  (Cond.  2493.) 
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produce  unless  the  British  peoples  overseas  are  prepared 
to  help  in  balancing  our  trading  account.  That  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  goods,  but  it  is  one 
also  of  services.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  trade 
of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  overseas  Empire  is  comple¬ 
mentary,  since  this  country  lives  on  its  manufactures  and 
on  the  revenue  of  such  services  as  shipping  and  bank¬ 
ing,  while  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  live,  in  the  main, 
by  selling  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  Such  an  economic 
balance  would  be  ideal,  but  the  weakness  of  the  present 
position  must  be  apparent.  In  the  first  place,  voices  from 
overseas  proclaim'  that  every  'Dominion  must  be  self- 
sufficing,  and  must  develop,  therefore,  its  secondary  as 
well  as  its  primary  .industries,  and  consequently  become 
less  dependent  on  imported  manufactures.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Mother  Country,  in  pursuance  of  its 
Free  Trade  policy,  has  sacrificed  its  primary  industry — 
agriculture,  and  has  reared  up  a  great  industrial  popula¬ 
tion,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  fed,  must  exchange  the  goods  it 
produces  and  the  services  it  can  render  for  vast  volumes 
of  food  and  raw  materials,  bought  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  Dominions  and  the 
Mother  Country  lies  in  fiscal  doctrine.  They  protect 
their  markets,  offering  to  us  a  preference  as  against 
foreigners,  but  the  preference  does  not  always  place  the 
British  and  Dominion  producers  on  terms  of  equality,  for 
even  with  preference  the  tariff  is  usually  protective.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  requiring  cheap  food  if  we  are  to  place 
cheap  manufactures  on  sale,  are,  in  theory  at  least,  Free 
Traders,  throwing  our  markets  open,  v/ithout  let  or 
hindrance,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  foreign  and 
Dominion,  but  showing  more  and  more  favour  to  our  kith 
and  kin,  who  are  treated  as  well  as  are  our  own  producers. 
Our  policy  of  the  “  open  market  ”  has  been  an  unqualified 
success  in  the  past,  as  is  attested  by  the  remarkable  growth 
of  our  population,  which  has  quadrupled  in  the  past  hun¬ 
dred  years  or  so,  and  by  the  steady  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living,  which  is  now  higher  than  in  any  country  in  the 
Old  World.  Whether  undiluted  Free  Trade  is  the  best 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  future  is  a  matter  upon  which 
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public  opinion  is  still  divided,  though  the  balance  tends  to 
such  variations  of  policy  as  are  practicable  with  a  view 
to  consolidating  and  developing  the  Empire,  and  thus 
promoting  its  closer  settlement.  But  it  would  be  a  cardinal 
error  if  the  coming  Imperial  Conference  ignored  the  fact 
that,  though  we  are  all  Imperialists  in  the  Mother  Country, 
the  term  has  not  the  same  significance  for  different  political 
parties.  Free  Traders  protest  that  the  Dominions  are 
practising  policies  w'hich  are  based  on  what  they  regard 
as  their  own  necessities.  They  are,  it  is  claimed,  the 
apostles  of  a  narrow  nationalism  in  that  their  aim  is  to 
foster  by  tariffs  industries  which  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
conducted  in  open  competition,  and  thus  gradually  to 
close  the  door  to  the  goods  which  we  must  sell  if  we  are 
to  live.  All  the  economic  problems  which  will  be  discussed 
at  the  forthcoming  Conference  can  be  reduced  to  the  one 
basic  problem — the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  British 
trade.  Unless  some  sort  of  agreement  can  be  reached  on 
this  matter,  progress  in  every  other  direction  will  be 
arrested.  Such  statements  as  that  attributed  to  Mr.  Bruce 
tend  to  obscure  the  realities  of  the  situation.  The  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  w'ith  5,000,000  or  6,000,000 
persons  out  of  work,  receiving  Poor  Law  relief,  or  living 
on  Old  Age  Pensions,  urgently  declare  to  their  kith  and 
kin:  “You  must  help  us  in  your  markets  even  more 
than  you  have  done  in  the  past  if  we  are  to  answer  your 
call.” 

Apart  from  these  economic  issues,  the  Imperial  Confer¬ 
ence  will  deal  wfith  controversies  W'hich  have  arisen  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Locarno  Pact.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Mother  Country  cannot  pursue  one  line  of  foreign 
policy,  and  the  Dominions,  each  an  independent  sovereign 
State,  pursue  other  lines  of  policy.  That  way  leads  to 
disaster  and  ruin.  If  each  Dominion  is  at  liberty  to  decide 
in  an  emergency  whether  or  not  it  shall  enter  a  war — and 
wars  are  the  outcome  of  policy — the  contrary  must  also 
be  accepted.  It  must  be  recognised  that  the  Mother 
Country,  in  her  strength,  must  be  free  to  choose  whether 
she  shall  employ  her  armaments  in  defence  of  the  interests 
of  any  Dominion.  The  only  hope  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  whole  Empire  being  reflected 
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at  every  stage  in  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers,  as  well 
as  at  the  conferences  at  Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Any  such  concordat  is  unattainable 
until  the  machinery  for  consultation  between  Downing 
Street  and  the  overseas  capitals  of  the  Empire  works  more 
continuously,  smoothly,  and  efficiently.  It  is  an  anomaly 
that  the  liaison  between  the  Empire  Governments  is  less 
close  than  it  is  between  the  Government  in  London  and 
the  Governments  of  foreign  Powers.  The  latter  have  their 
ambassadors,  or  other  representatives,  accredited  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s,  with  whom  the  Foreign  or  other 
Minister  can  discuss  every  common  problem  that  arises 
without  a  day’s  delay,  and  ambassadors  from  the  Court  of 
St.  James’s  reside  in  every  foreign  capital.  These  diplo¬ 
matists  in  the  various  capitals  are  on  the  spot,  each  looking 
at  things  through  his  own  national  spectacles,  and  inter¬ 
preting  them  in  the  language  and  with  the  feelings  of  his 
own  country.  They  keep  open  communications  freely; 
everything  is  done  by  word  of  mouth,  and  little  by  direct 
or  written  communication  between  the  several  Foreign 
Offices.  The  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  unhappily,  no 
such  machinery  of  continuous  consultation.  The  Dominions 
have  no  ambassadors  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  but  only 
High  Commissioners,  who,  though  they  are  welcomed  and 
treated  with  the  consideration  due  to  them,  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  matters  of  foreign  policy.  Nor  does  any  such 
machinery  exist  as  is  to  be  found,  for  instance,  in  the 
United  States,  with  its  thirteen  constituent  States.  De¬ 
velopment  on  the  American  model  is  impracticable  in  the 
British  Empire  in  view  of  the  course  which  its  evolution 
has  already  taken.  It  has  been  suggested,  alternatively, 
that  each  Dominion  Government  should  have  a  Minister 
in  London,  whose  province  it  would  be  to  keep  in  daily 
touch  with  the  Foreign  Office  and  possibly  also  with  the 
Office  for  Dominion  affairs.  But  the  suggestion  does  not 
apparently  commend  itself  to  the  overseas  Governments. 

These  are  vital  matters  which  depend  upon  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  Dominions,  each  mistress  of  her  own 
destiny.  The  present  methods  of  consultation  are  not 
compatible  with  real  partnership.  That  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  But  the  remedy  lies,  not  with  the  British  Govern- 
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ment,  but  with  the  Dominion  Governments,  and  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  no  suggestion  which  they  may  make  will  be 
regarded  unfavourably  or  even  unsympathetically. 

.When  the  Conference  meets,  Mr.  Baldwin  will  welcome 
the  visitors.  He  could  do  no  better  than  recall  words 
which  he  himself  used  some  time  ago.  “  The  Empire,”  he 
remarked,  “  means  more  than  markets  and  homes.  What  is 
the  greatest  production  of  our  Empire?  It  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  British  men  and  women.  We  in  Great  Britain  are 
the  unit,  but  the  whole  Empire  is  the  home  of  the  stock 
of  that  British  race  which  we  believe  to  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  human  race  in  the  world 
to-day.”  Let  us  realise  that  the  British  peoples  are  em¬ 
barked  on  a  great  and  glorious  and  beneficent  adventure. 
In  the  long  history  of  mankind  there  has  been  nothing 
comparable  to  the  British  Empire,  a  commonwealth  of 
free  nations  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  globe  and 
seeking  in  all  matters  of  policy  to  find  the  common  de¬ 
nominator.  Progress  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  finding  “  a 
formula  ”  and  then  passing  resolutions  which  will  mean 
little  or  nothing  to  the  great  constituencies  which  will  be 
eagerly  watching  the  course  of  proceedings  from  day  today. 
They  will  look  to  the  Conference,  not  for  words,  but  for  acts 
having  an  obvious  bearing  upon  their  own  destinies  and 
their  own  aspirations.  If  the  Conference  is  to  achieve  a 
full  measure  of  success  it  must  mean  something  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  within  the  wide  orbit  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  It  must  not  only  proclaim  once  more  the 
ideal  of  the  British  peoples,  working  towards  a  common 
end,  the  consolidation  and  development  of  a  unique  com¬ 
monwealth;  but  it  must  produce  evidence  that  measures 
are  being  taken  to  reach  that  ideal  and  to  protect  it  from 
violation  by  those  nations  outside  the  family  circle  which 
have  other  and,  as  we  believe,  lower  ideals  and  purposes. 
The  British  Empire  has  been  described  as  “  a  family 
affair,”  and  all  its  business  should  be  discussed  with  the 
frankness  and  sincerity  and  goodwill  which  are  exhibited 
between  those  who  are  of  one  kith  and  kin. 


THE  LEAGUE  AT  THE  CROSS-ROADS 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

;The  League  of  Nations  is  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  its  blundering  in  March,  when  it  failed  to  bring  Ger¬ 
many  back  to  the  comity  of  Nations  owing  to  the  dispute 
over  the  question  of  additional  permanent  seats  on  the 
Council.  If  Germany  had  then  entered  the  League,  the 
Pact  of  Locarno  would  have  come  into  force,  and  with 
this  added  sense  of  security  the  Great  Powers  would  have 
been  able  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
problems  which  confront  Europe.  France  with  her 
frontier  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  in  a  special  way  over 
and  above  the  guarantees  of  the  covenant,  would  have 
shown  less  uneasiness  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  dis¬ 
armament. 

As  it  was,  long  days  were  spent  in  July  and  August  in 
the  wearisome  discussion  of  small  points,  as  the  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission  pursued 
their  task.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  representatives 
of  P' ranee  and  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe  which,  like 
satellites,  revolve  round  France,  were  deliberately  ob¬ 
structing  the  work  of  the  Commission ;  but  the  British  and 
American  delegations  appeared  to  be  far  more  earnest  and 
sincere  in  trying  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  would 
afford  a  basis  for  the  International  Conference  on  the 
limitation  of  armaments  which  is  to  be  called  when  the 
Council  of  the  League  thinks  that  the  opportune  moment 
has  arrived.  It  would,  however,  be  false  to  assume  that 
French  opinion  is  on  the  whole  opposed  to  a  reduction 
of  armaments.  Such  a  limitation  is,  indeed,  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  French  Budget  is  to  be  balanced,  even 
with  the  increased  taxation  proposed  by  Monsieur  Poin¬ 
care.  To  the  people  of  no  other  country  in  Europe  were 
the  horrors  of  war  brought  home  in  such  a  terrible  way  as 
to  the  French.  When,  therefore,  French  statesmen  assure 
us  that  their  country  has  no  Imperialistic  aims,  and  that 
her  one  desire  is  to  live  in  peace,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  speak  in  good  faith.  But  their  military  men,  who 
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are  also  no  Chauvinists,  sincerely  believe  that  the  future 
is  full  of  menace  for  France.  They  are  convinced  that 
Germany,  which  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
the  war,  will  one  day,  when  she  feels  strong  enough,  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  break  the  chains  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  recover  her  position  in  Europe.  Some  day, 
who  knows,  her  scientists  and  chemists  may  discover  more 
terrible  methods  of  making  war.  Her  population  is  in¬ 
creasing,  that  of  France  is  stationary.  Her  industrial 
strength  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  French.  Germany’s 
resources  in  steel  and  iron  and  coal,  in  dye  and  chemical 
factories — all  that  the  French  mean  when  they  speak  of 
the  potentiels  de  guerre — if  a  balance  of  armaments  is  to 
be  struck,  appear  to  the  French  military  mind  to  constitute 
a  growing  danger  to  France.  One  need  read  only  the  book 
on  chemical  warfare  by  Major  Victor  Lefebure,  with  a 
preface  by  Marshal  Foch  and  the  late  Field-Marshal  Sir 
Henry  Wilson,  to  realise  that  French  military  opinion  is 
seriously  alarmed  about  the  future.  Until  an  additional 
sense  of  security  can  be  provided  for  France  this  feeling 
will  not  be  removed  by  vague  generalities  as  to  the  moral 
aspects  of  disarmament  or  predictions  as  to  the  dire  results 
which  will  follow  from  a  competition  in  armaments.  This 
psychology  has  had  a  most  blighting  effect  on  the  dis¬ 
armament  discussions  in  Geneva,  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
a  disarmament  conference  producing  any  result  so  long 
as  this  mood  prevails,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  if  there  is 
one  country  effectively  disarmed  in  Europe  at  present,  it 
is  Germany.  The  “  Allies  ”  have  admitted  this,  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  declaration,  the  Germans,  except  for  a 
few  technical  details,  have  fulfilled  their  obligations  under 
the  Treaty.  The  Germans  would  not  otherwise  be  invited 
to  take  their  place  in  the  League. 

It  is,  however,  so  often  denied  that  the  Germans  are 
effectively  disarmed  that  it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  take 
a  brief  survey  of  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  German  Army  consists  of  100,000  men 
only,  and  as  it  is  a  long-service  army,  it  has  no  reserve. 
For  the  German  soldier  must  be  recruited  for  a  term  of 
twelve  years,  while  the  officers,  who  are  not  to  number 
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more  than  i  in  25  of  the  whole  permitted  strength,  are  all 
professional  soldiers  obliged  to  serve  for  25  years  at  least. 
Moreover,  so  strictly  are  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  designed  to  prevent  any  increase  of  the  German 
Army  by  the  creation  of  reserves  that  discharges  must 
not  exceed  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  strength  in 
an^'  given  year.  As  an  additional  precaution,  it  is  laid 
down  that  no  ex-officer  of  the  German  Army  may  take  part 
in  military  exercises  of  any  kind.  The  number  of  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  is  also  strictly  limited. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  military  experts  who 
drew  up  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  attached  great  importance  to  preventing  the 
Germans  from  building  up  any  reserves  for  their  army. 
The  result  is  that  even  if  the  Germans  were  able  to  pass 
secretly  more  men  through  the  ranks,  they  would  not  have 
the  necessary  cadres  nor  organisation  for  embodying  these 
reserves  in  their  army.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  Germans 
have  a  large  force  of  potential  soldiers  in  their  war 
veterans ;  but  every  year  greatly  reduces  the  military  value 
of  these  men,  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  be  practically 
useless  as  combatants.  With  her  small  existing  army, 
which  would  be  unable  to  make  any  stand  against  an  army 
of  the  same  numbers  equipped  with  modern  guns,  aero¬ 
planes  and  bombers,  Germany  would  have  no  chance.  She 
could  not  possibly  put  up  a  defence  which  would  give  her 
time  to  train  whatever  potential  soldiers  she  possesses,  and 
even  if  her  police  force  were  included  in  her  army  they 
would  make  little  difference.  What  use  in  war  would  an 
army  be,  however  numerous,  which,  like  the  German,  pos¬ 
sesses  no  armoured  cars  or  tanks,  and  has  no  military  or 
naval  aircraft,  and  no  guns  of  a  calibre  greater  than  4  in., 
except  a  few  in  fixed  mountings  in  fortified  works,  and 
whose  machine  guns  and  ammunition  supplies  are  strictly 
limited.?  The  German  Army  is  never  allowed  to  indulge 
in  the  annual  manoeuvres  which  other  armies  practise  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  art  of  war. 

Indeed,  the  treaty  of  disarmament  which  the  Germans 
were  compelled  to  carry  out  would  afford  an  excellent 
model  for  a  general  treaty  of  disarmament,  for  it  would 
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solve  the  endless  argument  which  is  being  carried  on  at 
Geneva  as  to  the  ratio  and  the  methods  by  which  general 
disarmament  might  be  effected.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
chance  of  the  principles  on  which  the  treaty  with  Germany 
was  founded  being  applied  to  other  European  Powers. 
No  argument  will  induce  the  French  generals  to  reduce 
their  reserves  or  to  limit  the  equipment  of  the  French 
Army  in  such  a  way  that  its  total  strength  in  effectives, 
weight  of  metal  and  aerial  force,  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  overpower  the  Germans  at  once.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  the  opinion  of  other  experts  the  French 
could  materially  reduce  their  army  with  complete  safety. 
For  even  if  the  German  chemists  succeeded  in  inventing 
some  deadly  compound  in  the  way  of  gas,  spreading  fire 
and  destruction,  and  the  Germans  were  able  to  adapt  their 
commercial  aircraft  to  its  use,  bombing  attacks  which  were 
not  followed  up  by  an  invading  army  to  end  the  war  would 
be  an  act  of  madness  on  their  part.  The  Germans  have 
certainly  no  such  army,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  they  could 
build  one  up  without  the  whole  world  knowing.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  they  were  insane  enough  to  try  to  recover  by  force 
what  they  have  lost,  the  Germans  would  suffer  the  horrors 
of  an  invasion  which  would  be  unsurpassed  in  its  ferocity. 

The  determined  stand  which  the  French,  supported  by 
Italy  and  the  smaller  Powers,  made  in  the  military  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Military  Commission  “  A,”  against  the 
inclusion  of  reserves  in  the  scale  of  peace  armaments, 
which  admittedly  are  the  only  armaments  which  can  be 
limited  by  common  consent,  was  a  startling  revelation  of 
the  nervousness  of  the  French  military  staff  in  regard 
to  Germany.  For  it  would  appear  self-evident  that  re¬ 
serves,  being  an  important  part  of  the  fighting  strength 
of  an  army,  must  be  included  in  any  scale  adopted  for  the 
comparison  of  the  military  strength  of  nations.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  finally  decided  that  reserves  were  a  factor  of 
importance.  But  what  hair-splitting  over  long  summer 
days  in  seemingly  endless  speeches  preceded  this  decision, 
only  the  military  experts  themselves  could  reveal,  and  they 
naturally  tried  to  put  the  best  face  on  it  out  of  loyalty 
to  their  colleagues. 
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I  take  up  the  diary  of  events  which  I  kept  at  the  time 
and  find  the  following  notes,  drawn  from  an  American 
source,  on  the  proceedings  of  a  certain  day  in  July: — 


The  meeting  of  the  Military  Sub-Committee  on  Tuesday  morning  was 
given  over  to  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  subject  of  trained  reserves  being 
taken  as  a  basis  of  comparison  between  the  land  armaments  of  different 
countries.  During  the  course  of  the  discussion,  General  Nolan  set  forth 
the  position  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States.  Sub-Committee  voted 
ten  to  two  (United  States  and  Germany)  that  trained  reserves  did  not 
constitute  a  practical  standard  of  comparison — and  voted  six  to  four 
(United  States,  Germany,  Holland,  Bulgaria)  that  trained  reserves  did 
not  constitute  a  standard  of  comparison  at  all.  On  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  trained  reserves  constitute  a  factor  of  importance  for  the 
comparison  of  armaments  of  different  countries,  the  sub-Committee  voted 
seventeen  to  none  in  the  affirmative.  On  the  question  of  trained  reserves 
being  of  great  importance  the  sub-Committee  voted  nine  to  eight  in  the 
negative  (United  States,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Sweden,  Germany,  Brazil, 
Finland  and  Bulgaria)  being  in  the  minority. 


This  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
discussions  which  were  carried  on  in  the  sub-committees. 

To  the  ordinary  man  the  statement  quoted  above 
appears  to  be  contradictory,  for  trained  reserves  are  stated 
in  the  third  sentence  to  have  been  regarded  as  being  of 
so  little  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  scale  of  compari¬ 
sons,  as  to  constitute  no  standard  of  comparison  at  alL 
Yet  in  the  next  sentence  we  are  told  that  the  Committee 
voted  seventeen  to  none  in  the  affirmative  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  trained  reserves  constitute  a  factor  of  im¬ 
portance  for  the  comparison  of  the  armaments  of  different 
countries.  Why  after  this  the  Committee  should  have 
refused  to  accept  the  view  that  they  were  a  factor  of  great 
importance,  or,  indeed,  have  insisted  on  debating  this 
point  at  all,  appears  to  the  non-military  mind  to  have 
involved  pure  waste  of  time. 

The  argument  for  the  inclusion  of  reserves  would  seem 
to  be  self-evident,  but  the  debate  on  this  point  came  near 
producing  a  deadlock  in  the  work  of  the  sub-committee. 
Nevertheless,  the  following  reproduction  of  an  American 
summary  of  the  situation  a  few  days  later  shows  that  real 
progress  was  made  in  spite  of  all  this  fine  spinning  of 
words — 
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The  Military  Sub-Committee  on  Wednesday  morning  undertook  to  con- 
sider  standards  of  comparison  dealing  with  “  ultimate  ”  war  armaments. 
The  French  document  was  used  as  a  basis  of  discussion.  This  document, 
with  certain  amendments,  was  adopted  unanimously.  The  conclusion 
reached  by  this  unanimous  vote  is  to  the  effect  that  “  ultimate  ”  war 
armaments  do  lend  themselves  to  approximate  comparisons,  the  results 
of  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  reaching  any  agreement  on 
limitation  and  reduction  of  armaments.  It  is  made  clear,  of  course,  that 
in  forming  any  such  comparisons,  careful  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  raw  materials  available  in  each  country,  its  industrial  situation,  etc. 

The  Committee  then  adopted  a  modified  text  of  a  further  French  docu¬ 
ment  which  summarises  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  entire  question  :  “  By  w'hat  standards  may  land  armaments  be  com¬ 
pared?  ”  This  conclusion  stated  that  trained  effectives  constitute  the 
primary  standard,  but  must  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  other 
factors,  namely,  material  in  service  and  in  stock,  trained  reserves,  number 
and  composition  of  the  larger  peace-time  units,  period  of  service  with 
colours,  time  and  organisation  required  for  the  complete  mobilisation  of 
national  resources,  etc. 


It  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  work  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Sub-Committee  that  it  should  have  been  able  to  arrive 
so  far  in  dealing  with  the  first  part  of  the  third  question 
of  the  Questionnaire,  which  was  handed  over  to  the  Chief 
Military  Sub-Committee  “  A,”  by  the  Preparatory  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission.  The  standards  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  measure  the  armaments  of  one  country  against 
another  have  been  laid  down  in  principle,  which  is  certainly 
more  than  seemed  possible  at  one  stage  of  the  discussion. 
There  still  remains  the  crux  of  question  three,  namely  the 
methods  by  which  the  reduction  and  limitation  of  land, 
naval  and  air  forces  can  be  effected,  and  the  comparative 
.advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  methods.  In  the 
circumstances  the  Committee  was  wise  to  postpone  the 
attempt  to  grapple  with  this  problem,  and  the  absence  of 
Admiral  Aubery  Smith,  who  had  unfortunately  met  with 
an  accident  in  Paris,  gave  the  Commission  an  excuse  to 
pass  on  to  question  four,  which  deals  with  the  possibility 
of  distinguishing  between  defensive  and  offensive 
armaments. 

All  armaments,  as  the  British  memorandum  which  was 
put  in  on  this  subject  declared,  may  be  said  to  have  a 
defensive  origin.  No  government  would  admit  that  its 
military  budget  was  designed  for  any  other  purpose.  But 
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since  the  question  had  to  be  answered  a  list  of  defensive 
armaments,  as  compared  with  those  which  could  be  used 
for  offensive  purposes,  was  finally  drawn  up  on  the  report 
of  a  small  committee  of  experts  consisting  of  General 
Marinis,  Commandant  Lucien  and  Colonel  MacNeece. 
The  importance  of  this  discussion  lay  in  the  efforts  of  the 
French  to  place  smaller  ships,  including  submarines  of  a 
limited  radius,  operating  in  distant  waters,  within  the  de¬ 
fensive  list.  But  as  these  vessels  might  be  transported 
to  narrower  fields  of  operation,  such  as  the  English 
Channel  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  assume  an 
aggressive  character,  they  were  not  included  in  this  list, 
although  the  possibility  of  considering  some  of  them  as 
purely  defensive  weapons  was  not  ruled  out.  Agreement 
was  finally  reached  on  the  main  point  that  armaments, 
generally  speaking,  are  not  established  in  a  spirit  of 
aggression.  One  could  hardly  expect  any  other  conclu¬ 
sion,  for  if  the  experts  had  declared  that  any  important 
branch  of  armaments  was  designed  for  aggressive  pur¬ 
poses,  they  would  have  greatly  strengthened  the  case  for 
sweeping  reductions  in  armies  or  navies. 

Here  we  arrive  at  the  root  difficulty  of  appointing  com¬ 
mittees  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen,  and  expecting  them 
to  decide  on  the  ratio  methods  by  which  a  reduction  of 
armaments  should  be  carried  out.  One  might  as  well  ex¬ 
pect,  as  a  wag  at  Geneva  suggested,  a  committee  of 
butchers  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favour  of  vegetarianism. 
Nevertheless,  experts  like  Colonel  Temperley  and 
Colonel  MacNeece,  of  the  British  Delegation,  and  Major- 
General  E.  Nolan  and  Admiral  Jones,  of  the  American 
Delegation,  have  rendered  admirable  service  to  the  cause 
of  disarmament.  But  even  the  most  sincere  military 
advocate  for  reduction  would  admit  that  it  is  the  states¬ 
men  who  must  ultimately  decide  the  question.  In  the 
meantime,  the  discussions  at  Geneva  have  been  educat¬ 
ing  public  opinion  on  the  necessity  for  a  limitation  of 
armaments,  and  it  is  in  this  enlightenment  of  the  public 
that  the  hope  lies  of  ridding  the  world  of  a  competition 
which,  by  sowing  distrust  and  suspicion  between  nations, 
greatly  increases  the  danger  of  war.  If  only  the  work 
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of  the  committees,  like  that  of  the  Preparatory  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission  itself,  had  been  open  to  the  public  the 
experts  might  have  learnt  something  to  their  advantage 
which  would  probably  have  saved  time  in  the  discussion 
of  needlessly  small  points.  The  light  of  publicity  should 
be  thrown  on  the  work  of  the  Disarmament  Committees 
so  that  they  may  become  a  clearing-house,  not  only  for 
expert  views,  but  for  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 
This  especially  applies  to  the  problem  of  aircraft,  military 
and  civil,  which  Commission  “'A”  (wisely  postponing 
for  the  moment  Question  five  on  the  scale  of  armaments 
permissible  to  the  various  countries),  called  on  the  Aerial 
Sub-Committee  to  solve.  The  dreadful  mystery  which 
Surrounds  the  use  to  which  civil  aircraft  might  be  put  in 
time  of  war,  and  the  horrible  descriptions  which  have  been 
given  by  military  men  of  the  air-raids  of  the  future,  have 
greatly  disturbed  the  public  imagination.  Rightly  so,  if 
half  the  truth  has  been  told.  For  the  destruction  which 
will  rain  from  the  air  in  high  explosives  and  gas-bombs 
will,  it  is  certain,  surpass  the  horrors  of  the  most  vivid 
imagination.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  air  that  the  battles  of 
the  future  will  in  the  main  in  all  probability  be  fought. 
If,  therefore,  no  agreement  can  be  reached  as  to  a  reduction 
of  aircraft,  experts  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  other  treaties 
as  to  the  limitations  of  armaments  will  be  of  little  avail. 

The  crux  of  this  problem  is  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  a 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  military  and  com¬ 
mercial  aircraft  so  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being 
applied  to  purposes  of  war.  As  admittedly  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  civil  aircraft  cannot  be  prevented  or  controlled, 
the  problem  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  a  very  alarming 
one  for  all  of  us  who  are  within  reach  of  hostile  aircraft. 
This  applies  in  particular  to  the  security  of  a  great  city 
like  London,  which  is  especially  open  to  attacks  from  the 
air.  The  problem,  therefore,  must  be  faced  and  solved 
if  a  new  and  most  insidious  competition  in  armaments  is 
not  to  spring  up. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  German  thesis,  which  was 
delivered  in  a  written  memorandum  to  the  Aerial  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  civil  and 
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military  aircraft  for  the  purposes  of  disarmament,  and  that 
civil  aircraft  is  in  fact  of  such  a  different  type  in  Germany 
that  it  could  not  be  converted  into  bomb-carriers  without 
being  completely  reconstructed  is  of  great  interest.  The 
argument  is  one  that  admits  of  immediate  proof,  for  the 
assertion  that  it  cannot  be  adapted  to  military  purposes, 
such  as  bomb-carrying,  w'ithout  great  expense  and  delay 
in  reconstruction  can  at  once  be  tested.  If  this  is  true, 
why  should  not  other  nations  reap  the  most  advantageous 
consequences  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  forbids 
the  use  of  naval  and  military  aircraft  to  Germany  and 
restricts  her  to  certain  types  of  harmless  commercial  air¬ 
craft  by  applying  these  self-denying  ordinances,  as  far  as 
civil  aircraft  is  concerned,  to  themselves?  At  least  we 
should  then  know  where  we  stood  as  far  as  the  danger  from 
the  development  of  commercial  aircraft  is  concerned.  For 
civil  aircraft  could  then  be  restricted  to  purely  commercial 
purposes  without  the  danger  of  its  being  applied  in  time 
of  war  to  the  most  deadly  of  all  forms  of  destruction,  and, 
a  clear  distinction  having  been  arrived  at  between  military 
and  civil  aircraft,  an  agreement  as  to  the  reduction  of 
military  aircraft  would  be  far  easier  to  reach.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  German  thesis  was  not  accepted  by  the 
experts  of  the  other  powers. 

Finally,  all  these  questions  must  be  settled  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  themselves,  for  they  raise  not  only  technical  but  poli¬ 
tical  issues.  An  agreement  as  to  limitation  of  armaments 
will  depend  on  whether  the  politicians  are  in  earnest  or  not. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
desire  a  reduction  of  armaments  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  that  France  is  not  opposed  in  principle  to  a 
limitation  if  she  can  be  convinced  that  her  security  is  not 
endangered.  But  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  discussions  at  Geneva  if  the  French  experts,  instead 
of  trying  to  score  debating  points,  would  rid  their  minds 
of  the  suspicion  that  other  countries  have  some  sinister 
design  in  desiring  tcv  effect  a  limitation  of  French  arma¬ 
ments.  At  any  rate,  if  the  politicians  are  in  earnest,  when 
the  debate  at  Geneva  comes  to  an  end,  they  will  no  longer 
be  faced  with  the  argument  which  has  so  often  been  used 
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against  disarmament — that  their  military  advisers  have  not 
been  consulted.  The  ground  will  have  been  cleared  of 
this  obstacle  to  progress,  and  the  principles  on  which  a 
limitation  of  armaments  can  be  based  will  ultimately  be 
found  capable  of  reduction  to  certain  plain  principles  for 
the  consideration  of  a  disarmament  conference. 

How  difficult  it  is  in  the  meantime  to  bridge  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  French  point  of 
view  may  be  gathered  from  the  discussion  in  Committee 
“A”  on  the  question  of  the  supervision  of  armaments. 
The  French  expert  maintained  that  such  supervision  was 
absolutely  necessary,  if  only  to  reassure  public  opinion 
that  none  of  the  nations  which  had  agreed  to  disarmament 
were  acting  in  bad  faith.  Admiral  Jones,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaking  for  the  American  delegation,  declared  that 
any  attempt  to  control  the  armaments  of  a  country  by  the 
supervision  of  the  nationals  of  other  countries  would  serve 
only  to  increase  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  disarmament  to  remove.  An  agreement  as  to  the 
limitation  of  armaments  must  rest,  he  declared,  on  inter¬ 
national  good  faith  and  the  loyalty  of  all  parties  concerned 
in  carrying  out  a  treaty  of  disarmament.  The  United 
States,  he  explained,  would  never  submit  to  control. 
General  Marinis,  the  Italian  expert,  took  the  same  view, 
which  was  supported  by  the  British  delegation.  But  the 
French  thesis  was  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of  eight  to 
six.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Preparatory  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission  will  say  to  this  when  it  meets  again. 

The  discussion  brought  Committee  “  A  ”  to  the  crux  of 
the  disarmament  problem,  which  is  that,  unless  nations  can 
be  persuaded  to  regard  one  another  in  a  more  friendly 
spirit,  any  effective  agreement  as  to  the  limitation  of 
armaments  will  prove  impossible  in  practice.  We  touch 
the  fundamental  issue  of  the  controversy  here,  namely,  the 
necessity  for  an  improved  atmosphere  in  international 
relations.  It  would  sometimes  seem  as  if  Europe  were  in 
a  vicious  circle  in  trying  to  solve  the  disarmament  problem, 
and  the  danger  is  that  if  this  discussion  goes  on  too  long 
the  fears  and  suspicions  caused  by  armaments  may  be 
increased  instead  of  being  removed. 
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Perhaps  the  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem 
is  to  be  found  in  the  improvement  of  the  relations  between 
France  and  Germany  by  economic  agreements.  For  if 
Frenchman  and  Germans  can  learn  to  work  together  and 
realise  the  truth  that  their  interests  are  interdependent  they 
may  gradually  approach  a  state  of  mind  in  which  they  will 
regard  armaments  as  a  secondary  consideration.  We  may 
then  hope  that  the  long-drawn-out  discussions  about  the 
standards  of  comparisons  and  methods  of  reduction  will 
slip  into  the  background  of  the  consciousness  of  Europe, 
and  that  armies  will  assume  their  proper  function  as  police 
forces  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order. 

I  have  little  space  left  to  deal  with  other  questions.  The 
ground  is  now  cleared  for  the  entrance  of  Germany  into 
the  League,  and  it  is  whispered  in  diplomatic  circles  that 
Spain,  by  asking  for  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Reconstruction  of  the  Council  at  the  end  of  August,  is 
anxious  to  find  a  compromise  which  will  enable  her  to  take 
her  seat  on  the  Council  again  in  spite  of  her  demand  for 
an  equal  status  with  Germany.  It  is  possible  that  when 
Germany  has  once  entered  the  League  and  is  in  possession 
of  her  permanent  seat  she  will  be  willing  to  make  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  gesture  to  Spain.  At  all  events,  the  League  will 
gain  immensely  in  moral  prestige  by  the  admission  of 
Germany,  for  this  will  remove  the  reproach  that  it  is  mainly 
a  Concert  of  the  victorious  Powers.  The  Germans  will  be 
wise  to  go  slowly  at  first,  and  not  to  attempt  to  use  Geneva 
as  a  sounding-board  for  their  grievances  until  they  have 
proved  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  co-operate  with  their 
former  enemies  for  the  good  of  Europe.  With  Germany 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Nations  the  Pact  of  Locarno 
will  come  into  force,  and  this  should  have  an  appeasing 
effect  upon  the  European  situation.  If  all  goes  well  when 
the  Assembly  meets,  the  League  will  be  established  on 
firmer  foundations. 


TALKS  WITH  MINERS  IN  THE  RHONDDA 

VALLEY 


By  J.  H.  Miall 

Heart-to-heart  talks  with  the  South  Wales  miners,  with 
access  to  their  real  thoughts,  their  real  suspicions,  their 
real  grievances — this  privilege  was  mine  when  my  profes¬ 
sional  engagements  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  visit  the 
Rhondda  Valley  several  days  a  week  for  nearly  thirty 
weeks. 

My  work  made  me  a  persona  grata  to  the  miners,  for 
services  rendered  to  their  children,  and  many  a  little  note 
was  slipped  into  my  hand  expressing  gratitude  from 
mother  or  father,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  views,  there¬ 
fore,  which  are  here  reported  were  given  to  me  in  friendly 
conversation,  and  hence  their  value. 

The  Rhondda  Valley  is  situated  about  thirty  miles 
north-west  of  Cardiff,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  mining 
towns,  mostly  in  the  valleys,  which  encircle  hills  nearly 
big  enough  to  be  called  mountains.  At  Pentre  is  the  seat 
of  the  Urban  Council,  a  very  progressive  body  indeed, 
there  being  on  the  Council  many  Labour  members  of 
sound  intelligence,  and  few,  if  any,  extremists.  The 
schools  are  very  efficiently  staffed  under  excellent  manage¬ 
ment.  The  miners’  houses  are  terraced  and  well  built. 
If  there  were  more  of  them,  and  if  they  could  be  let  at 
lower  rentals  to  meet  the  present  hard  times,  the  housing 
conditions  would  be  perfect.  There  are  good  train, 
motor  ’bus  and  tram  services. 

A  cloud  has  loomed  over  the  Rhondda  district  for  the 
past  twelve  months — a  cloud  of  anxiety,  of  general  “  hard- 
upness,”  of  fear  for  the  future.  The  recollections  of 
the  strike  of  1921  are  still  with  the  miners  and  their 
families,  for  credits  then  given  by  the  tradespeople  are  in 
most  cases  still  unredeemed. 

The  cloud  has  just  broken  and  the  rain  has  descended 
“upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust.”  Do  not  think 
the  Rhondda  miners  are  a  violent,  quarrelsome,  uncouth 
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set  of  people.  On  the  contrary,  a  stranger  will  seldom 
find  such  civility,  bonhomie  and  intelligence  in  a  body 
of  working  men.  Most  of  us  recollect  the  now  historical 
riots  in  Tonypandy,  and  one  anticipated  finding  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  rather  rough — but  I  seldom  went  along  the  street 
without  several  strangers  wishing  me  “  Good-morning.” 
One  might  walk  about  in  London  for  many  days  and  never 
meet  this  sign  of  civility  and  goodwill.  Tonypandy  has 
been  much  maligned. 

As  for  education — several  colliers  with  whom  I  talked 
had  matriculated,  many  of  them  attend  chapels,  and  their 
gift  for  music  is  very  marked.  Welsh  singers  are  known 
world-wide,  and  in  all  these  little  mining  towns  it  is  seldom 
that  a  week  passes  without  two  or  three  concerts,  vocal 
and  instrumental. 

Did  the  South  Wales  miners  wish  this  latest  strike? 
Except  for  a  comparatively  few  young  extremists  the 
answer  is  decidedly  in  the  negative.  Married  miners  and 
tradespeople  greatly  feared  it.  The  young  men  who 
joined  the  body  during  the  war,  and  as  pit  boys  received 
then  five  or  six  pounds  a  week,  resent  having  to  be  satisfied 
with  two  pounds  a  week  or  less.  Satisfied  they  are 
not.  The  minimum  wage  is  thirty-six  to  thirty-eight 
shillings  per  week. 

The  established  miners,  mostly  married  men,  did  not 
want  a  strike,  and  would  prefer  working  an  extra  half- 
hour  per  shift.  They  certainly  deprecate  any  reduction 
of  the  present  meagre  minimum  wage,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  married  men  would  willingly  strike  to  prevent  this; 
they  are,  however,  over-ruled  by  the  young  men  and 
extremist  leaders. 

The  low  minimum  wage  in  existence  at  the  South  Wales 
pits  certainly  should  not  be  reduced. 

Have  the  miners  any  grievances?  I  think  they  have; 
but  it  is  “  suspicions  ”  rather  than  “  grievances  ”  which 
brought  about  the  recent  unrest. 

The  mineowners  must  be  aware  of  these  suspicions,  but 
have  chosen  to  treat  them  with  contempt — a  great  folly, 
for  which  they  are  now  paying,  as  there  are  men  amongst 
the  miners  whose  business  it  is  to  fan  the  smouldering 
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fire  of  suspicion  into  the  flame  of  certainty.  Groundless 
suspicions  can  be  and  surely  should  be  refuted.  Take, 
for  instance,  one  which  is  held  by  every  collier  with  whom 
I  came  into  contact,  viz.,  that  the  owners  pay  huge  sums 
for  plant  out  of  current  profits  instead  of  from  capital, 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  showing  a  loss  on  the 
year’s  working,. and  so  justifying  low  wages.  No  one,  ap¬ 
parently,  has  ever  explained  to  the  miners  that  such  pay¬ 
ments  would  have  to  appear  on  balance-sheets,  and  would 
be  objected  to  by  both  shareholders  and  the  Inland 
Revenue. 

Then  there  is  the  suspicion  that  owners  interested  in 
subsidiary  companies  (shipping  and  steel  combinations) 
sell  coal  to  them  at  uneconomic  prices — again  reducing 
mining  profits  without  real  loss  to  themselves,  but  fortifying 
the  claim  for  reduction  of  wages. 

Whether  either  of  these  charges  be  true  or  not,  the 
miners  have  been  taught  to  believe  them,  and  if  untrue 
they  should  have  been  disproved,  not  ignored. 

But  even  if  these  suspicions  are  malicious  or  ignorant 
fabrications,  there  are  grievances  which  appear  to  have 
substance.  Hundreds  of  strong  men  eager  and  anxious 
to  earn  more  than  the  minimum  wage  are  daily  held  up 
within  the  mine  by  reason  of  the  congestion  of  drums  and 
trucks  within  the  galleries.  This  certainly  suggests  faulty 
organisation.  Mentioning  this  to  a  mineowner’s  agent, 
he  admitted  the  fact,  but  said  :  “  These  conditions  have 
greatly  improved  of  late — what  remains  of  them  are  in 
the  nature  of  things  and  cannot  be  altered.”  I  wonder! 
He  stated  that  in  the  old  days  of  practically  unrestricted 
hours  the  men  would  make  up  for  such  lost  time  by  keep¬ 
ing  at  work  when  conditions  were  favourable,  and  in  this 
way  made  good  both  in  production  and  wages.  This  is 
now  generally  impossible,  for  which  the  mineowner’s 
agent  blamed  the  trade  unions. 

The  miners  complain  that  there  is  much  antiquated 
machinery  which  reduces  production  and  handicaps  their 
earning  power.  The  cost  of  production  can  be  greatly 
lessened  by  the  capacity  of  cars  or  trucks.  In  the  United 
States  such  cars  have  a  capacity  of  from  two  to  four  tons  of 
coal,  whilst  most  European  mines  use  cars  which  hold  only 
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I, OCX)  to  1,500  lb.  These  are  the  cars  used  in  hauling 
and  which  haul  at  about  200  ft.  per  minute ;  the  capacity  of 
these  cars,  therefore,  is  an  important  factor  in  production 
and  earning  power.  Modern  engines  of  improved 
character  have  been  erected  at  Llanbradack,  also  at  the 
Bargoed  Pit  of  the  Powell  Duffryn  Steam  Coal  Company, 
but  in  most  mines  replacement  by  modern  equipment  has 
been  delayed,  presumably  from  need  of  capital. 

During  last  summer  I  was  watching  with  great  interest 
a  match  being  played  on  a  newly  created  golf-course  at 
Parc,  and  during  an  interval  overheard  a  conversation 
carried  on  by  half  a  dozen  colliers  who  had  been,  like 
myself,  watching  the  game.  They  were  speaking  of  the 
long  distances  within  the  mine  which  colliers  have  to  walk 
before  beginning  and  after  completing  their  day’s  work — 
this  at  one  pit  was  said  to  be  four  miles  each  way.  These 
miners  also  complained  of  the  great  increase  of  officials 
and  supervisors,  forming  an  overhead  charge  for  which 
they,  the  colliers,  are  asked  to  pay.  There  are  three  times 
as  many  officials  in  proportion  to  colliers  as  in  1914.  The 
miners  mentioned  these  points  without  bitterness,  but  were 
of  opinion  that  these  officials  and  supervisors,  if  they  are 
really  necessary,  should  be  reduced  in  salary  before 
touching  the  wages  of  the  working  collier. 

As  a  rule,  the  miners  are  quite  capable  of  discussing 
with  intelligence  and  fully  realise  the  effect  on  foreign 
markets  of  reparation  coal  and  the  rates  of  exchange,  for, 
as  I  have  said,  the  collier  is  frequently  well  educated; 
I  did  not  find  one  out  of  twenty  with  whom  I  talked  (and 
these  quite  young  men)  implacably  hostile  to  the  owners, 
nor  did  they  endorse  the  “  not  one  penny  off  the  wages,  not 
one  minute  on  the  hours  ”  shibboleth  of  Mr.  Cook.  Most 
agreed  and  many  welcomed  the  solution  to  the  present 
problem  of  an  increased  half-hour  to  the  shift,  for 
which  they  have  a  day’s  pay.  At  present,  although  many 
men  work  more  than  the  seven-hour  shift,  the  extra  time 
is  charged  as  part  of  the  next  shift,  and  the  owners  claim 
that  the  production  is  not  an  equivalent  for  the  wages. 
Of  course,  there  is  some  piecework,  but  the  trade  unions 
do  not  encourage  this  method  of  working. 

I  found  the  royalty  question  a  singularly  obsessing  one ; 
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the  colliers  will  not  believe  it  means  only  6d.  to  Qd.  per 
ton,  and  they  apparently  cannot  see  that  if  land  is  made 
useless  for  other  purposes  the  owner  is  entitled  to  sub¬ 
stantial  compensation.  On  this  one  question  the  older  men 
are  as  impervious  to  argument  as  the  younger  ones.  I 
call  it  “  an  obsession,”  and  an  obsession  surely  it  is. 

Tea-Table  Wisdom 

It  was  in  a  tea-shop  at  Tylorstown  that  I  heard  a 
most  interesting  conversation — taking  part  in  it  were  two 
colliers,  a  mineowner’s  agent,  and  a  collector  of  rents  to 
a  mining  district. 

The  talk  commenced  by  a  remark  of  my  own  that  there 
would  appear  to  be  some  good  houses  in  the  district  for 
miners.  This  remark  drew  from  one  of  the  colliers  the 
reply  :  “  Yes,  but  very  few  of  us  can  afford  more  than 
one  or  two  rooms.”  This  the  collector  of  rents  confirmed. 
Another  collier  expressed  the  view  that  mineowners  should 
be  obliged  to  find  suitable  cheap  accommodation  for  their 
workers.  Quite  a  reasonable  suggestion  to  my  mind- 
such  an  obligation  would  bring  about  more  content.  Then 
one  of  the  older  miners  complained  that  in  the  Rhondda 
Valley  many  men  get  only  three  days’  work  in  one  week, 
and  in  such  cases  he  takes  home  to  his  family  only  15s. 
or  20s.  The  owner’s  agent  said  the  object  of  this  was 
to  employ  as  many  men  in  bad  times  as  possible,  whilst 
my  friend  the  collier  contended  that  it  was  because  if  a 
man  worked  five  days  he  would  be  entitled  to  additional 
bonus,  and  the  owner’s  motive  is  to  avoid  this  payment. 

This  may  be  another  instance  of  unjust  suspicion.  One 
wonders  ! 

Then  collier  No.  3  stated  very  deliberately  that  full- 
work  preference  should  be  given  to  married  men,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  all  parties  if  the  unmarried  men 
were  weeded  out,  for  (I  quote  his  words)  “  it  is  they  who 
cause  all  the  trouble.” 

I  asked  w^hat  the  younger  men  should  do  in  that  case; 
and  the  general  view  was  that  they  should  be  assisted  to 
emigrate,  that  as  they  only  thought  of  becoming  miners 
owing  to  the  high  wages  paid  during  the  war  they  are 
not  as  miners  born  into  the  industry. 
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I  am  afraid  if  there  had  been  any  young  miner  present 
he  might  have  objected,  but  there  it  is.  The  mineowner’s 
agent  seemed  in  agreement  with  the  colliers  in  this,  and  I 
gather  that  there  are  a  good  many  shirkers  amongst  the 
younger  men,  although  no  doubt  there  are  also  some  hard 
workers. 

Then  the  question  came  up  of  profit  sharing,  or  rather 
profit  distribution — this  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a 
principle  with  the  writer,  who  believes  that  eventually 
compulsory  distribution  of  profits  in  profit-making  indus¬ 
tries  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  remedy  for  labour  unrest 
in  every  industry. 

The  colliers  are  not  at  present  enthusiastic  about  profit 
distribution,  owing  to  their  distrust  of  the  mineowners,  but 
agree  that  if  such  distributions  were  made  from  profits 
before  the  shareholders’  dividends  were  allotted  it  would 
increase  the  zest  of  the  miners  in  their  work  and  well  re¬ 
pay  the  owners  by  increasing  production  and  so  rendering 
the  industry  stable. 

It  was  in  this  company  that  I  asked  the  colliers  present 
why  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  Mines 
Commission.  They  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Government  should  have  taken  steps  to  render  possible  the 
tracing  of  costs  of  coal  from  the  pit-mouth  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  difference  between  something  like  12s.  and 
48s.  per  ton  being  obviously  excessive.  Who,  they 
ask,  retains  such  huge  profits,  and  why  should  the  miners 
have  their  inadequate  wages  still  further  reduced  whilst 
such  margins  exist? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  all 
or  any  of  these  arguments  heard  in  the  Rhondda  Valley 
are  perfectly  sound — some  certainly  are  open  to  question ; 
my  part  has  been  that  of  a  “  listener-in,”  but  in  these  days, 
when  the  mining  puzzle  is  in  everyone’s  mind,  it  is  of 
public  interest  to  know  what  are  the  thoughts,  opinions 
and  suspicions  which  have  led  to  unrest  and  discontent. 
The  miners  comprise,  in  the  main,  a  deserving  and  hard¬ 
working  body  of  men  engaged  in  work  of  vast  importance 
of  the  community,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  public 
that  they  should  receive  a  fair  deal  in  the  inevitable  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  mining  industry. 
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By  “  Nomad  ” 

The  various  proposals  recently  put  forward  with  the  object 
of  “  speeding  up  ”  cricket  and  so  bringing  it  into  line  with 
other  things  in  an  age  of  “  hustle  ”  cannot  be  described  as 
novelties.  On  the  contrary,  the  latest  discussion  can  be 
submitted  as  additional  evidence  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  about  cricket 
is  its  glorious  uncertainty.  One  of  the  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  English  climate  is  likewise  its  uncertainty, 
though  its  glory  may  be  limited.  And  so  it  happens  that 
every  few  years  a  spell  of  real  summer  results  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  supremacy  of  the  bat  over  the  ball  in  first-class 
cricket  and  lays  the  foundation  for  demands  for  fundamen¬ 
tal  changes  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  game  is 
played.  The  suggestions  made  vary  from  the  Spartan  to 
the  fantastic  and  from  the  highly  technical  to  the  purely 
futile,  w'hile  those  who  make  them  range  from  the  famous 
cricketer  with  wide  experience  to  the  unit  of  the  shilling 
“gate”  who  may  be  a  professional  spectator,  but  whose 
practical  knowledge  of  the  game  is  frequently  nil. 

The  channels  through  which  these  widely  differing 
opinions  are  expressed  naturally  vary  greatly,  but  in  one 
way  or  another  the  general  views  of  the  communities  which 
play  or  watch  first-class  cricket  do  crystallise  into  some¬ 
thing  upon  which  our  cricket  legislators  can  base  their 
deliberations.  But  in  framing  any  conclusions  they  may 
reach,  these  legislators  must,  like  Agag,  “  walk  delicately.” 
They  must  be  satisfied  that  whatever  demands  are  being 
made  are  fully  justified  by  facts  and  are  not  the  outcome  of 
purely  temporary  circumstances  or  of  a  cyclical  agitation. 
Above  all,  they  must  remember  that  any  change  in  the  rules 
of  the  game  or  in  the  implements  with  which  it  is  played 
must  affect  cricket  of  every  class  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

These  considerations  appear  to  have  carried  consider¬ 
able  weight  in  the  past,  for  fundamental  changes  during 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  so  have  been  very  few. 
Since  the  year  1770,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  wickets  has 
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been  changed  five  times  and  always  in  favour  of  the 
bowler.  The  bat  has  likewise  varied  but  little.  Before 
the  year  1745  it  could  be  of  any  size  or  shape,  and  this  free¬ 
dom  was  exploited  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  measuring-gauge.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  bat  was  curved  and  resembled  an 
immature  hockey  stick.  It  was  of  little  use  in  defence, 
and  designed  primarily  for  hitting;  but  with  the  advent  of 
round-arm  and,  later,  of  over-arm  bowling,  it  was  replaced 
by  the  straight  blade.  It  was  in  1797  that  the  first  shoul¬ 
ders  were  made  to  a  bat,  the  splice  appearing  somewhat 
later. 

About  the  ’nineties  of  last  century  Lord  Harris  raised 
again  the  question  of  the  size  of  bats,  and  since  then 
gauges  have  been  kept  on  every  county  ground,  the  limits 
of  length  and  breadth  being  specified  in  the  laws  of  cricket. 

The  ball,  during  the  period  under  review,  has  undergone 
practically  no  serious  change  in  size  or  weight,  the  altera¬ 
tion  being  confined  almost  entirely  to  improvements  in 
material  and  manufacture.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
for  a  century  at  least  changing  conditions  have  not  con¬ 
vinced  the  controlling  bodies  that  any  serious  modifications 
of  existing  practice  are  called  for.  Has  anything  occurred 
now  to  justify  a  revision  of  this  view.^  What  are  the 
causes  of  the  most  recent  agitation  How  can  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  best  be  met.?  Among  the  great  mass  of 
arguments  recently  launched  upon  the  cricket  world  three 
opinions  are  found  to  be  almost  universal : 

(1)  That  modern  wickets  are  “  doctored”  and  prepared 
to  such  an  extent  that,  in  dry  weather,  the  batsman  enjoys 
a  permanent  advantage. 

(2)  That  the  protection  of  the  stumps  by  a  batsman’s 
pads  is  exploited  to  an  unforeseen  extent. 

(3)  That  a  certain  number  of  batsmen  adopt  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “  safety  first,”  and  habitually  play  innings  which 
are  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  game. 

In  considering  these  three  points  it  must  again  be 
remembered  that  they  apply  almost  exclusively  to  first- 
class  cricket;  that  they  bring  about  their  most  extreme 
results  only  during  fine,  warm  weather;  and  that  the  whole 
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of  the  most  recent  agitation  is  the  result  of  the  series  of 
drawn  Test  Matches,  which  are  in  a  class  by  themselves 
and  of  infrequent  occurrence.  The  statistics  of  the  county 
championship  during  the  last  few  years  throw  an  interesting 
light  on  the  danger  of  generalising. 

The  final  positions  of  the  three  leading  counties  in  1923, 


1924  and  1925  were  as  follows ; — 

Year. 

County. 

Played. 

Completed. 

Abandoned. 

1923 

Yorkshire  . .  . . 

32 

26 

I 

Notts 

26 

18 

I 

Lancashire 

30 

17 

I 

1924 

Yorkshire 

30 

19 

7 

Middlesex 

22 

M 

2 

Surrey  . . 

24 

10 

4 

1925 

Yorkshire 

32 

21 

5 

Surrey  . . 

26 

16 

4 

Lancashire 

32 

23 

I 

The  matches  shown  as  “  abandoned  ”  include  those  in 
which  an  innings  on  either  side  was  not  completed.  The 
remaining  matches  which  were  not  completed,  but  won  or 
lost  on  the  first  innings,  were  curtailed  quite  as  often  by 
bad  weather  as  by  high  scoring  or  slow  batting.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  finished  matches  to  games  played  by  the  three 
leading  counties  was  consequently  as  follows  : — 


1923 

Yorkshire 

..  81.25 

Notts 

. .  69.23 

Lancashire 

. .  56.66 

1924 

Yorkshire 

. .  63.33 

Middlesex 

. .  63.63 

Surrey 

41.66 

1925 

Yorkshire 

65.62 

Surrey  :!'■ . . 

61.53 

Lancashire 

..  71.87 

During  the  present  year  of  outcry  the  statistics  of  the 
three  leading  counties  at  the  end  of  July,  when  three- 
quarters  of  the  fixtures  had  been  completed,  were  as 
follows : — 


Year. 

County. 

Played. 

Completed. 

Abandoned. 

1926 

Yorkshire 

21 

II 

I 

(To  end 
of  July) 

Lancashire 

23 

13 

3 

Hampshire 

. .  20 

12 

I 
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The  percentage  of  finished  matches  to  games  played 
was,  therefore,  as  follows  : — 

Yorkshire  . .  . .  . ,  52.33 

Lancashire  . .  . .  . .  56.52 

Hampshire  . .  . .  60.00 

Taking  these  figures  as  a  whole  and  remembering  that 
they  refer  to  the  three  presumably  strongest  sides,  and 
that  among  the  weaker  counties  the  percentage  of  finished 
matches  to  games  played  is,  generally  speaking,  consider¬ 
ably  higher,  can  it  be  said  that  a  case  has  been  made  out 
for  “four  stumps  or  four  days”?  In  the  unlikely  event 
of  an  affirmative  answer,  the  effect  of  such  changes  in 
circles  outside  first-class  cricket  must  be  considered.  For 
every  county  or  similar  fixture  there  are  played  thousands 
of  matches  on  village  greens,  in  public  parks  and  on 
private  grounds.  The  question  of  time  does  not  greatly 
concern  them,  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  few 
two-day  fixtures  among  the  best  clubs,  all  these  games  are 
played  in  one  day  or  even  in  a  single  afternoon.  In  all 
one-day  fixtures  a  result  may  be  assessed  on  the  first 
innings,  and,  since  1919,  this  rule  applies  to  two-day 
matches  if  there  is  no  play  on  the  first  day. 

Among  the  village  greens  and  public  parks  the  average 
total  for  a  whole  side  probably  does  not  exceed  6o,  and 
for  an  individual  batsman  to  reach  double  figures  is,  in 
Hundreds  of  games,  still  something  of  an  achievement. 
To  make  any  changes  in  favour  of  the  bowler  by  widening 
the  wicket  or  narrowing  the  bat  would  be  to  reduce  such 
matches  to  a  farce  and  rob  them  of  much  of  their 
enjoyment. 

For  the  same  reason  any  sweeping  alteration  in  the 
I.b.w.  rule  would  probably  have  unforeseen  results, 
especially  wfien  one  remembers  the  type  of  umpire  found 
in  such  games.  There  remains  the  pitch,  and  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  possible  legislation  seems  to  lie.  If  the  use 
of  marl,  binding  clays  and  similar  preparations  were  pro¬ 
hibited,  except  in  the  first  construction  of  a  new  ground, 
we  should  get  back,  not  to  rough  wickets,  but  to  pure  turf, 
which  could  be  mown,  rolled  and  watered  ad  lib.  before  a 
match,  but  on  which  a  ball  would  always  “  bite.”  Add  to 
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this  a  rule  that,  once  a  match  has  begun,  no  implement  of 
any  kind  may  be  used  on  the  pitch  except  a  stiff  broom, 
and  allow  the  bowler  in  first-class  matches  to  claim  a  new 
ball  after  every  loo  runs  instead  of  200,  and  most  of  the 
present  complaints  of  the  batsman’s  domination  would 
probably  disappear. 

In  matches  not  officially  recognised  as  first-class,  but  in 
which  large  scores  may  reasonably  be  expected,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  a  new  ball  should  be  demanded  after  100 
or  200  runs  could  be  settled  by  the  captains  before  the 
game  began.  Holes  dug  by  a  player’s  foot  could  still  be 
filled  in  with  sawdust  as  at  present,  and  if  it  be  considered 
that  no  rolling  of  the  pitch  gives  the  side  batting  first  an 
unduly  great  advantage,  let  it  be  arranged  that  in  the 
return  fixture  the  other  side  shall  automatically  have  choice 
of  innings.  A  somewhat  similar  principle  was  advocated 
during  the  last  M.C.C.  tour  in  Australia,  when  Mr. 

A.  E.  R.  Gilligan  repeatedly  lost  the  toss. 

It  was  then  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  concrete-like  j 
wickets  in  Australia,  the  sides  should  toss  for  innings  in  \ 
the  first  Test  Match  and  thereafter  have  choice  alternately,  I 
tossing  again  in  the  fifth  and  last  game  in  order  to  be  quite 
fair.  I 

None  of  these  innovations  would  make  much  appreciable 
difference  outside  first-class  cricket,  as  even  the  best  = 
private  grounds  are  not  “  doctored  ”  to  the  extent  of  Old  1 
Trafford  or  the  Oval,  while  a  new  ball  every  hundred  runs  = 
might  just  turn  the  scale  against  drawn  one-day  matches 
among  the  strongest  private  clubs.  ’ 

It  may,  of  course,  be  argued  that  the  absence  of  rolling  : 
would  make  fast  bowling  dangerous;  but  there  are  very 
few  fast  bowlers  in  modern  county  cricket  who  habitually  ; 
pitch  short  or  “  bump  ” ;  and  when,  on  a  marl  wicket,  the 
fastest  bowling  often  does  not  rise  more  than  stump  high, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  similar  bowling  on  a  ; 
really  good  turf  wicket  would  “  get  up  ”  to  a  dangerous  , 
extent.  There  are  plenty  of  fast  bowlers  outside  first-  | 
class  cricket  who  often  lack  length  and  accuracy  and  bowl  | 
on  much  worse  wickets,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  do  much  j 
personal  damage.  | 
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The  proposal  to  divide  or  limit  the  time  available  for 
batting  may,  no  doubt,  be  effective  in  one-day  matches  or 
in  games  where  only  a  few  hours  are  available,  but  its 
application  to  three-day  fixtures  would  almost  certainly 
lead  to  difficulties.  The  hours  of  play  are  different  on  each 
of  the  three  days,  and  often  have  to  be  curtailed  consider¬ 
ably  on  the  third  day  to  enable  one  of  the  teams  to  reach 
the  scene  of  its  next  match  in  time;  while  there  is  the 
probability  of  each  or  any  of  the  days  being  cut  into  by  our 
uncertain  climate. 

It  seems  probable  that  umpires  and  captains  would 
spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time  in  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  exact  periods  available  for  batting  by  either 
side. 

In  addition,  ten  minutes  between  innings  must  be 
deducted  from  the  time  nominally  available  for  batting. 
And  what  of  the  tea  interval  and  the  extra  half-hour  on  the 
last  day,  both  of  which  are  optional  and  cannot  be  decided 
in  advance?  When  one  comes  to  examine  the  question, 
the  division  of  time  in  three-day  matches  is  not  without  its 
pitfalls. 

The  second  point,  regarding  pad  play,  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  county  matches.  It  is  a  form  of  play  which 
can  only  be  effectually  and  habitually  employed  by  a  first- 
class  bat — a  fact  which  makes  the  practice  all  the  more 
indefensible.  To  amend  the  l.b.w.  rule  so  as  to  make  a 
batsman  out  to  any  ball  which  would  have  hit  his  stumps, 
irrespective  of  where  it  pitches,  would  be  to  penalise 
unjustly  the  man  who  is  quite  ready  to  hit  anything  hitable. 
It  would,  moreover,  put  a  premium  on  the  “  leg  theory,” 
which  certainly  requires  no  undue  encouragement  to-day. 
But  if  Law  24  were  amended  so  as  to  read  “  the  ball  .  .  . 
pitched  in  a  straight  line  ...  to  the  striker’s  wicket  or  on 
the  off  side  of  it”  it  w'ould  compel  batsmen  to  play  at  all 
off  breaks  or  “  in-swingers  ”  and  at  the  same  time  would 
not  encourage  the  type  of  “  off  theory  ”  which  produces 
over  after  over  just  wide  of  the  off  stump  in  the  hope  of 
slip  catches,  which  the  batsman  makes  no  attempt  to  play. 
This  amendment,  again,  w'ould  not  affect  cricket  other  than 
first-class,  where  pad  play  is  almost  non-existent. 
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The  final  question  of  “  safety  first  ”  is  the  most  difficult. 
One  does  not  wish  to  do  anything  which  might,  in  time, 
cause  all  defensive  batting  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime. 
Who  has  not  acclaimed  the  hero  who  went  in  last  and  kept 
up  his  wicket  while  his  more  able  partner  knocked  off  the 
necessary  runs  to  snatch  a  glorious  victory?  Or  who  has 
not  experienced  the  tension  of  those  last  twenty  minutes, 
with  the  last  man  in  and  an  impossible  number  of  runs  to 
win?  Closer  and  closer  the  fieldsmen  crowd  in,  and  then 
the  long-drawn  sigh  and  the  cheers  that  greet  the  call  of 
time  and  the  conversion  of  certain  defeat  into  a  gallant 
draw.  Nothing  must  be  done  to  discourage  that  type  of 
defence,  for  often  it  makes  cricket  history;  but  where 
cricket  is  regarded  first  and  foremost  as  a  commercial 
undertaking  which  must  be  made  to  pay,  there  inevitably 
grows  up  among  the  players  a  sort  of  indefinable  conscious¬ 
ness  that  they  are  expected  not  so  much  to  win  matches  as 
to  make  sure  of  not  losing  them.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
what  a  cricket  “  atmosphere  ”  means,  but  everyone  in  or  on 
the  edge  of  first-class  cricket  will  understand.  One  cannot 
altogether  blame  the  players.  They  are  subconsciously 
influenced  by  their  surroundings,  and  cases  can  be  cited 
where  men’s  pFay  has  entirely  changed  on  transfer  to 
another  county. 

Contrast  the  “  atmosphere  ”  of  such  an  organisation  — 
for  that  is  the  appropriate  word — with  that  at  Canterbury, 
Horsham  or  Taunton.  In  both  one  finds  keenness  and 
(|uick  and  generous  recognition  of  good  play;  but  the  one 
is  the  keenness  of  a  business  man  intent  on  completing  a 
successful  deal,  while  the  other  is  the  keenness  of  a  man 
intent  on  having  a  jolly  day  and  winning  a  cricket  match 
in  the  process  if  it  can  possibly  be  done.  The  only- 
remedy  for  this  lies  in  the  hands  of  county  committees  and 
the  captains,  who,  admittedly,  never  fail  to  set  a  personal 
example.  But  so  long  as  success — or,  rather,  absence 
of  defeat — is  allowed  to  come  before  the  spirit  of  the  game, 
so  long  will  “  safety  first  ”  continue  to  be  the  cause  of  at 
all  events  a  considerable  proportion  of  drawn  first-class 
matches. 
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By  “  Macdara  ” 

Chaotic  in  the  extreme  is  now  the  only  description  to  be 
applied  to  the  political  situation  in  Ireland.  We  all  know 
that  strange  and  bewildering  shadows  are  cast  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  that  lies  just  before  the  breaking  of  the  dawn.  So 
may  it  be  with  Ireland.  Shadowy  indefinite  parties,  misty 
resurrections  of  old  faiths  seem  to  be  lurking  everywhere. 
Every  second  man  with  bated  breath  can  tell  you  of  a  new 
hope,  born  maybe  the  night  before,  that  is  going  to  sweep 
men  off  their  feet  and  make  all  well  for  Ireland.  But 
nothing  has  developed  yet,  all  the  efforts  seem  premature 
and  weakly,  and  if  not  still-born,  at  least  moribund.  But 
I  see  great  hope  for  Ireland,  because  the  spirit  of  faith 
propagation  is  abroad,  and  the  eyes  of  the  young  men 
gleam  sometimes  now  with  the  old  light  that  Pearse  loved. 

May  that  burning  light  come  back  to  all  young  eyes 
in  Ireland,  for  her  people  have  proved  themselves  a  de¬ 
cadent  race  since  they  ceased  to  dream  and  their  hot 
blood  no  longer  responded  to  the  thrilling  call  of 
Nationality.  It  is  utterly  impossible  successfully  to 
anglicise  or  imperialise  a  Celtic  race  like  the  Irish;  even 
the  attempt  undoubtedly  made  since  the  Treaty  was  signed 
has  proved  as  tragic  and  disastrous  as  if  the  work  of  an 
Old  Master  had  been  seized  by  uncultured  hands  and 
turned  to  the  use  of  modern  commercial  purposes. 

Economically  speaking,  the  Treaty  might  have  been — 
and  still  could  be — a  great  success  for  the  Irish,  but 
through  bad  leadership  and  most  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances  it  has  so  far  been  little  more  than  a  spiritual  set¬ 
back.  Morally  and  spiritually  the  people  have  de¬ 
teriorated  since  its  passing,  because  the  faith  that  was  in 
them  has  gone.  Cruelty,  baby  murder,  immorality, 
violence  have  increased  simply  because  the  people  no 
longer  find  it  necessary,  or  perhaps  possible,  to  keep  clean 
hands  for  the  serving  of  Kathleen  ni  Houlihan.  They 
evidently  paid  too  heavy  a  price  for  their  Treaty.  How 
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much  England  is  to  blame  is  for  the  politicians  to  say,  but 
it  took  from  the  Free  State  the  possibility  of  unity  in 
mutual  spiritual  achievement  for  an  ideal. 

A  Pearse  certainly,  a  Griffith  or  Collins  probably,  could 
have  avoided  such  a  debacle.  Collins,  I  know,  already 
foresaw,  and  was  planning  to  avoid  it.  A  Constitutional 
Republican  Party  working  forwards  would  have  been  his 
method.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  Cosgrave  could  even  sense  it. 

Ireland  will  recover,  but  very  slowly  and  painfully,  and 
I  only  write  these  things  in  the  hope  that  the  English  will 
leave  her  alone  while  she  works  out  in  painful 
labour  her  salvation.  An  Irishman  never  works  for  bread 
alone,  but  always  for  some  dream  that  lies  beyond.  And 
he  works  best  when  he  idealises  best. 

He  will  never  be  an  Englishman,  nor  his  way  our  ways, 
but  if  the  taking  of  less  and  less  control  of  him  will  help 
him  to  get  back  his  dreams,  why  then  the  price  will  be 
well  worth  the  paying  for  the  achievement  of  a  royally 
good  Celtic  neighbour.  There  is  at  present  the  possibility 
of  a  neighbour  who  will  be  as  bankrupt  in  morality  as  in 
finance. 

The  people  are  so  listless  and  inept  that  presently  they 
will  not  even  work;  indeed,  the  chief  activity  they  show  is 
to  persuade  a  disliked  Government  to  give  grants,  grants, 
and  more  grants.  Less  proud  and  united  they  are  less 
self-reliant. 

What  they  really  need,  although  they  do  not  realise  it, 
is  to  have  a  Government  or  a  great  priest  who  will  lead 
them — who  will  find  for  them  another  great  goal  ahead. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  for  Ireland  to  become  a  prosperous  economic  nation 
until  she  again  becomes  a  spiritually  alert  one. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  South  and  West, 
where  I  talked  to  all  manner  of  people,  and  from  what 
I  hear  I  believe  that  Kerry  may  lead  the  vanguard  towards 
unity  and  brotherhood. 

Both  from  the  Free  State  and  Republican  side  there  is 
a  definite  and  determined  movement  to  co-ordinate  the 
different  national  sections.  The  difficulties  are  stupen¬ 
dous,  but  leading  men  of  Kerry  have  bent  to  the  yoke 
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and  are  pulling  mightily.  Their  immediate  objective  is 
to  get  a  round  table  conference  between  the  four  chief 
national  sections,  the  two  Republican  movements,  de 
Valera’s  and  Austin  Stack’s,  Professor  Magennis’s  Clann 
Eireann  with  its  eager  young  men,  and  the  official 
Government  Party. 

They  do  not  suggest  that  any  of  these  strong-willed 
sections  should  give  up  their  individual  views,  but  they  do 
suggest  that  they  can  unite  on  a  definite  economic  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  instead  of  dissipating  their  energy  by  fight¬ 
ing  each  other  use  it  for  an  economic  coalition  and  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  which  will  save  Ireland. 

Teach  nationality  broadly  instead  of  sectionally,  sub¬ 
stitute  kindred  aims  for  personal  hatreds. 

I  doubt  if  the  present  Irish  leaders  are  big  enough  for 
such  a  scheme,  but  the  people  are  big  enough,  and,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  little  meeting  place  in  Tralee,  where  it  was 
being  discussed,  men  told  me  that  if  the  leaders  would  not 
accept  the  scheme  the  alternative  was  that  the  scheme 
could  swamp  the  leaders. 

The  latter  would  go  unwept  and  unsung.  In  no  place 
in  Ireland  was  there  more  bitter  feeling  and  savage  fight¬ 
ing  than  in  Kerry,  therefore  her  attitude  is  an  indication 
that  the  Irish  common  people  are  ready  to  forgive  each 
other. 

The  prosaic  fact  that  a  general  election  is  approaching 
may  make  great  changes.  It  may  prove  Ireland’s  salva¬ 
tion  or  her  doom. 

Political  activity  is  already  manifest,  at  least  ten  poli¬ 
tical  groups  have  put  forward  policies  and  leaders,  but  not 
many  of  these,  I  fancy,  will  stand  the  acid  test  of  public 
criticism. 

If  you  talk  to  the  common  people  of  the  Free  State, 
the  car  driver,  the  charwoman,  the  dealers  in  the  little 
hucksters’  shops,  the  wives  of  the  manual  workers,  and 
such  like,  they  will  tell  you  the  Government  Party  has 
failed  Ireland  and  failed  them;  that  the  Government 
are  anglicised  and  more  English  than  the  English;  and 
they  love  to  point  to  such  crude  details  that  while  the 
President  had  an  allowance  of  seven  pounds  a  week  for 
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petrol  for  his  motor  car  some  of  the  old  age  pensioners 
had  been  cat  down  to  a  shilling  a  week.  In  fact,  they  will 
give  you  a  thousand  arguments  against  the  Government 
which  are  only  interesting  because  they  indicate  there  will 
not  be  many  votes  for  the  present  Government  Party  as 
at  present  constituted.  Certainly  from  an  Irish  point  of 
view  they  do  not  appear  to  err  on  the  side  of  super¬ 
nationality.  Or  else  they  have  seen  the  error  of  their  Sinn 
Fein  days. 

One  of  the  most  alert  Government  leaders  informed  me 
a  few  days  ago  that  his  party  were  aware  of  their  un¬ 
popularity,  but  had  not  yet  decided  what  steps  they  would 
take  to  face  the  electors.  They  will,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  depend  on  their  records  for  the  last  five  years,  but 
it  shows  how  much  out  of  touch  with  the  people  they  are 
when  they  forget  that  in  Ireland  records  never  count  until 
their  owmers  are  dead. 

The  Government  Party  is  divided  on  the  issue  of  Pro¬ 
tection,  of  which  the  plain  people  are  in  favour,  and  if 
the  matter  is  ever  forced  to  a  division  the  Party  will  split 
in  two.  An  extern  minister,  Mr.  J.  J.  Walshe,  has  been  up 
to  the  present  the  leader  of  the  Protectionist  forces,  and  he 
is  also  chairman  of  the  Government  political  party  outside 
the  Dail.  As,  however,  he  took  the  Government  side  in 
the  Tariff  Commission  Bill,  much  to  the  disappointment 
of  his  followers,  he  will  presumably  be  superseded  by  a 
stronger  man. 

A  dark-visaged  South  of  Ireland  man,  redundant  of 
energy,  forcible  and  swift-moving,  Mr.  Walshe  had  raised 
great  hopes  as  a  leader,  and  might  conceivably  have  been 
returned  as  the  head  of  the  next  Government.  But  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people  he  compromised  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  I  think  in  his  case  it  will  be,  in  the  poet’s 
words,  “  let  him  never  come  back  to  us,  there  would  be 
doubt,  hesitation  and  fear;  forced  praise  on  our  part,  the 
glimmer  of  twilight,  never  glad,  confident  morning  again.” 
Ireland  still  wants  a  leader. 

I  hear  from  the  country  that  the  Irish  small  farmers,  in 
defiance  of  their  own  parliamentary  party,  will  back  Pro¬ 
tection;  the  Irish  Irelanders  will  stand  for  it  too,  for  they 
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regard  it  as  Griffith’s  policy,  and  Griffith  was  their  economic 
god.  Many  other  Irish  sections  will  back  it  for  a  trial. 

A  definite  Protection  policy  will  also  cut  right  through 
the  ranks  of  every  other  party  in  the  field,  and  will  bring 
adherents  to  its  leader  from  extraordinary  quarters. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  effort  may  be  made  to  resurrect 
and  remodel  the  present  Government  Party,  make  it 
“  selectively  protective,”  bring  in  a  business  element  and 
rename  the  whole.  This  policy  may  be  tried  because  it 
would  enable  the  Government  Party  to  face  the  country 
with  solid  ranks,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  much  chance 
of  success,  because  of  the  apathy  and  personal  dislike  of 
the  people  towards  their  present  leaders. 

The  ablest  man  in  the  Government  ranks  is  easily 
Kevin  O’Higgins,  Minister  for  Justice,  but  he  is  not,  I 
understand,  Protectionist.  He  is  unpopular,  but  he  is 
clever,  hardworking,  and  the  only  debater  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  benches.  If  the  break  in  the  Government  ranks 
comes  he  will  .probably  be  the  head  of  a  kind  of  moderate 
party  with  several  of  his  ministerial  colleagues.  The 
President  is  neither  able  enough  nor  strong  enough  to 
count  in  an  upheaval,  but  he  is  an  extremely  adroit 
politician. 

Protection,  in  a  word,  will  be  a  winning  policy  in  the 
Free  State  provided  the  people  can  be  induced  to  vote  at 
all.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it  is  being  urged  as  a 
policy  by  the  three  extreme  Nationalist  parties,  namely, 
Mr.  de  Valera’s,  Mr.  O’Maille’s  and  Professor  Magennis’s, 
and  the  left  wing  of  the  Government.  This  is  a  second 
proof  of  what  I  indicated  some  months  ago  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  namely,  that  the  various  groups  of 
extreme  Nationalists  are  already  beginning  to  swing  into 
line  for  a  common  cause.  No  liaison  arrangements  as  yet 
exist  between  them,  but  such  are  inevitable  if  the  Free 
State  is  to  survive. 

I  think,  however,  that  Mr.  de  Valera’s  sun  is  setting.  He 
missed  the  tide  in  his  affairs  which  would  have  led  him  on 
to  fortune,  and  the  opinion  is  freely  voiced  here  that  when 
he  split  his  party  to  lead  a  more  moderate  section,  it  was 
already  too  late.  I  understand  that  some  of  his  party 
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desire,  rather  sensibly,  to  enter  the  Dail,  oath  or  no  oath; 
others  will  only  enter  if  the  oath  is  removed.  How  the  oath 
is  going  to  be  removed  if  no  one  is  present  to  take  steps  for 
its  removal  remains  an  irritating  enigma  to  most  people. 

The  extreme  wing  of  Sinn  Fein,  led  now  by  Art 
O’Connor,  Father  O’Flanagan,  and  Miss  McSwiney,  is, 

I  hear,  making  little  or  no  progress.  Some  of  their  leaders 
are  apparently  again  hinting  at  possible  warfare.  It  is 
the  old  story  that  when  the  people  are  divided  among 
themselves  no  cause  can  make  progress,  and  I  shall  own 
myself  a  bad  prophet  if  the  revival  of  nationality  comes 
under  either  of  the  existing  Republican  banners.  Possibly 
it  will  not  come  under  the  banner  of  Republicanism  at  all, 
but  will  be  engineered  by  the  good  nationality  and 
commonsense  of  the  Kerry  men. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  Mr.  de  Valera’s  only  hope  of 
success  now  would  be  to  merge  his  own  personality  and  his 
party  with  some  newer,  wider  group,  who  have  not  made 
quite  so  many  political  mistakes. 

Prominent  among  other  parties  who  are  fighting  for 
expression  and  leadership  are  the  Parliamentary  Labour 
Party,  w'ho  are  entirely  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  Jim 
Larkin’s  followers.  They  are  arranging  a  political  offen¬ 
sive  on  a  bigger  scale  than  ever  yet  attempted,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  Ireland,  or  perhaps  elsewhere,  are  making 
a  determined  attempt  to  bring  the  professional  classes  into 
their  ranks.  They  have  at  least  the  invaluable  asset  of 
knowing  their  own  mind,  and  as  they  have  been  in  opposi¬ 
tion  since  the  Free  State  started  they  are  only  tainted  in 
a  minor  degree  with  the  more  or  less  unjust  opprobrium 
of  the  civil  war  and  the  circumstances  arising  therefrom. 
They  are  not  unanimous  on  Protection,  but  I  understand 
will  by  agreement  put  it  on  their  platform. 

Professor  Magennis’s  party,  I  am  afraid,  has  lingered 
too  long  to  have  as  good  a  chance  of  re-teaching 
Nationality  as  they  had  six  months  ago.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  judge,  for  they  are  more  or  less  standing  steadily  with¬ 
out  either  advancing  or  retreating  on  the  piece  of  ground 
which  they  first  seized.  With  them,  too,  is  the  difficulty 
of  the  lack  of  outstanding  men. 
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Then  the  old  Redmondite  Party  is  to  be  revived  as  an 
“alternative,”  I  am  informed,  to  the  present  Ministry. 
John  Redmond’s  only  son,  and  Tom  O’Donnell,  his  old 
colleague,  are  the  moving  spirits  in  the  revival.  They, 
too,  have  not  yet  published  the  details  of  their  policy 
and  plans,  and  with  them,  too,  if  report  speaks  truly, 
have  been  divided  counsels.  But  they  will  do  well. 

There  is  talk  of  and  much  demand  for  a  Centre  or 
mildly  conservative  party.  There  may  be  a  Catholic  group 
whose  chief  plank  will  be  temperance.  There  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  publicans’  candidates  to  advocate  the  interests 
of  their  trade. 

Various  stormy  little  organisations  are  proclaiming  that 
they  want  and  will  have  Parliamentary  representation. 

There  are  certainly  enough  ingredients  to  form  a  very 
exciting  and  historical  election.  This  election  must  come 
before  September,  1927;  and  it  is  itself  a  sign  of  renewed 
national  vitality  that  so  many  and  such  varied  groups  of 
people  are  anxious  to  display  at  it  a  strong  constitutional 
activity. 

Wanted,  a  leader.  No  man  or  woman  or  priest  endowed 
with  the  divine  powers  of  leadership  has  appeared  in  Ire¬ 
land  since  Michael  Collins  died.  Quickly,  strongly,  pic¬ 
turesquely  must  the  Irish  people  be  wooed  now  if  they 
are  to  be  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  every  political 
party  and  leader  so  far  in  the  field  is  proving  too  timid; 
the  Irish  need  a  quicker,  stronger  wooer. 

As  a  layman  I  write  with  diffidence  of  Church  matters. 
Yet  I  do  not  think  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  at 
present  doing  all  that  it  could  do  for  the  people  of  Ireland. 

This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  priests,  or 
some  of  them,  took  sides  in  the  civil  war,  and  therefore 
necessarily  lost  some  of  their  best  influence  with  their 
people.  To  identify  oneself  politically  with  the  fortunes 
of  any  section  of  people  means  the  acceptance  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  actions  and  there  were,  unfortunately, 
actions  committed  by  both  sides  in  the  civil  war  with  which 
a  minister  of  religion  should  not  have  been  identified.  It 
ought  to  have  been  a  case  of  choosing  God  or  mammon, 
not  a  case  of  adoring  God  at  his  altars  and  condoning  the 
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breaking  of  His  Commandments  for  the  sake  of  an  earthly 
political  creed.  I  do  not  say  that  many  priests  did  this, 
but  the  few  who  did  were  responsible  for  a  serious  change 
in  the  outlook  of  the  Irish  people. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  the  teaching  of  religious  and  com¬ 
mercial  morality  is  not  sufficiently  stressed  in  Ireland.  It 
may  not  be  elsewhere,  either,  but  I  am  only  concerned 
with  Ireland  where  religion  permeates  to  the  very  root 
of  the  people’s  nature.  In  other  words,  I  think  the  Church 
does  not  grasp  that  the  tendency  of  the  people  is  to  keep 
religion  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  but  to  leave  its  teach¬ 
ings  entirely  outside  their  daily  life. 

I  could  give  some  extraordinary  instances  of  this,  but 
two  will  suffice.  Speaking  to  a  prominent  Irishman  the 
other  day  I  referred  rather  sadly  to  an  acknowledged 
atrocity  which  his  side  had  committed  during  the  civil  war. 
He  was  a  good  living,  pious  man,  but  he  looked  at  me  in 
astonishment.  “  But,”  he  said,  “  we  had  to  fight  our  way 
through ;  they  gave  us  an  awful  lot  of  trouble,  we  had  to 
teach  a  lesson.”  The  spokesman  of  a  savage  tribe  could 
hardly  say  more  or  less. 

A  second  instance  of  this  strange  isolation  of  religion. 
A  girl  of  a  certain  unfortunate  profession  in  conversation 
with  a  social  worker  who  was  trying  to  persuade  her  to 
give  up  the  life,  stated  that  before  starting  on  her  horrible 
rounds  she  always  went  into  a  church  and  said  a  prayer 
for  her  safety.  She  saw  nothing  whatever  incongruous 
in  her  conduct  until  the  social  worker  gently  brought  it 
home  to  her.  Then  she  was  quick  to  respond.  She  knew 
nothing  of  the  practical  application  of  Christianity  to 
modern  life.  No  one  had  taught  her. 

The  churches  of  Ireland,  it  seems  to  me,  have  not 
changed  in  their  teaching  or  their  outlook  for  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  while  the  people  of  Ireland  have  passed  through  an 
educational  and  social  revolution.  They  know  how  to 
pray,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  translate  prayer  into 
action.  Partly  the  churches  where  they  do  not  learn  prac¬ 
tical  Christianity,  partly  the  schools  where  they  do  not 
learn  citizenship,  are  to  blame. 

The  subject,  of  course,  is  too  big  to  be  more  than  touched 
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on  in  the  limits  of  a  general  article,  but  I  will  try  to  give 
one  concrete  instance.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cruelty 
to  animals  in  Ireland,  but  not  so  much  deliberate  cruelty 
as  cruelty  through  callousness  and  indifference. 

Take,  for  example,  cattle  maiming,  a  peculiarly  brutal 
form  of  revenge  resorted  to  by  warring  neighbours.  The 
perpetrators  do  not  see  that  their  action  is  cowardly  and 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Christ.  If  you  can  make  them 
see  it  they  are  instantly  repentant  and  will  never  do  it 
again.  I  have  proved  that. 

There  is  some  kink  in  the  teaching  of  Church  and  State 
where  the  people  lay  aside  their  religion  with  their  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  prayers,  and  where,  in  spite  of  it,  they  can 
practise  public  hatreds  and  cruelties  unashamed. 

There  is  another  incongruity  which  introduces  an  even 
more  delicate  subject.  Namely,  clergymen  in  Ireland  are 
regular  patrons  of  coursing  matches,  and  even  occasion¬ 
ally  of  illegal  cock  fights.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the 
pros  and  cons  of  sport  of  any  kind,  but  I  do  maintain,  and 
I  have  witnessed  it,  that  it  is  not  a  pleasant  or  an  inspiring 
sight  to  see  a  clergyman,  a  leader  of  the  Christ’s  religion, 
standing  red-faced  and  hot,  uncontrolled  with  enthusiasm, 
shrieking  with  delight  while  the  cocks  tear  each  other’s 
flesh,  and  the  dogs  seize  the  wretched  hares.  All  right 
for  an  ordinary  man,  perhaps,  but  one  can  visualise  that 
it  is  difficult  for  a  priestly  patron  of  some  blood  sports  to 
persuade  his  people  that  cattle  maiming  is  cowardly  and 
wicked.  Simply  because  his  own  atmosphere  has  had  a 
coarsening  effect  not  only  on  his  people  but  on  him. 

Of  course,  the  majority  of  Irish  clergymen  are  recruited 
from  the  farming  class,  whose  training  and  instincts  make 
it  difficult  for  them  to  change  some  of  their  pastimes  even 
when  they  become  priests.  Nevertheless,  it  is  unfortunate 
for  the  Irish  people  that  it  should  be  so;  unfortunate  also, 
perhaps,  for  the  Christian  churches  in  Ireland. 

Truly  Ireland,  her  churches  and  her  people,  have  big 
difficulties  to  face,  but  they  have  had  bigger  and  have 
conquered. 

Commercial  and  ethical  problems,  too,  face  them.  The 
Shannon  scheme  is  bringing  many  Germans  here,  so  many 
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with  their  wives  and  families  that  special  schools  are  being 
built  for  their  children,  while  Irish  children  are  emi¬ 
grating.  How  far  foreign  penetration  is  desirable  in  a 
small  country  is  another  problem  to  be  faced.  I  think  my¬ 
self  that  a  new  Government  will  face  it  best  with  eyes  that 
are  not  politically  dimmed  and  kindlier  hearts  because 
they  are  not  seared  with  war  memories. 

Under  the  present  regime  there  is  at  least  no  fear  that 
Ireland  will  become  too  democratic,  for  autocratic  legisla¬ 
tion  is  on  the  increase.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  constitutional  dangers  surrounding  a  country 
whose  government  has  no  substantial  opposition  and  a 
majority  w'hich  can  carry  any  vote.  To  give  some  example 
of  recent  autocratic  legislation  passed  in  the  Free 
State  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Tariff  Commission  Bill 
aimed  at  the  Press  and  inflicting  penalties  if  only  one  side 
of  a  case  is  reported.  Under  the  new  Betting  Bill  the 
Postmaster-General  can  open  and  detain  any  letters  which 
he  has  “reasonable”  grounds  for  supposing  may  refer  to 
betting  transactions.  On  two  commissions  sitting,  if 
witnesses  refuse  to  give  evidence  or  produce  papers  asked 
for,  they  may  be  sent  to  prison.  Under  yet  another  Bill 
the  goods  of  citizens  may  be  seized  for  the  debts  of  their 
relatives. 

These  facts  and  others  relating  thereto  make  people 
on  the  Irish  side  of  the  Channel  realise  that  hardly  any¬ 
thing  is  more  desirable  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland  than  the 
providing  of  a  strong  constitutional  Opposition  for  what¬ 
ever  Government  may  be  elected.  For  this  reason  it  may 
be  taken  as  certain  that  the  48  seats  held  now  by  non¬ 
participant  Republicans  will  not  be  held  by  any  non-parti¬ 
cipants  after  the  next  general  election. 

No  election,  in  fact,  ever  held  will  be  so  pregnant  of 
good  or  evil  for  Ireland.  It  may  decide  her  destiny  and 
her  prospects  for  a  century  to  come. 
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By  Philip  Carr 

Georges  Clemenceau,  who  has  lately  become  notorious 
as  the  author  of  an  eloquent  letter  to  President  Coolidge 
concerning  the  French  debt  to  America,  was  born  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one. 

I  begin  by  saying  this,  not  merely  in  order  to  state 
things  chronologically,  but  because,  to  those  of  us  who 
have  known  him  in  this  generation,  the  most  important 
thing  about  him  is  that  he  is  a  wonderful  old  man.  He 
is  not  only  wonderful  in  having  been  actively  and  in 
effect  solely  in  command  of  the  affairs  of  his  country  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  As  much  could  have  been  said  of 
Gladstone  and  of  one  or  two  others  in  history;  but  a 
man  of  whom  at  this  age  the  statement  could  be  posted 
in  every  public  building  of  the  land  that  he  had  “de¬ 
served  well  of  his  country  ”  would  have  been  by  then  in 
the  serene  calm  of  universal  and  rather  tolerant  venera¬ 
tion.  Veneration  Clemenceau  certainly  commanded; 
but  he  neither  asked  for  nor  received  tolerance  any  more 
than  he  gave  it. 

Clemenceau  was  born  on  September  28th,  1841,  in  a 
little  house  belonging  to  his  mother’s  family  at  Mouilleron- 
en-Pareds,  which  means  Paradise  in  the  local  dialect  of 
the  western  Vendee  countryside — a  land  of  stubborn  rocks, 
whose  fields,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  most  of  France, 
are  divided  by  hedges,  and  so  have  resemblance  to  the 
landscape  of  that  England  political  association  with  which 
was  the  keystone  of  Clemenceau’s  foreign  policy 
throughout  his  life.  Nearly  every  Frenchman  of  strength 
and  originality  is  either  the  son  or  the  grandson  of  a 
peasant.  This  is  the  tough  fibre  which  produces  the 
intelligence  of  the  country,  as  that  of  the  upper  middle 
class  does  of  our  own.  Clemenceau  was  no  exception. 
On  his  father’s  side  he  came  of  a  family  who  had  been 
village  doctors  for  several  generations,  but  on  his  mother’s 
there  was  even  less  than  this  short  remove  from  the  soil. 
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His  father  was  not  only  a  doctor  but  he  possessed,  and 
transmitted  to  his  son,  that  passionate  Republicanism 
which  elevates  the  Revolution  into  little  less  than  a  religion. 
In  1851  he  had  already  been  interned  for  sedition,  and 
after  the  Orsini  attempt  on  the  third  Napoleon’s  life  he 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  “  I  will  avenge  you,”  said 
the  boy  Georges.  “  Then  work,”  was  his  father’s  laconic 
reply. 

At  eighteen  Clemenceau  went  to  pursue  his  medical 
studies  in  Paris,  which  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
remained  the  centre  of  his  thoughts,  his  dreams  and  his 
activity.  At  twenty-one  he  founded  his  first  newspaper, 
Le  Travail,  in  which  he  wrote  not  only  political  articles 
but  dramatic  criticism ;  and  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
first  performance  of  Gcetana  by  the  reactionary  Edmond 
About  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  “proclaiming  the 
Republic”  from  the  table  of  a  cafe.  In  1865  began  his 
years  of  wandering.  He  went  to  England,  and  visited 
John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  A^igiiste  Comte  and  Positivism 
he  translated  later.  Indeed,  it  was  to  Positivism  that  his 
considered  opinion  and  very  free  thought  on  religious 
matters  ultimately  bore  the  closest  relation.  He  crossed 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  for  a  time  correspondent 
of  the  Temps  in  New  York.  He  became  professor  of 
French  literature  in  a  girls’  school  in  Connecticut,  and 
there  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  pupils,  the  orphan  Mary 
Plummer.  It  was  long  before  he  could  persuade  her 
guardian  to  a  civil  marriage,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  paid 
a  visit  to  France;  but  he  returned  in  1870,  married  the 
lady  (from  whom  he  was  eventually  separated),  and 
brought  her  back  to  France  just  in  time  to  leave  her  with 
his  parents  in  the  Vendee  whilst  he  threw  himself  into 
the  whirlpool  of  affairs  in  Paris. 

He  practised  as  a  doctor  in  Montmartre,  and  grew  to 
be  loved  by  the  people — as  he  loved,  understood  and  sym¬ 
pathised  with  them.  Indeed,  Clemenceau  had  always 
had  in  his  character  a  quality  of  mischievous  outspoken¬ 
ness  which  is  typical  of  the  Parisian  gamin.  When  war 
broke  out  it  was  impossible  for  any  sincere  Republican 
to  hope  for  immediate  success  for  Napoleon’s  flamboyant 
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policy,  but,  once  the  Empire  was  beaten  at  Sedan,  a 
patriot  such  as  Clemenceau  has  always  been  could  work 
without  scruple  for  the  defence  of  France.  The  Empire 
fell  like  a  pack  of  cards,  and  the  Republic  was  proclaimed. 
Clemenceau’s  old  friend  Etienne  Arago  became  Maire 
of  Paris,  and  nominated  Clemenceau  to  the  Mairie  of 
Montmartre.  There  for  a  short  time  he  accomplished 
wonders  of  practical  organisation.  He  established  secular 
schools  and,  incidentally,  came  into  collaboration  with 
that  strangely  passionate  and  devoted  revolutionary  figure 
Louise  Michel,  then  a  young  school-teacher. 

In  March,  1871,  when  all  was  lost,  he  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux,  and 
there  he  was  one  of  those  few,  like  Victor  Hugo  and 
Gambetta,  who  joined  the  deputies  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  and  signed  the  protest  by  which  they  refused  to 
vote  for  the  cession  of  those  provinces  to  Germany.  He 
came  back  to  Paris  in  time  for  the  early  struggles  of  the 
Commune,  and  it  was  then  that  occurred  the  famous  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  guns  of  Montmartre.  They  had  been  sub¬ 
scribed  and  paid  for  by  the  National  Guard,  and  had 
successfully  escaped  seizure  by  the  Germans;  but  they 
were  taken  by  the  French  reactionaries  and  only  recovered 
after  a  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  the  generals 
Lecomte  and  Thomas  were  placed  against  a  wall  and 
shot  by  the  people.  Clemenceau,  though  heaven  knows 
he  had  no  sympathy  for  them,  risked  his  own  life  in  trying 
to  save  theirs,  and  this  courage  cost  him  the  animosity  of 
the  Commune,  who  accused  him  of  being  himself  re¬ 
actionary.  A  young  Brazilian  who  resembled  him  was 
captured,  and  was  about  to  be  shot  when  the  mistaken 
identity  was  discovered. 

Clemenceau  himself  had  to  leave  Paris.  He  found  a 
few  days  for  a  flying  visit  to  his  father’s  Chateau  de 
I’Aubraie  to  see  his  wife  and  new-born  child ;  but  most  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  touring  the  country  and  making 
speeches  on  behalf  of  unity  and  Republican  principles. 
This  naturally  did  not  please  Thiers,  whose  policy  was  to 
fish  in  troubled  reactionary  waters;  and  it  was  conse¬ 
quently  not  until  1876  that  he  returned  to  an  active  part 
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in  national  politics.  However,  he  filled  in  the  time  most 
usefully  by  becoming  member  of  the/  new  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  in  1871,  and  eventually  its  president  in 
1875,  thus  adding  further  to  his  knowledge  of  the  local 
affairs  of  the  city. 

In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  for 
one  of  the  districts  of  Paris  as  a  thoroughgoing  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  extreme  left  under  Gambetta. 
When  the  victory  over  MacMahon’s  attempt  at  a 
reactionary  coup  d'etat  had  been  won  Clemenceau  tried 
hard  to  persuade  Gambetta  to  lead  the  Government;  but 
the  latter  contented  himself  with  the  influential  but  mainly 
decorative  post  of  President  of  the  Chamber,  and  as  the 
great  tribune  grew  more  and  more  opportunist  and  retired 
from  the  active  battle  to  the  background  Clemenceau  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Radical 
Left. 

Clemenceau  was  a  leader,  an  intrepid,  an  inspiring  and 
a  passionately  just  leader.  From  this  time,  however,  his 
political  activity  begins  to  take  the  character,  which  it  re¬ 
tained  for  many  years,  of  being  critical  and  destructive 
rather  than  of  co-operating  in  the  practical  work  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  was  scrupulously  fair.  He  argued  in  favour 
of  the  amnesty  to  the  Communists.  No  doubt  his  personal 
indifference  to  danger  made  him  take  into  little  account 
the  fact  that  they  had  tried  to  shoot  him.  He  was  devotedly 
and  sternly  a  Republican  in  principle,  and  he  forsook  even 
his  old  leader,  Gambetta,  when  that  leader  appeared  to  be 
aiming  at  personal  power.  On  principle  he  opposed  the 
scrutin  de  liste  as  being  undemocratic.  On  principle  he 
was  against  the  creation  of  a  Senate.  On  principle  he 
disliked  the  compromise  which  was  represented  by  the 
Constitution  of  1875.  And  yet  it  was  only  by  negative  critic¬ 
ism  that  he  was  willing  to  give  effect  to  these  principles. 
He  was  directly  responsible  for  the  fall  of  eighteen 
Ministries  before  he  formed  a  Ministry  himself,  and  he 
acquired  the  nickname  of  “  le  Tombeur,”  which  was 
perhaps  better  suited  to  his  political  character  than  the 
better  known  “  le  Tigre”;  for  nothing  so  wild  and  un¬ 
principled  as  the  tiger  ever  represented  Clemenceau’s 
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action.  He  began  by  bringing  down  Gambetta.  He  brought 
down  Jules  Ferry.  He  brought  down  Grevy  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  that  high 
office  he  acquired  a  speciality  not  merely  of  inducing  the 
holders  to  resign,  but  of  securing  the  election  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  whom  he  favoured.  Carnot  was  his  candidate.  So 
was  Loubet.  So  was  Fallieres.  And  it  was  perhaps  the 
fact  that  Poincare’s  election  represented  almost  his  first 
failure  in  this  field  which  accounted  for  the  animosity 
between  the  two  men,  when  co-operation  and  mutual  advice 
might  have  led  to  wisdom  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  with  one  as  President  of  the  Republic  and  the 
other  as  Prime  Minister. 

In  1880  Clemenceau  founded  Justice,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Camille  Pelletan,  that  brilliant  journalist  and 
black-and-white  draughtsman,  whose  great  talents  were 
more  fitted  for  the  arts  than  for  politics.  During  the  next 
five  years  it  was  through  this  paper  that  Clemenceau  in¬ 
fluenced  the  politics  of  the  country.  In  1885  he  was 
returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  southern 
Department  of  the  Var,  a  constituency  to  which  he  ever 
after  remained  electorally  attached,  first  as  deputy  and 
then  as  a  member  of  that  Senate  to  whose  original  creation 
he  had  been  so  much  opposed.  In  his  p^iper  and  in  the 
Chamber  he  waged  relentless  war  against  the  reactionary 
Boulanger,  although  Boulanger  had  invited  him  to  join 
his  projected  coup  d'etat  as  Prime  Minister,  with  himself 
as  Minister  of  War.  Though  a  silent  and  unforgetting 
patriot,  he  combated  the  flamboyant  patriotism  of 
Deroulede,  and  eventually  fought  a  duel  with  him.  This 
was  in  connection  with  the  Panama  scandal,  in  which 
attempts  were  made  to  involve  the  honesty  of  Clemenceau, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  its  early  days  Cornelius  Herz 
had  been  accepted  as  a  shareholder  in  Justice.  He  com¬ 
bated  the  proposed  Russian  alliance,  which  he  regarded 
as  undemocratic  for  a  country  with  France’s  splendid 
revolutionary  record,  and  also  as  likely  to  lessen  the  chance 
of  an  understanding  with  England,  which  Clemenceau, 
with  the  interest  of  France  solely  at  heart,  had  always 
regarded  as  the  right  objective.  He  never  lost  a  chance 
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of  combating  the  influence  of  clericalism  and  of  pointing 
out  the  anti-Republican  attitude  of  the  heads  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  combated  Jules  Ferry’s  great 
schemes  of  colonial  expansion  in  the  East  and  brought  them 
to  naught:  for  he  believed  that  it  was  France’s  duty  first 
to  concentrate  her  forces  nearer  home. 

All  these  antagonisms  resulted  in  his  losing  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  seat  in  the  elections  of  1893,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two,  there  seemed  so  little  chance  of  his  ever  recover¬ 
ing  it  that  his  political  career  might  have  been  considered  to 
have  been  at  an  end,  and  for  several  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  It  was  the  Dreyfus  case  which 
brought  him  back  into  the  front  line  of  politics.  In  1897  he 
left  Justice,  to  become  the  principal  writer  on  E Aurore, 
and  it  was  in  the  columns  of  that  paper  that  he  conducted 
the  magnificent  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  revision  of 
the  trial.  He  had  at  first  believed  Dreyfus  to  be  guilty, 
and  had  said  so  in  scathing  terms.  Even  when,  later,  he 
became  sure  that  the  trial  had  been  grossly  irregular  and 
ought  justly  to  be  revised,  he  did  not  yet  believe  him  to  be 
innocent.  It  was  the  distinguished  Alsatian  M.  Scheurer- 
Kestner  who  eventually  convinced  him  of  the  innocence 
of  the  accused.  From  that  time  Clemenceau,  though  no 
friend  of  the  Jews,  worked  with  a  whole  heart  for  the 
revision;  and  with  the  courageous  collaboration  of  Emile 
Zola,  of  Jaures,  and  of  Colonel  Picquart  that  revision  was 
at  last  secured. 

In  1902  Clemenceau  became  Senator  for  the  Var,  and 
supported  the  Combes  Ministry  in  its  enactments  with 
regard  to  secular  education,  the  establishment  of  the 
religious  congregations  as  legalised  secular  associations, 
and,  eventually,  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  In 
1906,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  he  assumed  executive 
responsibility  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Sarrien, 
in  a  Cabinet  which  included  Bourgeois,  Poincare,  Briand, 
and  Barthou;  and,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  formed 
his  first  Government  with  a  Ministry  of  much  the  same 
composition,  but  without  Bourgeois  and  Poincare,  with¬ 
out  Delcasse  (who  had  been  forced  to  resign  at  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  Germanj^,  and  with  Caillaux  as  Minister  of 
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Finance,  Viviani  in  the  newly  created  Ministry  of  Labour, 
and  Picquart — a  just  reward  for  political  honour  and 
courage — at  the  Ministry  of  War.  This  Government  was 
probably  the  most  Radical  that  had  ever  taken  office  under 
the  Republic,  and  it  lasted  longer  than  any  since  the  fall 
of  the  Empire.  It  would  have  been  memorable  if  only 
for  the  passing  of  Caillaux’s  income-tax  proposals,  a 
notable  reform  in  a  country  which  had  hitherto  never  been 
educated  to  any  but  indirect  taxation.  However,  in  the 
course  of  his  occupancy  of  the  Interior  under  Sarrien,  and 
during  his  own  Government,  Clemenceau  managed  to 
create  two  dangerous  oppositions,  one  of  which  led  to  the 
fall  of  the  Government  in  1909,  while  the  other  remained 
at  his  heels  for  the  rest  of  his  career.  The  latter  was  the 
opposition  of  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Socialists.  In 
spite  of  his  passionate  Republicanism  and  fervent 
Radicalism,  Clemenceau  was  always  too  vigorous  an  in¬ 
dividualist  in  theory  and  in  practice  ever  to  refuse  the  right 
to  a  blackleg  not  to  strike.  In  the  miners’  strike  at  Cour- 
rieres,  after  the  awful  explosion,  he  went,  with  his  usual 
courage,  alone  into  the  district,  and  personally  addressed 
the  men;  but  although  he  won  their  respect  he  could  not 
win  their  support,  and  he  permanently  estranged  them  by 
his  use  of  the  military.  This  use  he  put  to  an  even  more 
ingenious  application  when  he  mobilised  the  Engineers  to 
provide  Paris  with  light  during  the  electrical  strike,  and 
the  whole  opposing  principles  of  Individualism  and 
Socialism  were  debated  between  himself  and  Jaures  in 
two  historic  sittings  of  the  Chamber.  Such  debates  could 
probably  have  taken  place  in  no  country  at  such  a  crisis 
except  France,  where  abstract  ideas  are  always  disputed 
with  enthusiasm.  The  debate  is  also  remembered  for  its 
contrast  between  the  picturesque,  emotional  and  gesticulat¬ 
ing  charm  and  ringing  voice  of  the  vigorous  personality 
of  Jaures  and  the  quiet,  steady,  but  burningly  incisive 
logic  of  Clemenceau’s  short  and  always  conversational 
form  of  oratory.  What  definitely  crystallised  the  enmity 
of  the  Labour  forces,  however,  was  the  rapidly  decisive 
use  of  troops  to  suppress  the  entirely  anarchical  wine 
strike  of  1907,  which  found  expression  in  the  destruction 
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of  public  buildings  and  the  organised  refusal  to  pay 
taxes. 

The  other  opposition,  which  it  might  be  said  that 
Clemenceau  almost  wilfully  created  against  himself,  was 
on  a  question  of  foreign  policy.  It  eventually  culminated 
in  a  debate  which  was  little  more  than  a  violently  personal 
contest  between  Clemenceau  and  Delcasse,  and  allowed 
the  latter  to  satisfy  an  old  enmity  by  bringing  about  the 
fall  of  the  Government.  The  theme  was  Morocco. 
Throughout  his  career  Clemenceau  had  followed  two 
guiding  principles  abroad  :  one  was  to  discourage  colonial 
expansion,  the  other  to  work  towards  an  understanding 
with  England.  The  latter  he  had  triumphantly  achieved 
during  the  course  of  his  Ministry  in  the  face  of  endless 
difficulties  and  prejudices.  The  former  he  was  induced 
virtually  to  sacrifice  by  having  to  pursue  the  Moroccan 
policy  which  Delcasse  had  left  as  a  legacy  of  his  long 
control  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  Delcasse  was  ultimately 
no  doubt  a  friend  of  England  also,  although  he  worked 
through  the  devious  ways  of  an  Anglo-Russian  entente,  as 
leading  to  a  triple  entente ;  but  although  he  was  certainly 
responsible  for  the  Anglo-French  convention  of  1904, 
some  earlier  expressions  of  his  policy  were  not  very  friendly 
to  English  colonial  aspirations,  while  Clemenceau’s  in¬ 
stinctive  distrust  of  colonial  adventures,  as  dissipating 
forces  which  might  at  any  time  be  needed  nearer  home, 
in  itself  disposed  him  to  be  more  tolerant  of  British 
claims. 

The  Moroccan  question  had  so  great  an  influence  upon 
the  career  of  Clemenceau  and  upon  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  war  that  it  is  worth  while  to  indicate  the  chief  land¬ 
marks  in  its  history.  In  1905  Delcasse  opposed  the  grow¬ 
ing  German  influence  in  that  country,  and  eventually 
refused  to  join  in  a  European  conference  to  consider  the 
relations  of  Morocco  with  the  great  Powers.  That  refusal 
led  to  his  resignation.  The  early  part  of  1906  saw  the 
Algeciras  Conference,  in  which  Great  Britain  supported 
France,  with  a  resulting  settlement  which  was  favourable 
to  French  contentions.  In  1907  came  the  French  occu¬ 
pation  of  Casablanca,  and  in  1908  General  Amade’s 
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advance  into  the  interior  and  Clemenceau’s  declaration — 
so  contrary  to  the  principles  which  had  previously  guided 
him  in  colonial  policy — that  France  would  not  evacuate 
Morocco.  Nineteen  hundred  and  nine  was  the  year 
of  the  Franco-German  agreement  and  Germany’s  assur¬ 
ances  that  her  interests  in  Morocco  were  purely  economic ; 
but  as  quickly  as  19  ii  this  was  followed  by  the  Agadir 
incident,  which  was  settled  by  the  Franco-German  conven¬ 
tion  and  followed  by  the  declaration  of  the  French  Pro¬ 
tectorate  in  1912.  Clemenceau,  who  was  by  this  time  in 
opposition,  returned  to  his  old  principles  by  opposing  the 
ratification  of  the  convention  in  a  speech  in  which  he  used 
the  since  famous  phrase  :  “  We  desire  peace,  but  if  war  is 
forced  upon  us  we  shall  be  there.” 

After  the  fall  of  his  Government,  which  seemed  once 
more  to  have  brought  his  political  career  to  an  end, 
Clemenceau  went  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  Argentine, 
from  which  he  returned  at  the  end  of  1910  to  found  the 
Homme  Libre,  with  a  new  group  of  collaborators, 
among  whom  for  the  first  time  appears  the  name  of  Georges 
Mandel,  that  curious  personality  afterwards  so  familiar 
in  the  corridors  of  the  Peace  Conference.  During  the  two 
years  which  preceded  the  war,  Clemenceau,  through  the 
columns  of  his  paper,  constantly  warned  his  countrymen 
to  sink  all  their  differences  and  to  prepare  for  war.  When 
that  war  eventually  broke  out  he  continued  as  a  patriotic 
but  outspoken  critic  of  the  Government,  and  towards  the 
end  of  1914  the  Homme  Libre  was  suppressed  by  the 
censorship,  only  to  reappear  immediately  afterwards  as  the 
Homme  Enchaine.  The  general  line  which  he  took  with 
regard  to  strategy  was  always  in  favour  of  concentration 
upon  the  Western  Front,  but  at  this  time  it  was  only  as 
President  of  the  War  Commission  of  the  Senate  that  he 
had  any  official  connection  with  the  National  Defence. 

It  was  on  November  i6th,  1917,  that  Clemenceau,  at 
the  age  of  nearly  77,  once  more  became  Prime  Minister 
of  his  country,  and  this  in  a  time  of  grave  national  crisis. 
In  spite  of  the  support  of  patriotic  opinion,  he  had  strong 
opposition  to  face.  He  was  thwarted  by  the  Socialists  on 
one  side,  by  certain  money  interests  on  the  other,  while 
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his  personal  relations  with  M.  Poincare  at  the  Elysee 
were  anything  but  cordial.  The  money  interests  were  per¬ 
haps  his  most  dangerous  enemy,  especially  as  they  had 
the  support  of  the  brains  of  M.  Caillaux,  who,  like  Giolitti 
in  Italy  and  Lansdowne  in  England,  was  disposed  to 
come  to  terms  with  Germany  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end.  M.  Caillaux  had,  indeed,  always  been  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  a  Franco-German  understanding,  even  at  the 
expense  of  British  good  will,  and  he  was  certainly  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  President  of  the  Council,  whose  proudest 
boast,  whose  answer  to  all  criticism,  was:  “/^  fais  la 
gtierrc,  je  fais  la  guerrey  This  thorn  Clemenceau  did  not 
tolerate  for  long.  In  January,  1918,  M.  Caillaux  was 
arrested,  but  only  after  M.  Clemenceau  had  threatened  to 
resign  if  the  arrest  was  not  agreed  upon.  After  remaining 
for  long  without  trial,  he  was  eventually  condemned  by 
the  High  Court  of  the  Senate  to  the  forfeiture  of  civil 
rights  and  to  banishment  from  Paris,  though  not  from 
France.  Meanwhile,  Bolo  Pasha  had  been  executed  for 
treason,  in  April,  1918,  and  M.  Malvy,  the  former  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  had  been  condemned  to  exile  in  July. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  debt  which 
France  and  Europe  owe  to  the  gallant  inspiration  and  the 
fiery,  tireless,  and  simplifying  energy  of  this  splendid  old 
man  during  the  years  1917-1918.  His  visits  to  the  trenches 
became  a  legend.  He  turned  up  everywhere;  and  the 
words  “  Good  morning,  gentlemen,”  with  which  he  in¬ 
variably  greeted  a  group  of  soldiers,  had  just  the  right 
touch  of  that  fine  Republican  equality  with  which  a  civilian 
knows  no  rank. 

Of  his  work  and  of  the  great  influence  which  he  exercised 
at'  the  Peace  Conference  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  speak 
with  justice.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  only 
one  of  the  three  Allied  statesmen  who  dictated  the  Peace 
was  a  statesman  who  owed  his  position  to  peace-making 
qualities.  Clemenceau  was  one  of  the  two  others  who  had 
obtained  command  because  of  the  persistence  and  resource 
with  which  they  had  conducted  war,  and  he  himself,  though 
never  a  militarist,  had  always  been  a  fighter. 

At  last,  in  November,  1919,  he  resigned  the  office  of 
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Prime  Minister,  but  only  because  his  friends  had  persuaded 
him  that  his  election  as  President  of  the  Republic  in  the 
following  January  was  assured.  As  it  turned  out,  he,  like 
so  many  previous  confident  Presidential  candidates  whose 
defeat  he  had  contrived,  was  this  time  himself  defeated, 
and  Deschanel  was  elected  in  his  place.  He  then  an¬ 
nounced  his  final  retirement  from  public  life,  and  although 
his  name  appeared  as  founder  on  the  front  page  of 
M.  iTardieu’s  paper,  the  Echo  National^  which  started  in 
1921,  he  took  no  further  part  in  affairs  until  the  series  of 
lectures  on  America’s  responsibilities  with  regard  to 
Europe  which  he  gave  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
November,  1922. 

His  appearance  and  personality  at  the  time  of  the  Peace 
Conference  were  familiar  to  many  Englishmen,  and  have 
often  been  described.  His  square-tailed  black  coat,  his 
grey  su^de  or  worsted  gloves,  which  he  never  took  off,  his 
buckled  shoes,  were  indispensable  parts  of  his  external 
aspect.  The  apparent  sleepiness  of  the  protective 
lethargy  with  which  he  reserved  his  incisiveness  and  mor¬ 
dant  wit  for  special  occasions  was  well  expressed  by  the 
drooping  eye-lids  in  that  almost  Chinese  and  parchment¬ 
skinned  face,  and  in  the  comparative  silence  with  which  he 
allowed  most  of  the  talking  to  be  done  by  his  subordinates. 
Those,  however,  who  were  privileged  to  see  him  in  his 
home  at  8  rue  Franklin — an  old-fashioned  flat  in  an  old- 
fashioned  house  amongst  modern  surroundings — were 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  extraordinary  versatility  and 
sparkling  energy  of  his  mind.  I  can  remember  calling 
upon  him  one  morning  at  nine  o’clock  when  he  was  more 
than  eighty  years  old,  and  waiting  for  him  in  his  study,  the 
typical  workroom  of  a  well-travelled  and  well-read  French 
man  of  letters  and  amateur  of  the  arts.  There  were  books 
on  all  the  chairs,  and  they  were  piled  on  the  shelves  in  that 
ordered  confusion  which  is  the  result  of  constant  reference. 
On  the  walls,  modern  paintings  hung  beside  photographs 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was 
that  large  horseshoe-shaped  writing  table  in  whose  hemi- 
cycle  Clemenceau  would  sit  and  talk  to  you,  his  black 
skull-cap  on  his  head.  As  he  came  in  and  greeted  me  in 
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excellent  English,  he  explained  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  keep  me  waiting  because  he  had  not  yet  finished  the 
athletic  exercises  which  he  did  every  morning  after  his 
bath — more  than  eighty  years  old  ! 

Such  a  personality  fortunately  has  not  escaped  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  great  artists.  Edouard  Manet  painted  him  in 
1879,  Raffaelli  in  1885,  and  Carriere  in  1900,  while  there 
is  a  bust  of  him  by  Rodin ;  but  perhaps  the  most  character¬ 
istic  of  all  his  portraits  is  that  little  pen-and-ink  sketch  by 
Pelletan  in  1883  which  already  gives  the  suggestion  of 
the  heavy  eye-lids  and  the  Chinese  look  which  he  has  as 
an  old  man. 

His  life  and  his  habits  are  simple.  He  is  a  teetotaler. 
He  cares  nothing  for  society,  though  he  is  a  brilliant  con¬ 
versationalist  among  his  own  friends.  Conversation,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  manner  of  his  oratory — severely  logical,  in 
short  sentences  without  gesture,  though  he  is  a  master  of 
quick  retort  and  irony,  and  is  always  on  the  attack  rather 
than  the  defence.  He  is  a  duellist  to  be  feared,  a  left- 
hand  swordsman,  and  a  perfect  pistol-shot.  His  honesty 
is  absolute,  and  he  has  never  been  other  than  a  poor  man. 

Clemenceau  is  no  respecter  of  persons  nor  of  party,  and 
has  relentlessly  disregarded  individual  claims  at  all  times. 
If  he  has  the  habit  of  saying  uncomplimentary  things 
behind  the  backs  of  his  colleagues  and  subordinates  as  well 
as  of  his  opponents — things  which  penetrate  to  each  man’s 
moral  nudity  with  a  corrosive  accuracy  of  malicious  wit — 
he  has  equally  the  habit  of  saying  the  same  things  to  their 
faces.  He  is  what  the  French  call  “  cassant”  His  orders 
are  laconic  and  peremptory,  and  he  is  impatient  of  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  if  he  broke  men  as  readily  as  he  broke  talk, 
it  was  with  so  disinterested  a  purpose  of  putting  better  men 
in  their  places  that  he  commanded  respect.  His  recogni¬ 
tion  of  service  was  almost  entirely  negative;  but  so  loyal 
was  he  in  his  own  transparent  patriotism,  and  so  unsparing 
of  himself,  as  of  others,  that  the  service  which  he  could 
command  was  enthusiastic. 

Clemenceau’s  philosophy  might  be  described  as 
humanist-materialist.  Though  he  is  at  bottom  a  pro¬ 
found  pessimist,  his  attitude  towards  humanity  is  kindly 
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and  sympathetic  and  full  of  pity.  In  politics  he  was 
always  willing  to  champion  the  oppressed,  but  never  on 
condition  of  a  change  in  the  social  system.  His  mind 
could  not  grasp  anything  that  was  not  individualist,  and 
his  only  hope  of  progress  was  that,  under  an  individualist 
system,  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  might  be  softened. 

In  the  years  of  his  comparative  retirement  from  politics 
he  made  several  excursions  into  literature.  He  issued  four 
volumes  of  essays,  sketches,  and  articles  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  newspapers  which 
he  directed,  and  by  no  means  all  of  these  dealt  directly 
with  political  and  social  subjects.  He  published  a  novel, 
Les  Plus  Forts.  Its  theme  was  the  contest  between 
the  real  father  and  the  legal  father  of  the  heroine,  and  it 
had  been  originally  written  as  a  play,  which  was  never 
produced.  Another  dramatic  work,  a  sentimental  duo¬ 
logue  in  one  act,  called  Le  Retour  de  Cythhe,  was  about 
to  be  acted  in  Paris  when  the  war  broke  out,  but  has  never 
yet  been  seen.  His  one  acted  play  was,  however,  quite 
sufficient  to  make  a  literary  reputation.  This  was  the 
V olle  du  Bonheur,  a  Chinese  story  in  two  acts,  produced 
by  Gemier  in  1901.  Its  tenderly  pessimistic  philosophy 
and  touching  refusal  to  see  the  ugliness  of  life  well  repre¬ 
sented  its  author’s  kindliest  side.  An  English  translation 
of  it  by  the  present  writer  was  privately  produced  in 
London  before  the  war.  After  he  definitely  forsook 
politics,  Clemenceau  again  took  to  the  pen,  and  this  year 
he  published  a  study  of  Demosthenes,  in  which  an  analogy 
can  easily  be  found  between  the  great  orator’s  patriotism, 
his  fiery  encouragement  of  the  Athenians  against  the 
foreign  enemy,  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
those  same  Athenians  towards  the  man  who  had  rallied 
them,  on  the  one  hand — and  the  latter  part  of  Clemenceau’s 
career,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  on  the  other. 
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The  predominant  role  which  naturally  falls  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  and  steadily  consolidating  kingdom  of  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  in  South-East  Europe  cannot  be 
assumed  while  there  is  variance  with  the  racially  nearest 
neighbour.  How  much  of  latent  rancour  for  past  mis¬ 
deeds  of  the  “  non-brother  ”  is  responsible  for  Serbia’s 
mistrust  is  immaterial,  so  long  as  her  borders  are  exposed 
to  continual  aggressive  raids.  It  is  futile  for  distant 
mentors  to  counsel  amity  so  long  as  shot  and  shell  molest 
the  population. 

The  Balkan  Pact,  propounded  as  expedient  by  both 
Great  Britain  and  France,  is  not  feasible  while  Bulgar 
komitadjis  roam  at  large  wreaking  their  terrible  will  on 
Serbian  territory  and  finding  sanctuary  in  Bulgaria.  Any 
step  towards  effective  reconciliation  and  union  of  purpose 
with  the  sister  Slav  nation  is  impossible  to  Yugoslavia 
while  banditry  parading  as  patriotism  is  tolerated  by  the 
Government  at  Sofia.  Whether  through  weakness  or 
through  complicity,  condonation  of  outrage  on  Bulgaria’s 
neighbours  has  been  a  feature  of  the  Liaptcheff  regime. 
Greece  and  Rumania  have  been  involved,  but  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  been  the  most  constant  sufferer.  Nevertheless, 
a  bullet  is  a  bad  argument  against  an  editorial  pen,  as 
Bulgarian  fanatics  should  by  now  have  discovered.  The 
murder  last  July  of  Spassoje  Hadji-Popovitch,  editor  of 
the  Bitolj  Southern  Star,  in  a  public  cafe,  served  as  a 
signal  for  a  series  of  similar  misdeeds  in  other  frontier 
districts  that  justify  the  Yugoslav  protest  against  financial 
assistance  to  Bulgaria  without  adequate  control.  It  is  true 
that  Sofia  press  organs  advocate  a  policy  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence;  but  all  this  is  fallacious  if  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Serbia  cannot  sleep  peacefully  in  their  beds. 
A  miscreant  named  Velichko  Veljanoff  still  organises  with 
impunity  armed  attacks  on  the  village  of  Kriva  Palanka 
and  the  adjacent  hamlets,  shooting,  burning,  pillaging  in 
the  approved  komitadji  style.  His  lair  on  the  Bulgar  side 
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of  the  frontier  should  not  be  inaccessible  to  Bulgar  gen¬ 
darmes  if  the  Liaptcheff  Government  be  genuinely  de¬ 
sirous  of  peace  and  order  in  the  Balkans.  Meantime,  the 
work  of  reconstruction,  incumbent  on  Yugpslavia  in  these 
war-riven  regions,  is  delayed  and  frustrated  by  the 
uncertain  conditions  that  prevail.  The  freedom  conferred 
on  the  inhabitants  by  the  Serbian  victory  of  Kumanovo 
over  the  Turks  in  1912  was  but  preliminary  to  the  more 
onerous  task  of  cultural  and  economic  development. 
Roads,  railways  and  schools  were  needed  for  the  dwellers 
themselves  in  this  fertile  land,  and  for  the  would-be 
colonists  from  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Settlers  from  the  Banat,  whose  well-built,  red-tiled  roofs 
excited  my  admiration,  told  me  that  the  generous  harvest 
yield  and  the  favourable  climatic  conditions,  in  spite  of 
drought  and  lack  of  modern  agricultural  implements,  made 
their  venture  well  worth  while,  were  it  not  for  the  ever¬ 
lasting  menace  of  the  komitadjis.  Some  of  these  valiant 
pioneers  have  since  returned  to  northern  Yugoslavia,  in¬ 
veighing  against  the  Government  that  had  failed  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  property  from  nightly  raids.  The  law 
prohibiting  the  possession  of  firearms  had  been  rigorously 
enforced  by  the  authorities  until  the  futility  of  disarma¬ 
ment  for  one  side  only  was  made  clear  to  the  peacemongers 
who  imagined  that  example  would  influence  the  komitadjis  ! 

I  spoke  also  with  Dalmatians  who  had  come  hither  from 
their  barren  rocks  to  make  a  living  by  tillage  instead  of 
by  fishing,  and  learned  from  one  disconsolate  matron  that 
her  husband  was  murdered  before  her  eyes  by  a  band  of 
Bulgar  miscreants  whose  demands  for  money  he  was 
unable  to  satisfy.  In  another  case  a  young  mother  was 
shot  with  her  babe  in,  her  arms.  “We  thought  that  the 
war  was  over,”  they  said  bitterly,  “  and  were  lured  here  to 
face  plunder  and  assassins.  The  risk  is  too  great,  and 
now  we  only  wish  to  go  back.” 

By  the  time  the  Home  Ministry  had  acquiesced  to  the 
demand  for  firearms  of  the  border  population  many  homes 
had  been  vacated. 

One  cannot  wonder  that  in  such  conditions  the  adminis¬ 
tration  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Some  valiant  souls. 
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indeed,  readily  undertake  the  dangers  and  responsibilities 
of  a  post  in  these  regions;  but  the  lesser  officials  are  not 
the  pick  of  Yugoslavia’s  civil  servants.  In  spite  of  higher 
pay  and  various  privileges  attached  to  the  service  Southern 
Serbia  does  not  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  capable 
officials  to  ensure  a  uniform  system  of  administration.  The 
married  man  with  a  family  to  bring  up  looks  upon  Southern 
Serbia  as  a  kind  of  Siberia,  and  will  often  retire  from 
Government  service  rather  than  join  issue  with  the 
komitadjis. 

Deliverance  of  Serbian  Macedonia  from  the  bandit 
plague  must  necessarily  precede  exploitation  of  its  mineral 
wealth  and  furtherance  of  the  budding  silkworm,  tobacco 
and  earthenware  industries.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
economics  and  culture  but  of  State  sovereignty  and 
prestige.  Anarchy  in  one  spot  produces  demoralisation 
elsewhere.  A  government  which  cannot  secure  tranquillity 
on  its  frontiers  in  peace  time  ceases  to  inspire  confidence 
in  the  mass  of  its  citizens.  Realisation  of  this  fact,  coupled 
with  the  persistent  determination  to  avoid  overt  hostilities, 
will  no  doubt  have  inspired  the  Belgrade  Cabinet  to  seek 
the  collaboration  of  Rumania  and  Greece  in  the  Note  to 
Bulgaria.  Dr.  Nintchitch  is  not  unaffected  in  this  case 
by  the  clamours  of  the  Opposition,  usually  not  unapprecia¬ 
tive,  on  the  whole,  of  his  cleverly  cautious  foreign  policy. 
He  will  not,  however,  go  the  lengths  suggested  by  his 
critics  who  are  partisans  of  the  eye  for  an  eye  and  tooth 
for  a  tooth  principle.  No  armed  Yugoslav  force  will  cross 
the  frontier  to  retaliate  for  incursions  from  the  Bulgarian 
side.  But  the  firm  tone  of  the  Note,  and  irrefutable  data 
concerning  the  criminal  activities  of  the  Macedonian 
Revolutionary  Organisation  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Sofia,  leave  but  one  course  open  to  the  Bulgarian  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  sanguinary  leader  of  the  raids  between  Veliki 
and  Mali  Rujn,  Jankul  Milcheff  by  name,  must  be 
arrested,  as  well  as  the  outlaw  Stamenkovitch,  whose  feats 
as  a  highwayman  have  made  his  name  a  terror  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  He  is  actually  in  the  uniform  of  a  Bulgar  gendarme, 
and  terrorises  indiscriminately  Serb  and  Bulgar  dwellers 
on  the  border.  The  followers  of  these  and  similar 
“  heroes  ”  must  be  disarmed,  and  this  is  certainly  within 
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the  power  of  the  Government  at  Sofia.  The  extraordinary 
immunity  enjoyed  by  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary 
Organisation,  an  irregular  Government  within  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  emboldened  it  to  formulate  a  memorandum  de¬ 
manding  autonomy  for  the  unhappy  districts  now  subjected 
to  its  depredations.  Co-operation  with  the  League  of 
Nations  itself  in  ruling  an  “  autonomous  Macedonia  ”  is 
sought  by  an  organisation  which  includes  some  genuine 
patriots  among  a  majority  of  ordinary  freebooters.  Its 
record  for  the  year  1925  is  a  holocaust  of  seventy-five 
Yugoslav  lives,  passive  or  active  victims  in  twenty-five 
different  skirmishes.  In  this  year,  during  the  month  of 
May,  there  were  no  fewer  than  four  irruptions  into  Yugoslav 
territory,  including  the  Easter  bomb  outrage  at  Strumitsa 
on  the  Orthodox  feast  of  Holy  Saturday.  The  most  piti¬ 
able  element  in  Southern  Serbia  seemed  to  me  the  frontier 
guards,  exposed  to  blame, as  well  as  peril.  Haggard  and 
weary,  their  attenuated  frames  shivering  with  malaria,  they 
have  no  rest  by  night  or  by  day.  They  complained  that 
they  were  too  few,  especially  in  those  parts  where  crags 
and  fastnesses  afford  cover  to  the  assailants.  All  the 
more  touching  are  the  tiny  well-cultivated  gardens  (with 
never  a  vegetable  but  plenty  of  flowers,  as  these  are 
immune  from  loot)  which  form  the  chief  joy  of  the  solitary 
sentinel  in  thi^  danger  zone  of  Europe.  Two  pieces  of 
wood,  roughly  joined  together  to  form  a  cross,  catch  the 
traveller’s  eye  here  and  there  on  the  roadside,  marking 
the  spot  where  one  more  guardian  of  the  law  in  Y ugoslavia 
met  his  doom  at  the  hands  of  Bulgarian  desperadoes. 

I  was  told  in  Sofia  that  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  was 
responsible  for  the  dangerous  conditions  on  the  frontiers, 
and  that,  deservedly  or  not,  Bulgaria  has  ground  for  dis¬ 
content.  But  revision  of  an  obnoxious  treaty  is  hardly 
furthered  by  an  exterminating  campaign  against  border 
populations.  Meantime  the  AlFied  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  Neuilly  have  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty 
to  maintain  its  integrity.  This  can  only  be  achieved  by 
rigorous  condemnation  of  the  laxity,  not  to  say  complicity, 
of  official  Bulgarian  factors  towards  the  campaign  of 
terrorism  employed  to  procure  its  abrogation. 
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SALUTE  TO  THE  MUSE 
By  Eric  B.  W.  Chappelow 

O  first  beloved  and  last  in  all  my  goings, 
Whether  it  be  by  those  far-fabled  seas 
That  laugh  defiance  at  Time’s  overthrowings, 

Seeing  they  kiss  those  shores  loud  fame  calls  Greece, 
Or  whether  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
I  sail  with  Argo  and  the  Minyae, 

Under  the  stars,  seeking  the  Golden  Fleece, 

I  care  not  so  it  only  be  with  thee ! 

For  w'here  thou  art  I  follow,  whether  I  see 

Thy  beauty  glimmering  o’er  those  water-ways 

That  gird  w’ith  song  immortal  Italy 

Whom  saints  and  singers  ring  with  prayer  and  praise, 

Or  whether,  O  beloved,  ’neath  English  skies 

I  sit  and  drink  in  wonder  from  thine  eyes  ! 

Thee  did  my  boyhood  worship  from  afar 
With  that  high  rapture  only  boyhood  knows. 

Saw  thee  in  heaven  alone  a  guiding  star, 

Caught  thy  fresh  fragrance  from  the  dewy  rose. 

Or  heard  thy  laughter  in  the  wind  that  blows 
O’er  silver  grass  dow'n  gusty  April  ways. 

Knew  the  superb  magnificence  that  glows 

In  thy  full  loveliness  those  singing  days 

When  June’s  glad  feet  have  followed  after  May’s. 

So  was  it  ever,  ever  so  shall  be 

Till,  when  at  last  the  quickening  Angel  lays 

His  healing  hands  on  my  infirmity 

And  bids  me  forth  upon  my  latest  cruise. 

Even  with  my  swan-song  I  salute  thee.  Muse ! 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  MORNING 
By  W.  L.  George 
CHAPTER  VII 
The  Women’s  War 

Since,  in  the  main,  the  people  of  Dzon  inhabited  the  northern  beaches, 
the  foothills  had  become  neutral  ground,  and  the  camp  of  the  Tsarl  lay 
some  three  miles  away  from  the  water’s  edge.  So,  after  he  had  run 
about  the  trees,  doubling  as  a  fox,  Bloo  put  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
and,  locating  footfalls,  went  up  the  hills,  where  after  a  while  he  found 
Leo  and  Arold,  who  had  deposited  their  burden.  During  the  struggle 
most  of  the  decoration  of  shell  and  bark  which  Ovmarion  wore  about 
her  neck  had  been  torn  away ;  now  she  lay  before  them,  white  in  the 
light  of  the  moon,  her  red  locks  tumbled  about  her  eyes,  and  in  those 
eyes  a  look  of  fear.  She  was  so  frightened  that  she  dared  not  raise 
her  hands  to  the  gag  of  bark. 

“  Touch  not  that  bark,”  Leo  admonished  her,  “  and  strive  not  to 
cry  out  to  your  friends,  or  I  shall  make  you  izeneer.” 

Bloo  tore  the  strip  of  bark  away  from  the  girl’s  lips:  ”  Fool,”  he 
said  to  Leo.  ”  Let  her  cry  out.  What  woman’s  voice  can  reach  so 
many  paces?  Cry,  Ovmarion,”  he  said,  “  cry  if  you  w'ill  :  none  shall 
hear  you.” 

The  girl  was  too  frightened  to  weep,  so  Bloo  considered  her,  smiling 
to  himself  because  he  had  been  successful  in  his  attack,  because  he  had 
done  well,  because  he  had  deserved  well  of  the  Tsarl  whom  he  feared 
and  loved.  Also  he  considered  Ovmarion,  so  young  and  white,  more 
delicate,  more  refined,  than  the  women  of  the  hills,  who  lived  in  the 
open  about  their  fires,  like  beasts.  ”  Weep,”  he  said,  as  he  put  out 
a  hand  to  caress  the  red  curls.  “  You  go  to  the  master,  yes,  but  when 
he  is  weary  of  you,  still  shall  you  be  loved.” 

She  shrank  away  as  if  she  understood  him,  for  she  feared  this  small 
man,  almost  as  sinister  as  Arry  the  Cruel,  though,  in  fact,  he  attracted 
her  a  little,  because  there  lived  in  his  eyes  what  did  not  reign  in  those 
of  Arry,  a  bright,  a  hard  intelligence. 

“  Come,  now,”  he  said  to  Leo  and  to  Arold,  ”  hurry  back,  men,  hurry 
back,  fools  and  dull  wits  !  Do  you  wait  for  Haakon  and  morning?  ” 

Obediently,  the  two  heavy  men  raised  Ovmarion  and,  holding  her 
each  by  one  arm,  led  her  away  into  the  forest,  vrhile  Bloo,  his  hands 
knotted  behind  him,  followed,  his  head  in  the  air.  So  at  last  they 
came  to  the  glade  and  the  grove  of  the  banyans,  where  the  eternal 
fire  burned,  where  now  many  slept,  where,  alone,  squatting  before 
the  fire,  watched  by  two  men  with  grounded  spears,  waited  the  Tsarl. 
In  the  light  of  the  fire  which  played  upon  his  ruddy  hair,  upon  the  vast 
whiteness  of  his  torso,  fringed  with  moss  entwined  with  bark,  his  hair 
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studded  with  the  feathers  of  the  paloma,  silent  and  engrossed,  it  was 
a  barbaric  sovereign  before  whom  at  last  appeared  the  three  soldiers 
of  the  Tsarl,  pushing  before  them  their  prisoner.  When  he  saw  her 
the  Tsarl  smiled,  a  slow,  half-revengeful  smile,  as  if  he  hated  the 
people  of  the  plains,  and  as  if  he  rejoiced  not  so  much  in  his  captive 
as  in  his  capture. 

“  So,”  he  said,  ”  you  have  her.  It  is  well  done,  Leo  and  Arold. 
Well  done,  Bloo,  for  I  know  it  is  you  who  schemed  this.  Bring  her 
closer.” 

The  three  pushed  Ovmarion,  who  trembled  as  if  she  were  a  child 
encountering  in  a  dream  the  ogre  of  stories. 

”  White  and  fat  Ovmarion,”  said  the  Tsarl,  ironically,  “  there  is 
much  to  eat  in  the  plains,  is  there  not?  Here  you  will  encounter 
hardship.  Conduct  yourself  well  or  you  shall  suffer.”  He  put  out 
a  hand,  grasped  her  arm,  which  shrinkingly  she  tried  to  free.  ”  So 
already  you  conduct  yourself  badly.  Remember  this.”  With  the  full 
sweep  of  his  arm  he  struck  the  girl  across  the  face,  so  that  she  fell 
upon  her  knees,  her  arms  upheld  to  ward  off  another  blow,  which  did 
not  come.  The  Tsarl  stood  over  her,  stained  with  orange  by  the 
flickering  flames,  so  big,  so  terrifying,  that  indeed  no  blow  was  needed, 
for  weakness  brought  Ovmarion  from  her  knees  to  her  face.  She 
crawled  at  his  feet,  long  quivers  passing  over  her  back,  she  crawled 
as  before  Ankel  at  dawn  in  the  forest ;  Ankel  was  the  Tsarl, 

“  Take  her  back  to  my  shelter,”  said  the  Tsarl,  looking  away,  ”  and 
you,  Leo,  see  that  she  does  not  escape.  If  she  tries  to,  bring  her  to 
me  and  I  will  teach  her  to  prefer  the  hills  to  the  plains.” 

Bloo  he  detained,  while  the  others  led  away  Ovmarion,  the  first 
prize  of  war.  He  questioned  him,  nodding  his  shaggy  head  as  his 
lieutenant  recounted  how  easy  it  had  been. 

“  So,”  said  the  Tsarl,  ”  now  these  people  know  that  I  am  not  to 
be  defied,  and  that  if  I  ask  I  must  be  given,  because  I  am  the  Tsarl. 
This  is  the  end,  Bloo.  I  am  master  of  all,  and  none  shall  stand 
against  me.” 

”  Tsarl,”  said  Bloo,  after  a  pause,  ”  it  may  be  so,  but  still  I 
am  imeasy.” 

“Uneasy?”  cried  the  Tsarl,  laughing.  “Oh,  you  fear  Haakon. 
Bloo,  you  always  were  a  coward.  But  fear  not;  I  shall  protect  you.” 

“  Tsarl,  it  is  not  only  Haakon.  Dzon  I  fear,  and  Sandy,  too.  Sandy 
more  than  any.” 

■  “  Sandy?  ”  cried  the  Tsarl,  opening  wide  blue  eyes.  “  Why,  with 
one  hand  only  I  could  swing  Sandy  above  my  head  like  a  dead  monkey.” 

“  Tsarl,  I  am  uneasy.  It  is  true  that  you  are  strong,  stronger 
than  Haakon  himself.  True,  too,  Sandy  you  could  break  in  your  hands 
like  a  thin  branch,  but  Sandy  has  something  for  which  I  know  not  the 
name.”  The  wild  man  made  an  effort  to  express  the  word  “  thought,” 
but  failed,  so  used  a  metaphor:  “  Oh,  Tsarl,  Sandy  knows  what  will 
come  to-morrow%  so  when  to-morrow  comes  it  is  as  if  it  were  to-day.” 

“  You  talk  foolishness,”  said  the  T.sarl.  “It  is  like  your  foolish 
dreams  when  you  cry  out  in  fear  of  Ankel.” 
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“  Tsarl,  to-day  I  fear  Sandy,  Dzon,  and  all  those  men  of  the  plains 
more  than  Ankel.  Master,  they  are  together  as  we  are.  What  you  take 
from  one  you  take  from  all.  All  are  against  you  now.” 

”  With  these  arms  shall  I  break  them  all,”  cried  the  Tsarl. 

“  Then,”  said  Bloo,  suddenly  inspired,  “do  it  now,  O  Tsarl.  Do 
not  wait  for  them  to  attack  you.” 

“  Why  should  I  attack  them?  ”  asked  the  stupid  chief.  “  So  long  as 
they  bow  to  me  I  am  content.  I  have  the  girl,  and  they  are  weak.” 

“  No,  Tsarl,”  said  Bloo,  shaking  his  head.  “  I  am  uneasy.  You 
have  injured  them,  but  you  have  not  made  them  weak.  O  chief,  do 
not  leave  in  your  path  injured  people  who  are  still  strong.  Attack  them 
lest  they  attack  you.  Call  us  together  now,  all  who  can  wield  an  axe 
or  carry  a  spear.  In  one  hour,  long  before  the  dawn,  we  shall  have 
destroyed  them.  Some  of  them  shall  be  izeneer,  some  will  have  bowed 
their  heads  to  you,  O  chief,  and  the  light  which  hurts  will  be  about 
their  huts,  making  ash  of  your  enemy.” 

The  Tsarl  hesitated  before  the  counsel  of  a  born  general,  not  because 
he  realised  at  all  the  wisdom  of  Bloo,  who,  ideal  military  man,  pre¬ 
ferred  the  offensive  to  the  defensive,  but  the  idea  of  fighting  and 
slaughter  appealed  to  him  : 

“  Maybe  I  will,”  he  said,  “  maybe.”  Then  from  the  shelter  of 
boughs  were  heard  the  sounds  of  a  girl  weeping.  It  was  Ovmarion, 
her  nerves  at  last  relaxed,  who  lay  a  prisoner  watched  by  a  silent 
guard ;  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  she  wept  for  Haakon,  who  was 
far  away.  That  sound,  that  sure  token  of  victory,  a  woman’s  tears, 
the  most  complete  proof  of  abasement  which  a  woman  can  yield  a 
man,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  Tsarl,  and  filled  it  with  an 
immense  vainglory. 

“  She  weeps,”  he  said.  “  I  w'ill  dry  her  tears.” 

“  Tsarl,”  cried  Bloo,  “  Tsarl,  attack  them  before  it  is  too  late.” 

“When  the  sun  rises  again,”  cried  the  Tsarl,  pushing  him  away; 
and  Bloo,  hanging  his  head,  watched  his  chief  go  to  his  pleasures. 
Sighing,  he,  too,  soon  lay  down,  but  he  had  enough  influence  in  the 
camp  to  make  Leo  and  Feodor  put  themselves  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
camp  upon  a  spur  from  which  they  could  see  well  down  into  the  foot¬ 
hills.  At  least  they  should  not  be  surprised. 

Bloo  was  a  general,  but  he  w-as  not  a  psychologist  or  a  student  of 
history.  Had  he  so  been,  this  soldier  of  an  autocrat  would  have  slept 
easy,  contemptuous  of  the  democracy  of  the  beaches,  knowing  that 
they  would  talk,  but  not  act.  Indeed,  the  comforting  of  Haakon,  the 
promises  of  redress,  had  taken  time.  Home  City  was  roused,  and  for 
a  while  buzzed  from  hut  to  hut,  discussing  the  incident.  Already  all  the 
signs  of  democracy  were  present,  for  within  an  hour  rumour  was  awake. 

“  They  say  that  two  men  of  the  Tsarl  stole  Ovmarion,”  said  Winnie. 

“  So  they  say,”  replied  Phoebe,  “  but  I  believe  she  went  gladly. 
Otherwise  would  she  not  have  called  us?  ” 

“So  it  is,”  replied  Winnie,  and  went  back  to  her  hut,  where  she 
found  Geoff. 

“  Geoff,”  said  she,  “  Ovmarion  has  left  Haakon;  she  was  not  stolen. 
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For  a  long  time  she  loved  Feodor.  It  is  with  Feodor  that  she  has 
gone.” 

Before  Geoff  went  to  sleep,  caring,  after  all,  very  little  whether 
anything  so  trifling  as  a  young  girl  had  disappeared  or  not,  he  heard 
that  Ovmarion  had  not  been  stolen,  that  no  men  had  come,  but  actually 
two  women  of  the  Tsarl,  jealous  of  her  red  hair.  So  it  came  to  be 
believed  that  in  the  night  Ovmarion  had  flown  with  her  lover,  that  she 
had  been  murdered  by  jealous  women,  that  she  had  a  quarrel  with 
Haakon,  and  was  in  fact  hiding  in  one  of  the  huts.  The  incident 
which  was  to  modify  the  life  of  the  island  revolved  in  a  vast  pool  of 
imbecility. 

Dzon,  however,  who  had  the  confidence  of  Haakon,  kept  his  mind 
clear,  and  soon  after  dawn,  when  the  worship  of  Ankel  was  finished, 
called  to  him  Sandy  and  Geoff,  the  latter  casual  and  still  rather  bored. 

”  Sandy,”  said  Dzon,  “  evil  has  been  done  last  night.” 

”  Indeed  it  is  so,”  said  Sandy,  nodding  his  head. 

”  It  is  not  well,”  said  Dzon,  ”  that  man  should  be  parted  from 
woman.” 

”  Women  are  many,”  said  Geoff.  “  Let  Haakon  choose  another.” 

Dzon  shook  his  head  :  ”  No,  Haakon  took  Ovmarion,  and  she  took 
him,  before  me.  She  is  his  and  he  is  hers.  Geoff  .  .  .  ”  his  savage 
mind  succeeded  in  expressing  himself  :  ”  What  would  you  say,  what 
w’ould  you  do,  if  the  Tsarl  took  from  you  the  w^oman  who  has  been 
joined  to  you?  ” 

”  I  should  slay  him,”  replied  Geoff. 

”  Yes,  and  I  should  slay  him  too,”  said  Sandy  thoughtfully,  ”  if 
he  took  Winnie  from  me.” 

“  Then,”  said  Dzon,  directing  upon  him  the  gaze  of  his  black- 
fringed  blue  eyes,  ”  can  you  bear  that  the  Tsarl  should  have  taken 
from  Haakon  that  for  which  you  would  slay  if  it  were  taken  from  you?  ” 
They  stared  at  him,  understanding  slowly.  Then  he  went  on:  “  You 
must  protect  Haakon  so  that  he  may  protect  you.  If  you  were  alone,  the 
Tsarl  and  his  men  would  take  Winnie  from  you,  Sandy.  So  you  must  not 
be  alone.  You  must  restore  Ovmarion  so  that  Winnie  may  be  safe.” 

“  It  is  well  spoken,”  said  Sandy. 

”  It  is,”  said  Geoff. 

“  Then,”  said  Dzon,  “  let  us  call  our  people  together  and  take 
counsel  with  them.” 

Within  half  an  hour  most  of  the  dwellers  of  Home  City  were  col¬ 
lected  in  the  open  space  before  the  huts.  The  rumours  which  had 
spread  during  the  night  were  now  associated  with  this  message  that 
went  from  one  to  the  other,  calling  them  together.  Even  Arry,  Ida, 
and  Loo,  in  their  remote  establishment,  heard  the  call,  and,  though 
they  held  little  fellowship  with  Home  City,  curiosity  brought  them  to 
the  scene.  Only  Zulien  was  missing.  He  had  gone  to  his  lair  in  the 
western  caves,  and  none  dared  fetch  him,  for  he  sometimes  emerged 
furious  and  raving. 

Dzon  stood  upon  a  large  stone,  and  surveyed  the  scene.  It  was 
indeed  a  strange  me,  the  first  public  meeting  ever  called  upon  the 
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island.  Nearly  a  hundred  people,  of  whom  the  majority  were  children, 
growing  boys  and  girls,  were  collected  about  him.  There  they  stood 
in  every  stage  of  dignity  or  decoration,  some  staring  at  Dzon  and 
wearing  the  ox-like  expression  of  the  mild  and  foolish ;  others  chat¬ 
tered,  wagging  their  jaws,  thus  spreading  more  rumours;  the  children 
either  stared,  or  began  to  play  among  the  legs  of  their  seniors,  and 
there  were  a  few  couples  of  young  lovers,  arms  about  waists,  who 
smiled  at  each  other,  fondled  each  other,  made  love  as  was  their  nature 
in  the  midst  of  this  ceremony.  It  was,  in  fact,  just  such  a  crowd 
as  collects  in  civilised  lands  about  any  orator.  Only  the  ornaments 
of  bark  and  shell,  the  head-dresses  of  feathers,  the  occasional  spears 
held  by  the  men,  and  above  all  the  sky,  so  hot  that  its  blue  was  w’asted 
to  whiteness,  picked  it  out  from  a  civilised  scene. 

“O  people,”  said  Dzon,  slowly  turning  his  head  and  surveying 
the  assembly,  “I  am  glad  that  you  have  come  at  my  bidding,  for  a 
thing  was  done  last  night  that  must  not  be  done  again.  Two  who  were 
one  are  now  two  again,  and  Haakon,  our  friend,  mourns  her  whom  he 
has  lost.  Ovmarion  has  been  stolen  by  the  men  of  the  Tsarl,  and  now 
in  the  arms  of  the  Tsarl  she  lies.  I  ask  you,  is  it  well?  ”  He  paused, 
but  there  was  no  reply  from  the  eddying,  puzzled  crowd.  Their  slow 
minds  were  too  much  employed  absorbing  information  to  respond  and 
to  protest.  ”  Friends,  that  which  was  done  last  night  may  be  done 
again.  I  have  taken  my  head  into  my  hands,  and  it  has  ached.  I 
have  sought  the  truth,  and  I  have  sought  to  know  what  will  come 
to-morrow.  Friends,  I  do  not  know,  and  none  know,  save  Ankel.  But 
something  tells  me,  as  if  Ankel  stood  by  my  ear  and  whispered,  that 
danger  hangs  over  us,  as  the  shadow  of  a  pelican’s  wings  makes  a 
fleeting  darkness  upon  the  sand.  If  one  has  been  stolen,  another 
will  be  stolen.  Will  you  have  it  so?  ”  Still  there  was  no  response, 
and  only  the  squeal  of  a  child,  the  tittering  of  a  girl,  replied  to  him. 
Then  instinct  moved  Dzon,  and  saved  his  speech  from  failure  by 
striking  the  humanity  of  his  hearers.  “  Hans,”  he  cried,  pointing  to 
one  of  the  men,  ”  would  you  have  Grade  stolen  from  you  in  the 
night  ?  ” 

”  No,”  shouted  Hans. 

“  Yet,  Hans,  it  may  he.  Think  well,  think  of  the  Gracie  whom  you 
love  in  the  arms  of  the  Tsarl :  see  his  arms  about  her.  See  his  mouth 
pressing  kisses  upon  hers  .  .” 

”  Let  him  come  !  ”  shouted  Hans,  stepping  forward,  and  raising  his 
stone  axe. 

“  Yes,  let  him  come,”  shouted  half  a  dozen  voices,  ”  and  we  shall 
make  him  izeneer.” 

Then,  arise,”  cried  Dzon,  “  arise  while  there  is  yet  time,  and 
prevent  that  from  being  which  otherwise  must  be  !  Mark,  her  whom 
you  love  was  taken  from  you.  Haakon,  her  whom  you  love  w'as  taken 
from  you.  Arise  while  there  is  time  !  Carl,  if  you  will  not  take  arms 
Una  will  be  taken  from  you.  I  tell  you  all  :  you,  Sandy,  and  you, 
Donal,  and  you,  Geoff,  if  you  do  not  take  arms  the  women  you  love, 
the  children  who  live  in  your  huts,  the  girls  with  the  flowing  hair, 
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shall  be  taken  from  you,  shall  be  taken  by  the  Tsarl,  and  I  tell 
you  .  .  . ” 

His  voice  was  not  heard,  for  now  the  assembly,  whipped  into  anger, 
was  raising  spears,  swinging  axes,  and  only  the  lack  of  a  leader  pre¬ 
vented  men  and  women  from  rushing  towards  the  foothills  to  attack 
the  Tsarl’s  camp.  At  last,  when  the  voices  grew  less  loud,  Dzon  cried 
that  all  would  be  well,  that  he  wished  only  to  know  that  they  were 
with  him,  accepting  his  leadership.  He  said  :  “  Sandy  and  Geoff,  stay 
with  me.  Others,  for  the  moment,  go  to  your  pleasures  or  your  tasks — 
and  watch  your  women  well.” 

Followed  by  Sandy  and  Geoff,  he  went  into  Sandy’s  hut,  and  there 
for  a  long  time  there  was  argument.  Geoff  wanted  forthwith  to  collect 
all  the  men  and  the  stronger  women,  and  to  attack  the  camp  of  the 
Tsarl. 

“  No,  Geoff,”  said  Dzon,  ”  not  yet.  After  all,  what  do  we  seek? 
That  Ovmarion  should  return.  Then,  why  should  we  take  arms  so 
soon?  enter  a  struggle  in  which  more  than  one  will  be  made  izeneerl  ” 

”  That  is  true,”  said  Sandy,  the  coolest  of  all. 

“  Attack  them,  or  they  will  attack  you,”  said  Geoff,  a  man  of  the 
same  mind  as  Bloo,  and  doomed  by  the  moderation  of  his  chief,  as  Rloo 
had  been  doomed  by  the  self-indulgence  of  his  own. 

“  No,  Geoff,”  said  Dzon,  “  we  do  not  seek  blood.  We  seek  only 
that  what  evil  has  been  done  shall  be  repaired.” 

The  discussion  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was 
decided  that  Dzon,  Geoff,  and  Sandy  should  go  as  ambassadors  into 
the  hills,  and  negotiate  the  release  of  the  captive.  So,  about  an  hour 
later,  these  three  walked  into  the  hills,  and,  after  a  search  of  two  hours, 
came  upon  the  camp  of  the  Tsarl.  They  found  there  a  scene  which 
puzzled  them,  half  a  dozen  men  casting  the  throwing  stick  at  the  trees, 
and  among  them  Bloo,  urging  them,  mocking  them,  mimicking 
their  efforts.  The  sound  they  made  in  the  brushwood  caused  Bloo 
to  turn. 

‘‘Ha!  ”  cried  Leo,  and  was  alx)ut  to  cast  his  throwing  stick 
“  They  come  !  ” 

Bloo  caught  his  arm.  ‘‘  Wait,  big  fool,  and  let  them  speak 
What  do  you  want?  ”  he  asked  Dzon,  who  now  drew  near. 

‘‘  I  would  speak  with  the  Tsarl.” 

Bloo  laughed ;  the  answer  he  could  give  delighted  him  :  “  The  Tsarl, 
fools?  The  Tsarl  has  no  time  for  men  to-day.” 

Dzon  flushed,  for  he  understood  the  taunt.  ‘‘  Bloo,”  he  said,  ”  do 
not  jest.  This  is  no  time  for  jesting.  Fetch  the  Tsarl,  and  bring  him 
here.  I  would  speak  with  him.” 

Bloo  looked  about  him,  at  the  half  dozen  men  who  now  held  their 
sticks  in  their  hands,  watching  the  scene,  and  he  laughed,  so  that  they 
echoed  him.  ‘‘  Hear  you  this  fool,”  he  cried.  “  Hear  him!  Fetch 
the  Tsarl,  says  he.  Let  the  master  come  at  my  bidding.  Oh,  Dzon, 
you  are  indeed  a  Tsarl,  and  he  shall  come  running  to  you  as  a  cub 
to  the  peccari  when  she  squeals.  He  shall  lie  at  your  feet  and  shall 
worship  you  as  you  worship  Ankel  at  dawn.”  He  bowed  mockingly 
“  You  have  only  to  command.” 
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“  Bloo,”  said  Geoff  harshly,  “  enough  of  this  fooling.”  His  hand 
went  towards  the  axe  hung  in  his  belt. 

Colour  covered  the  face  of  Bloo,  and  he  drew  back.  Nimble,  he  was 
yet  craven,  so  he  said  in  a  gentler  voice  : 

“  Speak  then,  Dzon.  The  Tsarl  you  cannot  see,  and  even  I  dare  not 
go  to  him,  but  say  to  me  what  you  have  to  say,  and  I  will  speak  with 
him.” 

Dzon  looked  doubtfully  towards  Sandy,  who  nodded  his  head,  and 
whispered  : 

”  You  can  do  nothing  by  force.  They  are  six  and  we  are  three.” 

”  Bloo,”  said  Dzon,  ”  you  know  why  we  have  come.  You  know  what 
troubles  us.  The  Tsarl  has  stolen  Ovmarion.  She  does  not  belong  to 
him.” 

“  All  women  belong  to  the  Tsarl,”  replied  Bloo. 

”  No,”  said  Dzon.  ”  We  do  not  think  so.  She  has  been  joined  to 
Haakon,  and  Haakon  needs  her.  Give  her  back  to  us.” 

Bloo  hesitated.  Though  his  men  were  six  and  the  enemy  were  three, 
he  feared  battle,  for  he  knew  that  some  unpleasant  stroke  might  befall 
him,  so  he  bargained  : 

”  Oh,  Dzon,  this  is  foolish.  You  will  anger  the  Tsarl,  and  he 
against  whom  the  Tsarl  feels  anger  may  become  izetreer” 

“  Let  him  come,”  said  Geoff  angrily,  “  and  we  shall  see  who  first 
iz€neer.  ’  ’ 

“  Wait,”  said  Dzon,  “  this  talk  of  izeneer  is  foolish.  We  seek  only 
that  which  is  ours.  Oh,  Bloo,  when  have  we  disturbed  you?  Is  not 
Sybil  with  you?  Are  not  Ida  and  Ethel?  Vera,  Bertha,  Lina,  their 
children,  many  more,  these  are  with  you,  and  we  grudge  them  not. 
You  live  after  the  fashion  of  your  people,  and  we  after  our  own.  We 
grudge  you  not  one  woman  that  is  yours,  but  the  woman  that  is  ours, 
Ovmarion,  she  must  return  to  us.” 

If  one  of  his  men,  Arold,  had  not  then  spoken,  Bloo  might  have 
incited  them  to  attack,  but  Arold  said  : 

“  It  is  well  spoken,  Dzon.  They  who  are  ours  must  stay  with  us, 
and  .she  who  is  yours  must  return.” 

There  was  an  uncertain  pause,  at  the  end  of  which  Bloo,  whose  mind 
had  been  working  fast,  realised  that,  if  now  he  went  to  the  Tsarl,  risking 
his  anger,  his  men  meanwhile  might  fraternise  with  the  men  of  the 
plains.  Also,  the  words  of  Arold  showed  that  they  might  not  attack 
with  a  steady  heart.  He  dared  neither  attack  nor  withdraw,  so 
negotiated  : 

“  Dzon,”  he  said,  “  come  closer.  I  am  a  friend  of  yours.” 

“  I  am  glad,”  said  Dzon. 

“  Do  not  listen  to  him,”  said  Sandy,  “  until  he  proves  himself  a 
friend.” 

”  So  I  will,”  cried  Bloo.  ”  Listen  to  me.  If  I  go  to  the  Tsarl 
and  bring  him  to  you,  he  will  come  with  his  hair  blowing,  his  eyes  and 
his  mouth  full  of  flame.” 

“  I  will  meet  him,”  cried  Geoff. 

“  Fool  !  ”  said  Bloo.  “  If  you  meet  him,  indeed  you  may  slay  him. 
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but  if  you  slay  him,  we  shall  slay  you,  and  you  shall  not  have  Ovmarion. 
Dzon,  listen.  Before  sunset  I  will  go  to  the  Tsarl,  After  he  has 
slept,  drunk,  and  eaten,  and  when  the  world  looks  fair  in  his  eyes,  yes, 

I  will  go  to  him,  and  I  will  say  to  him  what  you  have  said  to  me.  I 
will  plead  with  him,  I  will  pray  to  him.  I  will  ask  him  to  send 
Ovmarion  back  to  you  because  she  is  yours.”  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
Dzon’s  forearm,  and  said,  in  the  ingratiating  voice  of  a  girl  who  l^gs 
for  a  present :  ”  It  will  please  me  if  you  do  this,  Dzon,  because  I  am 
your  friend,  because  long  I  have  desired  so  to  be,  and  I  am  the  Tsarl’s 
friend  too.  He  listens  to  me,  and  listens  only  when  he  chooses.” 

”  It  is  well  spoken,”  said  Dzon  innocently.  Geoff  fingered  his  axe 
with  an  air  of  doubt,  but  Sandy  nodded  his  head,  agreeing  with  Dzon. 

“  So,”  said  Bloo,  “  that  is  agreed.  I  will  go  to  the  Tsarl  when 
the  time  is  ripe,  and  I  shall  return  the  girl  to  you  because  I  love  you 
well.” 

”  So  be  it,”  said  Dzon,  and,  turning,  went  slowly  down  the  hill  with 
his  two  followers.  Bloo  watched  him  go  with  an  expression  of  maniacal 
fury  upon  his  white  features,  and  when  they  had  disappeared  he  turned 
to  his  men  and  said  : 

“  Now,  fools,  go  on  with  the  throwing  stick,  since  I  am  trying  to 
teach  you  to  be  men.  ’  ’ 

“  What  for?  ”  asked  Arold. 

“  Because,  fool,  within  one  day,  or  perhaps  two,  these  will  come 
back  again,  followed  by  many,  many  more  than  we.  Go  on,  fool,  let  me 
see  you  strike  that  banyan  tree.  Go  on,”  and  relying  upon  his  intelli¬ 
gent,  fierce  mind,  he  dared  to  strike  the  giant  across  the  back,  so  that 
the  other  looked  up,  within  his  eyes  a  sulky  gleam,  yet  obeyed. 

”  Roombah!  ”  shouted  Bloo,  as  he  drilled  his  men.  “  Roombah!  ” 
In  his  excitement  he  picked  up  one  of  the  rhythms  of  Mord,  and  as  he 
drilled  his  men  and  insulted  them,  he  sang  the  song  of  war  : 

Roombah/  Roombah/  Roombah  / 

Yasiarakan  iseneer/ 

Roombah  / 

Tsarl  yo/  Ovankel  Tsarl 
Roombah  /  Roombah  /  Roombah  / 

”  Hirak!  ”  he  cried,  as  he  persuaded  them  to  cast  the  throwing  sticks 
together,  so  as  to  obtain  the  effect  of  a  broadside.  “  Roombah  I  ” 

He  did  not  know  what  the  word  meant,  but  it  expressed  his  mood : 
it  contained  the  brave  spirit  of  the  word  War.  So  the  obedient  soldiers 
drilled  while  Bloo  sang  in  the  honour  of  his  chief  : 

War  !  War  !  War  ! 

,  Now  shall  we  slay  them  ! 

War! 

I  am  the  Tsarl !  The  Tsarl  of  the  Lord  ! 

War  !  War  !  War  ! 

Bloo  did  not  carry  to  the  Tsarl  much  detail  of  what  the  ambassadors 
had  spoken.  In  fact,  when  later  in  the  day  he  went  to  him,  waiting 
until  he  woke,  he  told  him  only  that  Dzon  had  come,  demanding 
Ovmarion,  and  saying  that  all  women  belonged  to  Dzon. 

“  Ho!  ”  laughed  the  Tsarl,  ‘‘  why  did  you  not  slay  him?  ” 
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“  Because,”  said  Bloo,  ”  slaying  belongs  to  the  Tsarl,  to  the  son  of 
Ankel.  I  did  not  slay  him,  but  you,  Tsarl,  shall  slay  him  when  you 
will.” 

“  It  is  well  spoken,”  said  the  Tsarl,  patting  the  shoulder  of  his  small 
lieutenant.  ”  Yes,  I  shall  slay  him,  and  soon.” 

“  He  said  that  you  should  not,  O  Tsarl.  He  said  that  he  was 
stronger  than  you,  that  his  blows  were  heavier  than  yours.” 

The  Tsarl  jumped  up,  his  face  red,  his  hair  tangled,  a  terrible  picture 
of  bestiality  :  ”  So.  I  will  go  to  him  now,  and  we  shall  see.” 

Bloo  seized  the  big  forearm  and  hung  to  it  like  an  ardent  girl :  “  No, 
Tsarl,  do  not  that  yet.  Wait  until  to-morrow  at  dawn,  so  that  all  of 
us  may  go  with  you,  so  that  nothing  can  befall  you.” 

”  Nothing  shall  befall  me,”  shouted  the  Tsarl.  ”  I  shall  prevail.” 

”  Can  you  prevail  against  three?  Can  you  prevail  against  ten? 
Can  you  prevail  against  a  hundred?”  pleaded  Bloo.  ”0  master, 
listen  to  me.  We  cannot  risk  that  you  should  be  slain  by  those  un¬ 
worthy.  You  are  our  master,  you  are  our  father,  you  the  son  of 
Ankel.” 

“  What  would  you  have  me  do?  ”  said  the  Tsarl  sulkily,  and  thus 
giving  Bloo  what  he  wanted. 

”  Tsarl,  let  me  tell  all  our  people  what  they  should  do,  and  if  they 
will  do  as  I  tell  them,  soon  you  will  prevail  I  w'ill  teach  them  how  to 
use  their  arms.  I  will  think  for  them.” 

”  I  can  do  that,”  said  the  Tsarl  laughing,  “  and  I  need  you  not.” 

”  Yes,  my  master,”  said  Bloo,  in  his  soft  voice,  “  I  know  that,  but 
is  it  w’orthy  of  you?  Do  you  not  dwell  so  far  above  men  and  women 
who  crawl  about  the  earth  like  the  peccari?  Is  it  not  w'ell  that  one 
should  think  for  you,  while  you  sit  in  your  majesty?  ” 

”  It  is  well  spoken,”  said  the  Tsarl,  after  a  while,  stroking  his  red 
beard.  ”  Yes,  I  am  alxjve  all  men.  Call  my  people  together,  I  will 
speak  with  them.” 

When  a  little  later  another  assembly  was  collected,  the  speech  of  the 
Tsarl  was  more  direct  than  that  of  Dzon  the  democrat : 

”  People,”  he  said,  ”  listen  to  Bloo  as  if  you  listened  to  me,  and 
in  all  things  do  his  bidding.  Only  my  word  shall  prevail  over  his. 
Now  go,  for  you  weary  me.” 

Thus  did  Bloo  bring  the  Tsarl  by  flattery  to  the  point  he  had  desired  ; 
now  he,  the  weakest,  the  most  neurotic,  and  yet  the  most  gifted  of  all 
the  hillmen,  enjoyed  power — f)ower  that  was  absolute,  because  behind 
it  stood  the  ruthlessness  of  the  Tsarl. 

Misjudging  the  mental  grade  of  his  enemies,  he  feared  attack,  for 
the  next  day  if  not  for  that  night.  So,  hurriedly,  he  forbade  hunting, 
fi.shing,  or  straying  from  the  camp.  He  collected  seven  men — Leo, 
Arold,  and  Feodor,  who  had  long  been  followers  of  the  Tsarl,  together 
with  the  w’omen  whom  they  had  brought  into  the  camp ;  Jack,  Cisco, 
Fred,  Pepe,  who  during  the  last  months  had  taken  to  the  hills.  Also 
a  few  growing  boys  :  Ovada,  Ovethel,  Ovena,  and  some  more  oddly 
named,  Nigoun,  Voji,  Elwin,  children  of  chance,  all  of  them.  Alto¬ 
gether,  he  had  a  force  of  eighteen  men  and  boys,  fortunately,  armed. 
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His  first  task  was  to  examine  the  weapons,  all  of  which  were  laid  before 
him,  so  that  he  might  verify  that  the  flint  heads  of  spears  were  well  held 
by  the  hardened  clay,  that  every  knife  had  a  sharp  shell,  and  that  the 
thongs  of  bark  held  the  flint  heads  of  the  axes  in  place.  Many  of  the 
weapons  were  faulty ;  some  hours  were  spent  in  converting  them  into 
effective  arms.  Bloo  was  almost  hysterical  with  excitement,  giving 
contradictory  orders,  abusing  and  wheedling,  while  the  Tsarl,  drinking 
deep  of  guava  juice,  lay  in  his  shelter,  his  favourites  about  him,  near 
the  weeping  Ovmarion,  watched  by  two  girls  armed  with  axes,  who 
would  kill  her  if  she  tried  to  flee. 

The  one  fear  of  Bloo  was  that  he  would  be  attacked  during  the  night, 
before  he  had  time  to  convert  his  small  force  into  an  effective  fighting 
machine.  So  he  did  not  sleep,  but  all  night  went  from  sentry  to  sentry, 
having  posted  them  in  the  foothills,  and  all  next  day,  since  the  men  of 
the  plains  watched  and  chattered,  he  was  able  to  show  his  men  how  to 
stand  in  a  single  line,  how  to  use  their  weapons  all  together,  how  to 
deliver  a  broadside  of  throwing  sticks.  He  was  general,  ordnance 
officer,  chief  of  staff,  and  the  Tsarl  looked  upon  his  activity  with  the 
heavy  indulgent  smile  of  a  father  who  could  do  better  himself,  and 
who  likes  to  see  his  son  show  brains. 


{To  he  continued.') 
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By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 

Raw  Life.  By  Alfons  Petzold.  (Allen  and  Unwin.  los.  6d.  net.) 

It  is  some  six  years  now  since  this  extraordinary  indictment  of  our 
civilisation  was  first  published  in  Germany.  Born  in  Vienna  in  1882, 
of  German  parents,  Alfons  Petzold  ran  in  his  brief  life  almost  the  full 
gamut  of  proletarian  experience.  Great  writers,  from  Gorky  to  Strind¬ 
berg,  have  written  down  unflinchingly  their  bitter  Odysseys,  but  Rem) 
Life  stands  comparison  for  utter  sincerity,  for  stoical  endurance,  for 
the  power  to  translate  the  ordinary  into  art  with  almost  any  life-record 
in  literature.  Simple  and  direct  like  Defoe,  unemotional,  he  leads  you 
from  one  factory  to  another,  from  one  hospital  to  another,  from  one 
tenement  house  to  another,  until  you  experience  the  sensation  of  being, 
in  that  rough,  honest  phrase,  “  put  through  it  ”  yourself. 

Yet  almost  from  his  childhood  Petzold  was  a  poet,  and  after  the 
day’s  work  he  would  muse  on  the  message  that  he  found  stirring  within 
him,  in  spite  of  all  external  horrors : — 

More  and  more  often  during  these  happy  hours  I  heard  words  which  were  not 
in  the  book  1  was  reading,  words  which  resounded  within  myself  and  forced  me 
to  write  them  down  on  scraps  of  paper.  It  was  still  verse,  but  not  so  sad  as 
that  of  earlier  date.  I  was  already  attempting  to  interpret  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  one  evening  1  succeeded,  in  some  verses,  in  expressing  the  sorrow  and  joy  in 
the  lot  of  a  workman  such  as  I  was  myself. 

He  might  easily  have  attained  popularity,  even  in  those  early  days,  as 
a  writer  of  topical  verse,  but  he  clung  desperately  to  his  solidarity  with 
the  class  from  which  he  had  sprung.  He  had  to  support  his  mother ; 
there  is  the  woe  of  the  disinherited  in  his  plea  to  the  director  of  a 
hospital  who  has  decided  that  the  old  woman’s  bed  is  wanted  for  another 
patient : — “  I  stammered  out  my  fears  most  humbly  to  him,  told  him 
how  ill  I  thought  my  mother  looked,  explained  how  terribly  poor  we 
were,  and  in  what  a  hole  we  lived,  that  she  would  have  no  chance  of 
being  looked  after  as  I  had  to  go  to  work  at  four  o’clock  every  morning 
and  did  not  get  home  until  the  evening.  I  told  him  of  my  tiny  wage 
that  was  hardly  enough  for  bread  and  rent,  and  begged  that  they  would 
keep  mother  until  I  had  time  to  communicate  with  my  sister,  who  did 
not  live  in  Vienna.”  The  official  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  talk  was 
useless,  that  the  place  was  a  hospital  and  not  a  home  for  infirm  old 
women.  It  was  the  answer  of  life  itself  to  Alfons  Petzold,  who  was 
to  tread,  step  by  step,  to  the  very  verge  of  death  “  the  Via  Dolorosa 
of  the  working  class.”  Inevitably,  the  philosophy  of  the  man  became 
warped,  and  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  he  was  never  destined  to  see  the 
triumph  of  the  proletariate  as  it  was  afterwards  actually  to  flower  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow.  For  that,  assuredly,  more  than  the  pressure  of 
his  individual  life  would  have  withered  the  sensitive  creative  artist 
who  has  written  this  book,  almost  too  literally,  with  his  own  heart’s 
blood. 
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Antigone.  Translated  by  Hugh  Macnaghten.  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  as.  net.) 

This  translatiMi  of  The  Antigone,  at  once  powerful  and  flexible,  sets 
one  marvelling  once  more  at  the  irresistible  appeal  of  that  alien  and 
exotic  artistry  which  flowered  thousands  of  years  ago  in  Greek  drama. 
Civilisation  sheds  mask  after  mask  through  the  centuries,  but  Greek 
tragedy  persists.  What  is  the  secret?  Mr.  Macnaghten,  steeped  as  he 
is  in  the  ancient  spell,  is  modern  in  outlook,  and  makes  no  divorce 
between  antiquity  and  the  other  phases  that  pass.  He  can  compare 
Creon,  for  example,  with  a  modern  autocrat  whose  doom,  in  a  sense, 
has  been  no  less.  And  there,  perhaps,  lies  the  inner  secret  of  Greek 
pre-eminence.  It  might,  indeed,  be  argued  that  there  is  no  greatness 
in  any  work  of  art  without  the  sense  of  potential  doom.  Even  in  comedy 
this  is  borne  out ;  Harpagon  becomes  tragic  through  the  vibrations  of 
Moliere’s  laughter.  Physical  suffering  of  itself  will  not  create  tragedy. 
A  Babbitt,  for  instance,  might  be  crucified,  but  he  would  never 
tragic.  The  instances  in  modern  literature  could  be  multiplied  ad 
nauseam,  but,  for  all  that,  the  moderns  from  time  to  time  have  caught 
this  sense  of  doom,  and  have  produced  tragedy  in  an  alien  form. 
Thomas  Hardy  has  given  us  tragedy,  and  so  have  the  Russian  novelists 
of  the  nineteenth  century — that  is  to  say,  tragedy  as  it  would  have  been 
accepted  by  these  same  Theban  elders  who  watched  so  impotently  the 
fulfilled  torment  of  Antigone,  of  Haimon,  of  the  tyrant  himself. 

But  in  its  astonishing  compression,  the  Antigone  stands  out  like 
a  sculptured  group,  illuminating  for  all  time  the  abstraction  of  self- 
destroying  doom.  The  grey  crow  of  our  later  criticism,  overweighted 
by  his  borrowed  Crocean  wings,  hops  truculently  enough  through  the 
sacred  places.  But  even  he  caws  almost  humbly  the  formulae  of  his 
carrion  inhibitions  in  the  presence  of  those  lonely  and  indifferent 
statues. 

That  other  thesis — the  conflict  between  the  two  rights  as  the  essence 
of  tragedy — is  clearly  caught  thousands  of  years  before  the  ardvent  of 
German  philosophy.  But  it  is  in  the  swift,  automaton-like  hurling  of 
the  noble,  in  an  inner  sense,  and  of  the  powerful,  in  a  merely  external 
sense,  into  the  same  foreseen  destruction  that  Greek  tragedy  owes  its 
universal  and  compelling  force.  Antigone  is  destroyed  through  her 
nobility,  Creon  through  his  physical  power ;  the  doom  is  the  same  for 
both,  since  both  have  broken  themselves  against  the  impenetrable  bastions 
of  the  gods.  Antigone  who  serves  the  gods  perishes  none  the  less  by 
their  will.  In  vain  she  asks  :  “  For  what  transgression  of  the  law 
divine?”  The  implacable  fate  is  unanswerable;  all  have  striven  in 
vain,  as  is  showm  in  that  fifth  lyric,  the  full  beauty  of  which  Mr. 
Macnaghten  has  interpreted  with  such  sensitive  and  imaginative  strength  : 

But  O !  resistless  Fate,  mysterious  might, 

Stronger  than  towers !  you  neither  storm  outstrips 
Nor  Ares,  nor  on  surges  white 
The  dark  sea-beaten  ships. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  chorus  of  Theban  elders.  Sophocles,  with  a 
tact  on  which  the  distinguished  translator  lays  much  stress,  insinuates  a 
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deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  human  conduct  and  destiny.  Time 
which  has  swept  the  gods  laughingly  away  has  hesitated  before  the 
implacable  fate.  That,  at  least,  under  one  aspect  or  another,  strangely 
survives.  Its  noblest  victim,  and  symbol,  was  perhaps  Antigone,  and 
time  has  certainly  been  powerless  against  her. 


In  Darkest  London.  By  Mrs.  Cecil  Chesterton.  (Stanley  Paul. 

5s.  net.) 

It  is  difficult  to  elude  the  compulsion  of  these  pages.  With  an  art 
that  easily  conceals  itself  in  its  complete  innocence  of  artifice,  the  author 
shows  us  Annie  Turner  homeless  and  helpless  in  phase  after  phase  of 
stagnant  destitution.  She  is  able  to  speak  at  first  hand  because  she 
herself  was  Annie  Turner,  determined  to  find  things  out  for  herself  : 
“  I  decided  to  see  what  would  happen  if  I  started  from  zero  with 
nothing  but  my  personality  to  stand  on.”  In  unforgettable  detail  Mrs. 
Chesterton  gives  us  the  adventures  of  the  first  few  hours  until  the 
Salvation  Army  welcomed  her  to  its  midst  without  an  unnecessary 
question  :  “  I  had  not  dreamed  that  such  a  thing  could  happen.  The 
homeless  woman  has  so  much  insult  and  contumely  to  bear ;  all  the 
pomps  and  panoplies  of  existence  are  against  her.  But  this  one  thing 
remains.  The  outcast  can  find  shelter  and  kindliness  in  Mare  Street, 
Hackney,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  always  be  to  me  a  blessed  place.” 
One  after  the  other  the  sanctuaries  of  outcasts  are  examined  in  turn,  and 
the  humanity  of  the  author  has  enabled  her,  again  and  again,  to  detect 
strong,  beautiful  characters  in  the  very  dustbins  of  life.  Her  pleading 
has  not  only  the  eloquence  of  pity  but  the  force  of  experience  when  she 
sums  up  her  Odyssey  in  homeless  London  : 

I  have  run  the  gamut  of  lodging-house  accommodation.  I  have  slept  in  the  same 
room  as  match  sellers,  tramps  and  prostitutes,  and  the  general  conditions — 
always  excepting  the  Salvation  Army — are  a  standing  reproach  to  every  woman 
who  believes  in  what  she  calls  social  reform  or  has  any  touch  of  feeling  for  her  sex. 

No  student  of  sociology  can  afford  to  miss  In  Darkest  London. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  mere  journalistic  “  stunt  ”  about  it.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  written  with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  actuality  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  that  are  utterly  denied  to  pontifical  and 
pretentious  writers  who  so  often  churn  their  complacent  “copy”  out 
of  the  tears  of  things. 


Golden  Green.  By  Bart  Kennedy.  (Cecil  Palmer.  los.  6d.  net.) 

Mr.  Bart  Kennedy  in  this  captivating  volume  reminds  us  of  how 
much  English  literature  owes  to  the  inn.  Perhaps  some  anthologist 
will  come  along  with  a  long  series  of  great  passages  vibrating  from 
the  village  tap-room.  Such  an  anthologist  should  not  neglect  Golden 
Green,  for  Mr.  Kennedy  has  the  heart  of  the  thing  in  him,  that  capacity 
to  mix  easily  with  his  fellow  man,  which,  like  genius  in  spite  of  Carlyle’s 
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dogma,  can  never  be  acquired  by  infinite  pains.  Moreover,  he  can  give 
the  bite  of  character  quickly,  almost  abruptly,  whereas  so  many  of  our 
rambling  philosophers  merely  fumble  over  stock  characters  in  their 
standardised  village  idylls. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  inevitable  philosopher  in  one  of  these  jolly 
gatherings  at  the  Kentish  inn.  The  minor  novelists  have  been  hammering 
away  at  him  for  over  a  century  until  he  has  been,  as  it  were,  nailed  with 
platitudes  like  Hindenburg’s  wooden  statue.  How,  one  asks,  can  Mr. 
Bart  Kennedy  do  anything  with  him,  make  him  real  in  the  sense  that 
the  landlord  is  real  or  the  glowing  pint-pots?  How,  in  short,  can  he 
show  the  man  as  a  philosopher  without  showing  him  up  as  a  bore  ?  He 
does  it,  in  passing,  within  the  limits  of  two  half  paragraphs.  The 
author  has  ordered  five  pints  :  “  The  philosopher  gripped  his  pint  with 
his  usual  affection,  and  then  he  blew  the  foam  gently  aside.  And  he 
handed  the  mug  back  to  the  landlord,  who  just  pumped  a  little  more 
beer  into  it.”  That,  you  may  say,  is  the  gesture  of  a  man  of  action 
rather  than  of  a  man  of  thought,  but  listen  to  this  conclusion  of  an 
oration  worthy  of  an  ampler  rostrum  :  ”  They  talks  about  harmies,  an’ 
they  talks  about  navies.  An’  they  talks  about  Hengland,  an’  they  talks 
about  this  an’  that  an’  t’other  thing.  But  them  stars  !  They’re  always 
the  same — always  shinin’.”  That  hit  them,  and  there  was  silence  in 
the  bar,  silence  tinged  with  “  the  sense  of  poetry  and  of  wonder,”  which 
Mr.  Kennedy  knows  very  well  how  to  infuse  into  the  tap-room,  whereas 
so  many  unctuous  instructors  fumble  dismally  over  it  in  the  cathedral. 
It  follows  him  all  through  his  rambles,  this  sense  of  poetry  and  wonder, 
whether  he  is  listening  to  the  song  of  a  bird,  or  peering  into  the  ultimate 
secrets  of  human  destiny.  For,  like  the  splendid  Falstaff,  so  idly 
belittled  not  only  by  his  boon  companions  but  by  a  too  academic 
posterity,  Mr.  Kennedy’s  philosophy  can  become  suddenly  comprehensive 
of  humanity  at  large.  This  man  of  tap-room  councils  can  speculate,  too, 
w'ith  almost  disconcerting  profundity,  on  Variation,  ”  the  power  that 
we  humans  call  Chance.”  But  for  the  general  public  Golden  Green 
is  at  its  best  in  the  village  inn  or  on  the  high  roads. 
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